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Foreword 

“Is it just about money?” 

As a coin dealer I admit to often getting caught up in the financial 
aspect of coin purchases, along with mundane discussions about rarity, 
grade, aesthetic appeal. Certainly the Franklin half dollar series is on the 
vanguard of a coin boom in post-WWII coins that really began to take off 
with the advent of the internet age. 

With the internet, the learning curve for new collectors has experi¬ 
enced a rate of acceleration not possible just ten years ago. The internet is 
about information, and today’s collector has access to information as 
never before, through websites, in opinions from other dealers through 
emails, and in high-definition coin pictures digitally reproduced and 
transmitted anywhere on the globe to anyone with a connection to the 
Internet. 

Knowledge truly is power, and knowledge is available in abundance 
now more than ever. This book seeks to further advance the student of 
numismatics by offering the latest updates in a coin series in the front 
ranks of this boom. 

But, looking over the long term, at every point between now and the 
distant future, there is an even better reason for our optimism and expec¬ 
tations for the future of U.S. numismatics: U.S. coinage is a tangible, time¬ 
less, historical imprint of our great American heritage. It is unique, quite 
distinct in character from coinage of every other country, for it is steeped 
in the symbolism and values that define our country. 


What do we see when we hold a U.S. coin in our hand? 

The obverse: Nearly every U.S. coin either has a portrait of Miss Liberty, a 
symbol of freedom and justice, with "Liberty" defined somewhere on her 
person, or of a great American who has stood for the values that have 
made our country great. If the word "Liberty" is not on the portrait, it is 
spelled out around the rim of the obverse. In addition, since 1866, virtually 
every U.S. coin has the inscription "In God We Trust”, an acknowledgment 
of the source of our strength, somewhere on the obverse, and if not the 
obverse, the inscription can be found on the reverse. "E. Pluribus Unum" - 
"out of many, one" - while we are a people diverse in our origins, we are 
united in the values for which we stand. 

The reverse: Usually the good 'ol American eagle, symbol of liberty, 
strength, freedom. Some of the eagle designs have an olive branch in one 
talon, symbolizing our desire of peace for all, and arrows in the other - 
symbolizing our willingness to fight if necessary to defend freedom and 
liberty. 





The American eagle is making a powerful statement -- telling the 
world we are a nation that does not believe in peace at all cost. We do not 
believe in peace at the expense of liberty and freedom. The American her¬ 
itage is grounded in freedom and liberty. True peace can only blossom in 
our garden with freedom's light shining down upon it. It is a value worth 
fighting for. 

Granted, quite frequently we fall short as individuals and as a nation 
fulfilling the above symbols, values, and ideals. But that is why we have 
them. We are continually pulled back to them, time and again, by our 
Constitution, faith, and system of government. Our coinage is our daily 
reminder! 

When future historians look back on our time: 30, 100, 1,000 years 
from now, they will acknowledge that the America we live in today truly is 
a very special country: great because of the values and ideals we have 
stood for over the past two centuries, and stand for today. They have 
always been the source of our strength. The relics of our culture will be 
among the most highly prized in the world among historians and collec¬ 
tors, as numismatists of future generations acknowledge the unique great¬ 
ness of our coinage, as an incarnation of the timeless values and ideals the 
world needs to live by. 

The Declaration of Independence, and our Constitution that followed 
it, are among the great landmarks in human history. The country and peo¬ 
ple we are today is due in large part to the visionaries who constructed 
these documents, and knew that, to be the best we could be, individually 
and as a nation, we had to be allowed the freedom to express our God- 
given free-will, to create our own destiny. The world is following in our 
footsteps. 

Yes, the U.S. coins we dealers can offer are often beautiful and rare. 
But with the passage of time, the words and portraits forever emblazoned 
on their surfaces will give them a luster that will shine even brighter than it 
does today, and a value that will speak to the heart of every numismatist 
and non-numismatist alike of future generations. 

Yes. it is in part about money, but the fact that U.S. numismatics is not 
just about money, but also about symbols and ideals whose value tran¬ 
scends time, is what makes, and will always make, U.S. coins so unique, 
and so timeless in their appeal to freedom loving people the world over. 


RickTomaska 
October 2002 





Introduction 

by Paul Green 


For many years the Franklin half dollar was an overlooked, if not totally 
ignored, circulating coin. It was the Franklin half dollar’s misfortune to be in 
circulation at a time when there were treasures waiting to be found in every 
roll of cents, nickels or dimes acquired at the local bank. 

As it was, few ordinary collectors of the period had the time or inclina¬ 
tion to concern themselves with a Franklin half dollar collection. 

In some respects, the Franklin half dollar has always been the other 
shoe dropping in 20th century American issues. It represented the final step 
in sweeping allegorical figures off the five circulating denominations. Once 
President Theodore Roosevelt had installed Abraham Lincoln on the cent, it 
was only logical that George Washington and Thomas Jefferson would follow. 

The death of Franklin D. Roosevelt added a fourth president to the leg¬ 
endary three. He was the third president to be put on a coin in a 14-year 
span. After all, Roosevelt had been widely popular, brought the nation from 
the depths of the Great Depression and then served as commander in chief 
right up until his death just prior to successfully concluding the war effort. 

Elected to four terms by large majorities, Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
probably as close as 20th century America came to getting a Washington, 
Lincoln, or Jefferson. With his death there was no surprise the nation had to 
put his likeness on a coin. 

Four great presidents occupied positions on four circulation coins. 
That left the half dollar. Most numismatists would agree that there was 
nothing wrong with the Adolph Weinman Walking Liberty half dollar. In 
fact, the design is viewed as one of the great designs in American numismat¬ 
ic history. Proof of that can be seen in its use on the obverse of the silver 
American Eagle today. That puts the Walking Liberty half dollar in the com¬ 
pany of the great Saint-Gaudens double eagle as the only American coin 
design to essentially be used twice. 

It has been suggested that Mint Director Nellie Tayloe Ross had initially 
begun thinking about the notion of a coin to honor Benjamin Franklin after 
the release of chief engraver John Ray Sinnock’s Franklin medal in 1933. 

If that story is true, the 15 years from 1933 to 1948 are hard to explain. 
The simple fact is that the Walking Liberty half dollar could not have been 
changed without an act of Congress until the early 1940’s. Even when the 
25-year minimum was fulfilled, there was no quick action to replace the 
Walking Liberty design. 

In fairness, the nation was in the middle of World War II and there were 
more important things to be considered than coin design changes. 

be 







Moreover, 

replacing the powerful Walking Liberty with 
Benjamin Franklin, 


the diplomat and philosopher, 
might have been the wrong mes¬ 
sage for the war effort. 

Once World War II concluded, 
the nation returned to normal. 
The Roosevelt dime was produced 
and, if anything, that experience 
probably reminded officials that 
they could change coin designs. 
The one design they could politi¬ 
cally change was the Walking 
Liberty half dollar. The only other 
design having been around for the 
legal minimum of 25 years was the 
Lincoln cent and no one would take 


Lincoln off the cent. Miss Liberty’s reign on the nation's circulating coins 
was about to end (not counting the suspended silver dollar). 


Finally, in 1947 the Mint director asked chief engraver Sinnock to design 
a Franklin half dollar. There is no evidence of consideration of a design 
competition at the initial stages of the work. Ultimately the Commission of 
Fine Arts was unhappy with the reverse and at that time they suggested a 
limited design competition. That, however, was after the fact. The sugges¬ 
tion does not appear to have been made initially. 

















Ordering Sinnock to go ahead with a design was not that unusual. 
Sinnock had the credentials. He had been chief engraver since the death of 
George Morgan in 1925. He had designed two commemorative coins for the 
Philadelphia Sesquicentennial. He has also done the reverse of the Lincoln 
Illinois Centennial half dollar. Moreover, he had designed the Cuban one 
peso in 1934, the one lempira for Honduras, had redesigned the Purple 
Heart in 12931 and, perhaps most importandy, had been credited with the 
design work for the Roosevelt dime. 

Under the circumstances there would have been little the Commission 
of Fine Arts could have done. There could be no dispute that Sinnock had 
the credentials to design a coin. Moreover, Nellie Tayloe Ross had liked his 
earlier Franklin medal, so it was almost natural to give him the task. 

Sinnock’s obverse for the Franklin half dollar was generally approved by 
everyone, including the Commission of Fine Arts. The problems came with 
the reverse, which the commission did not approve. It didn’t matter to 
Sinnock. He died before the commission expressed its view. 

The Commission of Fine Arts had two problems with Sinnock’s reverse. 
The first was the eagle size. Almost certainly the size of the eagle was delib¬ 
erate in deference to Franklin, who absolutely hated eagles. In fact, Franklin 
had openly and loudly expressed his distaste for eagles and preference for 
the turkey as the national bird. 

The other problem, as expressed in the commission’s letter to Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, was “the Liberty bell as shown with the crack in the bell visible; 
to show this might lead to puns and to statements derogatory to United 
States coinage. 

Somehow that particular problem has not aged well. The Liberty Bell is 
clearly cracked. Everybody knows it. 

Over the years there would probably have been more puns and deroga¬ 
tory statements if there had been an attempt to depict the bell without a 
crack. 

Whatever the final reasons, the records fall silent and the Franklin half 
dollar was released into circulation as it had been designed by Sinnock and 
disapproved by the Commission of Fine Arts. 

The Franklin half dollar made its first public appearance in 1948. 
Production levels were fairly low, with 3,006,814 coins being produced at 
Philadelphia and another 4,028,600 coins at Denver. The production levels 
were actually in line with the times as half dollar production had not been 
very high in the previous two years, with the exception of the 1946 Walking 
Liberty half dollar from Philadelphia. Initial Franklin half dollar production 
did not even take place in San Francisco until 1949. 

The second year of Franklin half dollars followed the same trend. San 
Francisco began production but only made 3,744,000 coins. Philadelphia 
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topped 5 million while Denver added another 4,120,600. For whatever rea¬ 
son, the early Franklin half dollars were apparently not put aside in any sig¬ 
nificant numbers. 

It is well worth remembering that in the late 1940s and early 1950s half 
dollar collecting was a rather expensive activity when compared to other 
denominations. The minimum wage was 40 cents an hour when the 
Franklin half was approved, so a comparable coin today for average collec¬ 
tors would have a $5 face. 

Moreover, there were so many tough and valuable coins in circulation 
at the time with lower face values that putting aside an uncirculated 1948 or 
1949-D Franklin half dollar probably seemed like a way to tie up too much 
money on coins of rather limited potential. 

While that might have seemed wise at a time with premium priced 
coins from every denomination in circulation, the lack of collectors putting 
aside top quality Franklin half dollars shows clearly in the market today. 
Dates like the 1949-D and 1950-D bring very high prices in MS-65. 

Other dates are strong in all grades. These dates include the 1949-D. 
which had a modest mintage. The same can be said of the 1951-D, 1952-S, 
1953 and the 1955, which was the lowest mintage Franklin half dollar, with a 
production total of just 2,498,181 pieces. It should also be added that all 
1948 and 1949 dates have gained respect and price premiums over the years. 

In the back of every collector and investor consideration of Franklin half 
dollars today must also be the period of the late 1970’s when the price of sil¬ 
ver went to $50 an ounce. That put almost every Franklin half dollar in virtu¬ 
ally any condition in the category of a coin that could be melted for its silver 
content, which for that brief period was greater than it numismatic value. It 
is virtually impossible to this day to even begin to figure out the vast num¬ 
bers of Franklin half dollars sold basically as scrap during that period. 

Certainly any quantities of uncirculated rolls from the early 1960s were 
sold for their silver value. Joining them were literally all dates in circulated 
condition. In fact, just a small number of dates in uncirculated condition 
were priced high enough at the time to justify financially not selling them for 
silver value. That there are any circulated Franklin half dollars and uncircu¬ 
lated examples of a large number of dates today is probably due primarily to 
collectors who valued having a Franklin half dollar collection more than 
immediate profits. They have earned the honor of preserving history at 
some financial cost to themselves. 

It is also well worth remembering that Franklin halves circulated and 
had normal losses that way. Moreover, the Franklin half dollar was never a 
heavily produced coin. Only the 1963-D had a production level greater than 
50 million pieces. Very few other dates topped the 25-million mark and 







approximately half of the entire Franklin half dollar dates fell below 10 mil¬ 
lion pieces. 

And just as Benjamin Franklin seemed to have a long delay in appearing 
on a coin, he was quickly and easily replaced. Public Law No. 88-256 
replaced Franklin on the half dollar with the recently assassinated President 
John F. Kennedy. Almost typically, the public stormed banks seeking the 
new Kennedy half dollars and the last of the Franklin half dollars passed qui¬ 
etly into circulation. 

Despite everything, Franklin half dollars are still available today and 
even if your hobby budget does not allow for absolute top grades, a very nice 
looking collection can be assembled for relatively small sums. In fact, as 
larger denomination silver coins go, there are few more affordable than the 
Franklin half dollar, which just may be a fitting legacy for Franklin, much like 
that tiny eagle on the reverse. 

Benjamin Franklin would be pleased with the tiny eagle on the reverse 
of the half dollar named after him. The eagle couldn’t be eliminated entirely 
because coins of that denomination are required to carry an eagle on them. 


NOTE: This article originally appeared in Numismatic News on June 11, 
1996 and is reprinted here with permission of the author and Numismatic 
News. 
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Chapter 1 


History of the Series 


Beniamin Franklin 





History of the Series 

by Tom LaMarre 


Americans suggested a Ben Franklin penny or dime — 

How did his “wise and kindly” features end up on a half dollar? 

“One of this country’s beloved immortals, Benjamin Franklin, is being 
brought out of honored retirement to play a prominent new role in the 
drama of everyday life,” the Treasury Department said on (anuary 6, 1948. 
“Franklin’s likeness will soon appear on a brand new half dollar of regular 

issue..." 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder became the proud owner of 
the first two Franklin half dollars struck. Collectors and the general public 
had to wait several months to share in the excitement. Thanks to the press 
release, though, they knew what to expect: “A design for the new coin, rec¬ 
ommended by Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of the Mint, has received the 
Secretary’s enthusiastic approval. Lending it distinction will be not only 
Franklin’s wise and kindly features but also an impressive representation 
of another ‘great’ of American history, the Liberty Bell. 

"The coin is expected to be ready for distribution from the 
Philadelphia, Denver and San Francisco Mints in about two or three 
months. Only two specimens have been struck so far. Secretary Snyder 
said he had shown the coin to President Truman, and reported that the 
President was much pleased with it. 

“Ben Franklin was many things to many men, but he never lost an 
opportunity to preach the virtues of thrift. His face on the new half dollar 
will serve as a potent reminder, so the Secretary hopes, that thrifty finan¬ 
cial management is as important to individuals and to society today as it 
was in Franklin's time. Specifically, the Secretary thinks it will remind 
everyone that an excellent thing to do with spare half dollars and other 
spare coins these days is to buy savings bonds and stamps. 

“Mrs. Ross, the Mint Director, said that coinage of half dollars of the 
old design, introduced in 1916, has been stopped at all Mints, in anticipa¬ 
tion of the introduction of the new Franklin-Liberty Bell coin. 

"Mrs. Ross envisaged several years ago a new half dollar honoring 
Franklin and the Liberty Bell. The 1916 design became eligible for replace¬ 
ment in 1941 under the law authorizing changes in the design of a coin of 
regular issue not oftener than every 25 years. The late John R. Sinnock, 
engraver of the Mint, was the artist who gave the idea sculptural form. 

For the obverse of the design Mr. Sinnock used a composite study of 
Franklin s face in full profile. The study was prepared from a variety of por- 
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traits of Franklin. It is a 


slight modification of a 
Franklin profile used for 
a medal issued by the 
Mint in 1933. 


“The Liberty Bell 
representation on the 
reverse of the coin was 
adapted by Mr. Sinnock 
from one which he 
modeled for a commem¬ 



orative half dollar issued ' ‘ >—- 

for the Sesquicentennial of 

American Independence in 1926. The bell is 

suspended from its familiar wooden beam, with the time-honored crack in 
the bell discernible. The lettering ‘E Pluribus Unum’ is inscribed at one 
side of the bell, and the American eagle appears at the other. 

“The initials on the obverse are those with which Mr. Sinnock signed 
his coin and medal designs. 

“Franklin will join a very select company when the coin goes into cir¬ 
culation. Only four persons before him have had their portraits chosen for 
use on coins of regular issue of the federal government. Lincoln’s head 
appears on the one cent piece of 1909, Jefferson’s on the nickel of 1938, 
Washington’s on the quarter of 1932, and Franklin D. Roosevelt s on the 
dime of 1946. Faces used on all other regular issue coins have been either 
portraits of Liberty or of the American Indian. 

“Mrs. Ross said none of the Franklin-Liberty Bell half dollars would be 
released until a sufficient supply has been minted for simultaneous distri¬ 
bution all over the country. This will require several weeks." 

Franklin disapproved the use of portraits on coins. Instead, he advo¬ 
cated the substitution of proverbs profitable for human reflection. Little 
did he realize that his own portrait would serve as an inspiration to mil¬ 
lions of Americans! 

On April 29, 1948, the eve of nationwide distribution, the Franklin half 
dollar made its debut at the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. Two hun¬ 
dred guests attended a reception and dinner. Each guest received a place 
card to which was affixed one of the coins. Director of the Mint Nellie 
Tayloe Ross autographed the cards. 

“Any alteration in the physical aspect of one of our coins is quite a 
serious responsibility,” the Mint Director said. “Most people probably pay 
little attention to the details of any of them, but let an innovation be pro¬ 
posed and it becomes, at once, a matter of intimate, personal interest to 
almost everybody. And well it may be—for after a new design is impressed 
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upon a coin and it is once launched, it goes on and on into circulation 
until it is too worn for use." 

In a radio talk, Ross had said that once the new Franklin half dollar 
was released the public must accept it, like it or not. She had in mind the 
legal restraint against frequent changes of design, but a published letter 
charged her with being a typical federal bureaucrat, arrogantly snapping 
her fingers in the face of the public. 

At the commemorative dinner, Ross said: “The first concern of us all, 
the public, and certainly of officials directly concerned, when a change is 
determined upon, is that the design to be adopted shall be worthy of a 
place on a United States coin. It must have artistic merit; it must have 
meaning. That is, it must tell a worthwhile story in its symbolism and his¬ 
toric suggestion.” 

Ross insisted that Mint engravers produced better designs than out¬ 
side artists. "We all know that the history of ancient civilizations is, in con¬ 
siderable degree, traceable through coins that have been handed down by 
people who had lived and died centuries before the advent of the printing 
press," she said. “Needless to say, it is imperative that the devices charac¬ 
ters and lettering on a coin design be so developed and arranged as to be 
amenable to the coinage process. 

“Only to a sculptor of recognized skill should therefore be entrusted 
the task of producing a coin design. The mere fact of one's having attained 
fame as a sculptor gives no assurance that he can produce a design satis¬ 
factory for use on metal, in bas-relief. Some famous artists are shown, by 
Mint records, to have made dismal failures in that direction. Best results, I 
mention in passing, are to be expected from Mint sculptors who know 
something of the exigencies of the coinage process. 

“A design may be perfectly beautiful in a clay model, the size of a din¬ 
ner plate, and may have been executed by an eminent sculptor, but when 
reduced to the size of a coin, be lacking in distinction, or be unadaptable 
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to coinage.” 

Legal restrictions also affected the design. Ross said: “At best, the 
artist’s product meets with many vicissitudes from the time of its appear¬ 
ance in the clay model until it finds its place on the little round of metal in 
the guise of a coin. Mint experts feel that they also, along with it, go 
through many vicissitudes in their effort to bring the artist’s concept into 
harmony with legal requirements with respect to size and weight, and with 
the mechanics of coinage. That, as a rule, is a difficult task. The ‘ironing 
out of the bugs,’ as they say in the Mint, calls for good headwork a-plenty, 
and for most meticulous handwork also. 

“The law itself prescribes the weight and content of a coin, as well as 
certain legends and characters it must bear. The design therefore, must 
permit such flow of metal as will produce the correct weight and size. 
Thickness must be taken into account. The relief of the dominant details 
must be high enough to produce a handsome, clear cut effect, but if slight¬ 
ly too high here or there, in relation to the outside rim, or in relation of one 
side to the other, rubbing and rocking will result, which prevents perfect 
stacking and perfect packaging.” 

Delays in the release of a coin were to be expected. “As a rule it is not 
until the design is reduced and impressed upon the working dies and not 
until they are subjected to experimentation that flaws in the design (from 
the minting standpoint) reveal themselves,” Ross said. “Sometimes the 
models have to go back to the artist—more often Mint experts, in collabo¬ 
ration with the artist, make necessary alterations in the detail. They are 
not, as a rule, evident in the finished coin. 

“The reason is now clear, I hope, why we cannot announce far in 
advance the exact date a newly designed coin will be ready to leave the 
Mint and start on its way into circulation." 

The Franklin half dollar was Ross’ pet project. “You may be wondering 
how it came about that the portrait of Benjamin Franklin found its place 
upon the 50-cent piece together with a replica of the Liberty Bell,'' she 
said. “For several years I had harbored the hope that during my tenure in 
the Mint these two features might be incorporated in design for one of our 
coins. From time to time, letters have come into my office urging the use of 
Franklin’s portrait on the one-cent piece; probably because of his identity 
with the maxim, ‘A penny saved is a penny made.’ You will agree, I believe, 
that the 50-cent piece, being larger, and of silver, lends itself much better 
to the production of an impressive effect.” 

The design of the half dollar had been ready for years. Ross explained: 
“During the war it appeared for a time that the addition of one or more 
denominations might be required to ease the demand for one-cent 
pieces—the enormous production of which under pressure of demand, 
was straining the coinage capacity of the Mint. The necessity did not mate- 
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rialize. 

“In order to be ready, however, for any contingency, we assigned to 
our highly skilled sculptor in the Mint, Mr. Sinnock, the task of evolving a 
new design, to embody a likeness of Franklin and a representation of the 
Liberty Bell. That design was in readiness for the 50-cent piece. I mention 
with sorrow that Mr. Sinnock's death occurred one year ago. 

“When, after the war, the extraordinary pressure of work upon the 
Mint had eased, we determined that the half dollar should be given a ‘new 
look’ — it having worn its old attire since the year 1916. We resolved that 
the figure of Liberty with her flowing robes on the obverse, and the eagle 
on the reverse, should give place to Franklin and the Liberty Bell, assuming 
of course, the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. This, happily, was 
readily forthcoming with his expression of pleasure in the choice of 
design.” 

But there was a problem. The coinage law of 1873 specified that silver 
coins in denominations greater than a dime bear the figure of an eagle. 
"What could be a representation of an eagle but an eagle itself?” Ross 
asked. “We tried to persuade ourselves that the eagle was supposed to rep¬ 
resent strength and freedom and that the Liberty Bell would suffice as a 
representation thereof. But in the end we decided that discretion was the 
better part of valor and we had better put it on to assure conformity with 
the law. 

"Accordingly, Mr. (Gilroy) Roberts, our capable sculptor at the Mint, 
very cleverly, and with pleasing effect, we think, added a small eagle to the 
right of the bell to balance ‘E Pluribus Unum’ on the left of it.” 

Regarding the Liberty Bell, Ross said: “To me it is a soul-stirring 
thought that on this coin it will go out to the four corners of our country 
into the hands of practically every American. As one largely responsible for 
its being on the coin I express the ardent hope that it may be a constant 
reminder to us all how blest we are to lived in this land of liberty...” 

However, not everyone liked the Franklin half dollar. On December 1, 
1947, Gilmore Clarke, chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts, wrote to 
Mint Director Ross: “The Commission recognizes good workmanship in 
the head of Benjamin Franklin, as portrayed on the medal by the late Mr. 
Sinnock. However, the Commission is not satisfied with the model of the 
reverse. 

“The eagle shown on the model is so small as to be insignificant and 
hardly discernible when the model is reduced to the size of a coin. The 
Commission hesitates to approve the Liberty Bell as shown with the crack 
in the bell visible; to show this might lead to puns and to statements 
derogatory to United States coinage. 

“The Commission disapproves the designs. 

“For a coin as important as the 50-cent piece, the Commission recom- 
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mends a limited competition, in which some of the ablest medallists of the 
country would be invited to participate. What Saint-Gaudens, Fraser, 
Weinman and MacNeil have accomplished in producing notable designs 
for coins that are acknowledged as works of art, could be repeated in this 
instance.” 

Ross presented the Franklin Institute with President Harry Truman’s 
gift of two Franklin half dollars embedded in plastic. Dr. Henry Butler 
Allen, executive vice president and secretary of the Institute, accepted the 
gift as a permanent exhibit. 

Franklin half dollars received nationwide distribution the day follow¬ 
ing the ceremony. Soon The Numismatist, official publication of the 
American Numismatic Association, said: “Ten years ago several patriotic 
societies attempted to have the portrait of Franklin placed on our dime. 
They did not succeed. However, since a half dollar will still buy as much as 
a dime did in 1938 it now seems appropriate to have his portrait on the 
half dollar. This is the first instance a citizen, other than a president, has 
appeared on one of our regular coins.” 

The Philadelphia Mint struck 3,006,814 Franklin half dollars in 1948. 
The Denver Mint produced 4,028,600 pieces. Today an M960 1948 is val¬ 
ued at about $20, an MS-60 1948-D is worth about $15. The San Francisco 
Mint did not strike Franklin half dollars until 1949, when it produced 
3,744,000 pieces. The 1949-S is the key to the Franklin series and is worth 
about $100 in MS-60 condition. 

The Philadelphia Mint did not strike Proof Franklin half dollars until 
1950. A total of only 51,386 Proofs were minted that year. Just 13 years 
later, the last Franklin half dollars were struck. 

“The coinage act empowers the Director of the Mint to change the 
design of any coin, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
specifies that a change may not be made more often than once in 25 years, 
and then it is not mandatory,” Ross had said at the banquet. Few people at 
the 1948 commemorative dinner would have guessed that the Franklin 
half dollar, introduced with great fanfare, would fall far short of.the statu¬ 
tory life. Special legislation killed the design and replaced it with the 
Kennedy half dollar in 1964. 


NOTE: This article originally appeared in the Summer 1988 Rare Coin 
Review and is reprinted here with the permission of Bowers & Merena 
Galleries, Inc. and the author. 
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Benjamin Franklin 

by Lynn Feigenbaum 



Ben Franklin is a familiar figure these days. His visage peers at us from 
all those new, counterfeit-proof $100 bills — a man of more than middle 
age, with receding shoulder-length hair, thoughtful eyes, somber 
demeanor. 

Who was Ben Franklin? “Jack-of-all-trades and master of many," 
according to the World Book Encyclopedia. "American philosopher, states¬ 
man and man of letters," begins the Encyclopedia Britannica. His signa¬ 
ture is on the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

And, of course, everyone associates the kite-flying Franklin with dis¬ 
covering that lightning is electricity. 

Benjamin Franklin was born in 1706, the 15th child of a Boston soap 
and candle maker. Mostly self-taught, the young Ben Franklin was appren¬ 
ticed as a printer but left home and headed for Philadelphia. 

“I began now to have some Acquaintance among the young People of 
the Town, that were Lovers of Reading with whom I spent my Evenings 
very pleasantly and gaining Money by my Industry and Frugality, I lived 
very agreably..." he wrote circa 1723 in his autobiography. 

Franklin owned his own print shop by the time he was 24. Eventually 
he became a publisher and editor, famed for his newspaper The 
Pennsylvania Gazette and his book of sayings, “Poor Richard's Almanack." 

In 1737, Franklin became postmaster of Philadelphia and was active in 
other community efforts — the library, fire department, hospital, schools, 
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city council and eventually the Pennsylvania assembly. 

But most people remember Franklin for his experiments with electric¬ 
ity, which he conducted at the age of 46, leading to his inventing the light¬ 
ning rod. Other inventions credited to Franklin are bifocal glasses and the 
Franklin stove. He also set forth numerous ideas on the Aurora Borealis, 
storms, earthquakes, the common cold and other natural phenomena. 

According to historians, Franklin was well liked by the ladies. He was 
married from 1730 to 1774, when his wife died, and they had three chil¬ 
dren; one of his sons, William, became governor of New Jersey. 

At one time staunchly loyal to the king of England, Ben Franklin was 
strongly involved in the American colonies when war broke out between 
the British and French in America in 1754. He had ideas about uniting the 
13 colonies that later became a part of the Constitution. In 1757, he was 
sent to London on behalf of the colonies, and he remained there for most 
of the next 18 years as their unofficial ambassador. 

Another milestone occurred in 1766, pitting him against Great Britain. 
That was the struggle over the Stamp Act, which was loathed throughout 
America. Franklin gets much of the credit for repeal of the act. 

Franklin returned to Philadelphia in May 1775, about two weeks after 
the Revolutionary War began. Subsequently, he served in the Second 
Continental Congress and later helped draft the Declaration of 
Independence. In 1776, when Franklin was 70, he was sent to France as 
minister; two years later, he signed a treaty with that country. 

Back in Philadelphia, in 1787, Franklin became a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia’s Independence Hall. The next 
year marked his last public act: he signed an appeal to Congress calling for 
the abolition of slavery. 

Franklin died in 1790, at the age of 84. Since then, his face has been on 
numerous postage stamps, the 50-cent piece and several $100 bill designs. 

Perhaps it’s appropriate that Franklin’s face is on the anti-counterfeit 
$100 bill (pictured below). When it comes to American history and creativ¬ 
ity, he was the real thing. 
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The old and new $100 bills depicting Franklin 



A few of the many U.S. stamps bearing Franklin's likeness 
(Courtesy Miller’s Mint) 
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Chapter 2 


Grading Mint State 
Franklins 

What is a 
Full Bell Line 
Franklin? 

Striking Characteristics 
of Mint State Franklins 

The Importance of the 
Condition of the Master Die 



Grading Mint State Franklins 


Grading mint state Franklins is not as easy as one might think. The 
best advice is to view as many certified coins as possible and study them 
closely to gain an understanding of the factors professional graders con¬ 
sider in assessing a coin's numerical grade. Briefly, here are the primary 
considerations: 

1. Bagmarks 

If one has an opportunity to look at some uncirculated Franklin rolls 
one will quickly gain an appreciation of the difficulty in finding minimally 
marked specimens. As a rule, Franklin halves are of generally very low mint 
state quality (MS61-63) when found in rolls primarily due the large, broad 
surface area of the devices of the coin. They are often very heavily bag- 
marked, with abrasions on the cheek and jawbone of Franklin, the high- 
points of the obverse design, being the most frequent problem encoun¬ 
tered. Few Franklins, even MS 65 and MS 66 gems, possess absolutely 
mark-free, pristine surfaces in Franklin’s cheek area. However, gems will 
possess devices and fields with minimal, non-distracting bagmarks. To 
better understand what constitutes "non-distracting” in the eyes of a grad¬ 
er, the only solution is to view graded (certified) coins. 

Another common form of surface abrasion is very light surface fric¬ 
tion, or “rub." Usually found once again on the high points of the devices, 
this is far more subtle and often goes undetected by novice collectors. The 
very fine hairline scratches which result from light friction can usually not 
be seen under normal lighting, or if the coin possesses a light surface film 
from many years’ storage. The best way to detect this is with a halogen 
light. While not extremely bright, it is a very “hard” light source which easi¬ 
ly picks up those light scratches that usually go undetected under a normal 
incandescent or fluorescent light. 

Finally, many uncirculated Franklins are heavily toned. In 1948 and 
1949 and from 1951 to 1958 the U.S. government sold mint sets to collec¬ 
tors housed in cardboard holders, which were shipped in paper envelopes. 
Over the years the sulphur in these paper products would react with the 
coins, sometimes resulting in a beautiful array of rainbow colors on the 
coin. More often, coins would be toned in rather drab shades of brown or 
grey. Depending on the eye-appeal factor of the colors, toning can either 
be a positive attribute, enhancing the grade and value of the coin, or a neg¬ 
ative one, lowering the coins value. Heavy toning can make light bagmarks 
and surface abrasions more difficult to see. While virtually all BU Franklins 
are bagmarked, toned coins must be especially carefully scrutinized for 
marks. 
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II. Luster 

To grade at least MS 65, a mint state coin needs luster, or “mint 
bloom.” Dull, lifeless surfaces are generally the result of extremely heavy 
surface toning, or a coin that has been incorrectly cleaned at some time in 
the past. Being a good judge of luster takes studying many certified MS 63, 
MS 64, and MS 65 Franklins. 

The majority of MS 65’s and virtually all MS 66 and higher grade 
Franklins are toned. While toning is a negative factor when it is very heavy 
and leaves the coin with dull surfaces and little color, a Franklin with 
vibrant color and good luster is very desirable - if one is attempting to 
build a set of gem toned Franklins. It is highly recommended that any 
toned coins you acquire be certified. There are many artificially toned 
coins on the market that grading services will not “slab” if they suspect the 
coin has been tampered with. 

Determining luster is much easier if the coin is brilliant and untoned. 
Ideally, a brilliant Franklin should display bright surfaces, though the lus¬ 
ter may often be subdued. If the coin has been stored in an album for sev¬ 
eral decades, for example, there will be a very light surface tone. Most of 
the finer gem brilliant Franklins will display this characteristic, as the 
majority were cherry-picked decades ago and carefully preserved in an 
album or coin flip. 

Fully brilliant gem Franklins are usually coins that have either been 
dipped to remove any surface film or coins that recently came from an 
original roll. The latter scenario rarely occurs for most of the dates in the 
Franklin series, as original rolls rarely yield gem-quality coins. There are a 
few exceptions to this rule. 1953-S and 1954-S mint rolls are generally of 
high quality, with at least a couple of gems in each roll, though the coins 
will rarely be “full-bell-line.” 

III. Strike 

To grade MS 65, a Franklin should be either well struck or fully struck. 
However, not all fully struck Franklins look alike! Some have far more 
sharply defined detail on the bust of Franklin on the obverse and on the 
Liberty bell on the reverse than others. Comparing a fully struck 1948-P to 
a fully struck 1959-P, one can see far more definition in the hair of Franklin 
on the 1948-P, even though both are fully struck. The 1959-P will look soft¬ 
ly struck, because it lacks the definition that is so obvious on the ‘48-P. If 
one compares fully struck Franklins from 1948 through 1959 one will 
notice a gradual softening of detail as the decade of the ‘50’s progressed. 

Why? It all has to do with the condition of the master die - the die used 
by the mint to make the working dies which would strike the actual coins. 
In 1948 the working die was new and all detail on the die was sharp, as on 
the original design of the coin. Each year this master die was used to strike 
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up hundreds of working dies for the Philadelphia, Denver, and San 
Francisco mints. As the years passed the condition of the master die natu¬ 
rally deteriorated. If one closely studies fully struck 1952 or 1953 mint state 
Franklins one will see they are not as sharply defined as 1948 mint state 
Franklins. Likewise, fully struck 1958 and 1959 mint state Franklins will not 
have as much definition as those from 1952 and 1953. 

The same holds for proof Franklins. All proof Franklins were double 
struck, under much higher pressures than mint state Franklins. In essence, 
virtually all proof Franklins possess full bold strikes. Yet, proof Franklins 
minted in the late 1950's will not exhibit the sharp design definition of 
those minted in 1950. 

The mint was not oblivious to the deterioration in its master die and 
reworked it prior to the minting of the 1960 mint state and proof coinage. 
Much of the detail that had been lost over the previous decade was now 
restored. One area of the restored die that did not match the definition of 
the original was at the bell lines, which were not as sharply cut on the 
reworked master die. As a result, FBL Franklins for many mint state issues 
of the 1960-1963 period are extremely scarce. While the coins were often 
well struck, the strike needed to be much bolder than on Franklins of the 
previous decade to bring up the weaker definition of the new reworked die. 
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What Is A Full Bell Line (FBL) Franklin? 


There are corollaries in other coins series to the FBL Franklin. Mercury 
dimes are graded for Full Split Bands (FSB) and Standing Liberty quarters 
for Full Head (FH). The purpose is to designate a coin that comes closest to 
exhibiting all the design detail originally intended for the coin. An FBL 
Franklin should therefore possess a full or nearly full strike, on all portions 
of the coin, including the two sets of bell lines on the reverse. The bell lines 
need not run right up to the crack in the Liberty bell, but they should come 
to within about l/64th of an inch. Occasionally, on certain “S" mint coins 
with complete bell lines, the bell lines will fade and be very weak in their 
upper right quadrant. To qualify as an FBL, the lines should be fairly 
sharply defined (not necessarily bold) on all portions. 

Some coins may possess full bell lines, but be very softly struck on 
other portions of the bell, or on Franklin's bust on the obverse. A full bell 
line coin should also exhibit at least some of the hair detail between 
Franklin’s ear and cheek, though the hair curls need not be defined into 
three parts, as on a fully struck coin. The photos on pages 19-20 illustrate 
the differences between a softly struck Franklin, a well struck Franklin, and 
a fully struck Franklin. 

Please refer to Appendices B and C for essays contibuted by PCGS and 
NGC regarding these issues. 
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Striking Characteristics of 
Mint State Franklins 



Very Softly Struck 

This 1952-S exhibits virtually no high point detail. While the lower 
cheek of Franklin looks abraded, there is actually no wear on the cheek. 
The abraded, pitted look is due to incomplete metal flow of the planchet 
into the deepest portions of the die. The reverse of the coin is similarly 
struck. What looks like abrasion through the center of the bell is not - but 
once again incomplete metal flow. 



A VERAGE- TO-SOFT STRIKE 

This 1951-S is a bit soft on the obverse, though there is some defini¬ 
tion of Franklin's ear and the hair curl. The reverse is fairly well struck 
through the center of the bell, though the the lower set of bell lines are not 
struck up in the center. 
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Well Struck 

About as good a strike as one could hope to see on a 1954-P. Nearly 
full definition of Franklin’s hair curl in front of his ear on the obverse and 
well defined bell lines on the reverse. This 1954-P would qualify as a full 
bell line coin. 



Full, Bold Strike 

If only every date could be found with a strike similar to this 1954-D! 
Sorry, while many “D” mints are often as boldly struck as this coin, few if 
any “P” mints and “S” mints will approach this strike quality. There is 
complete definition in the ear and curl of Franklin on the obverse, with all 
details of the bell fully struck up. Unfortunately, this particular 1954-D 
may have one too many bagmarks on the bell lines to qualify for full bell 
line. This would be a judgment call of the grading service reviewing the coin. 
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The Importance of the Condition of the Master Die 



The purpose of this comparison is help the reader understand the 
importance of the condition of the master die - the die used to create all 
the working dies - on the final mint product. The original master die was 
used from 1948 through 1959. As the decade of the 1950’s progressed the 
original master die deteriorated to the point that even on proof Franklins 
the fine design detail visible on early Franklins was gone by the mid-late 
1950’s. The master die was reworked for 1960, and most of the detail of the 
original design was restored. One area where the reworked master die did 
not quite measure up was in the bell lines, which were not quite as sharply 
defined on this new die as on the old. 

All three of these uncirculated "P” mints - the 1948, 1959, and 1960, 
are fully struck. However, note the fine definition in Franklin’s hair on the 
1948 coin that is missing on the 1959. The 1960 that follows looks very 
much like the original 1948, with the detail restored. 
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Chapter 3 


Mint State Franklin 
Rarity Rankings 



Mint State Franklin Rarity Rankings 


Why 5 Different MS 65 Rarity Tables? 

The different rarity tables were designed to reflect the tastes of collec¬ 
tors who are attempting to assemble MS 65 Franklin sets. There are those 
collectors who want their Franklins brilliant and untoned, but make no 
distinction with regard to strike - whether their set is FBL or non-FBL. 
Then there are those collectors who not only want an untoned brilliant set, 
but also want their coins struck as boldly as possible, with full bell lines. A 
third table is for the collectors who prefer toned coins, and want them 
boldly struck with full bell lines. The fourth table is for collectors assem¬ 
bling a toned set who are not as concerned about strike. 

Important: The kind of set one wishes to assemble has tremendous bear¬ 
ing on the degree of difficulty in assembling a complete set of Franklins. As 
a general rule, most Franklin dates are rarer in MS 65 brilliant condition, 
whether FBL or non-FBL, than they are in MS 65 toned condition. 

Why? Part of the reason is due to the way the major grading services 
grade brilliant and toned coins. Given two coins with identical bagmarks 
and strike, the coin with color toning will often grade higher than its bril¬ 
liant counterpart (see chapter on Grading for more on this topic). In other 
words, many of the toned MS 65 Franklins on the market might not grade 
MS 65 if it were not for their color. Finding untoned, brilliant Franklins 
with surfaces clean enough to grade MS 65 is extremely difficult for most 
dates. 

The Bottom Line 

Many dates that are relatively common in MS 65 toned condition may 
be scarce or even rare in MS 65 brilliant condition, and many dates rela¬ 
tively common in MS 65 are very scarce or rare in MS 65 with Full Bell 
Lines. Study these tables. 
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Rarity Rankings 

R8 

Extremely Rare 

R7 

Rare 

R6 

Extremely Scarce 

R5 

Very Scarce 

R4 

Scarce 

R3 

Better Date 

R2 

Slightly Better Date 

R1 

Common 


Table 1. 

Rarity Rankings of MS 65 Franklins in Brilliant 
Untoned Condition. Full Bell Lines coins only. 


R8 

R6 con’t 

R4 con’t 

1953-S 

1955-P 

1952-P 


1961-D 

1954-P 

R7 

1962-D 

1956-P 

1959-P 

1949-P 

1949-D 

R5 

1960-P 

1950-D 

1949-S 

R3 

1951-D 

1954-S 

1951-S 

1957-P 

1954-D 

1952-S 

1958-P 

1957-D 

1953-P 

1960-D 

1958-D 

1961-P 

1963-P 

1959-D 

1962-P 

R4 

1963-D 

R6 

1948-D 

R2 

1952-D 

1950-P 

1948-P 

1953-D 

1951-P 
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Table 2. 

Rarity Rankings of MS 65 Franklins in Brilliant Untoned Condition. Full Bell 
Lines (FBL) & Non-FBL coins taken together. 


R7 

R5 con’t 

R2 

1949-P 

1962-D 

1948-P 

1949-D 


1949-S 

1950-D 

R4 

1956-P 

1951-D 

1948-D 

1957-P 

1953-P 

1950-P 

1957-D 

R6 

1960-P 

1958-P 

1958-D 

1960- D 

1961- D 

R3 

1959-P 

R5 

1951-P 

R1 

1952- D 

1953- D 

1955-P 

1961- P 

1962- P 

1951- S 

1952- P 

1952-S 

1954-P 

1954-D 

1959-D 

1953- S 

1954- S 

1963-P 

1963-D 


Table 3. 

Rarity Rankings of MS 65 Toned Franklins. 
Full Bell Lines coins only. 
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Table 4. 

Rarity Rankings of MS 65 Toned Franklins. 
Full Bell Lines (FBL) & Non-FBL coins. 


R6 

R4 con’t 

R2 

1949-D 

1961-P 

1948-P 

1960-D 

1962-D 

1949-S 

1950-D 


1952-P 

R5 

R3 

R1 

1951-D 

1948-D 

1953-S 

1961-D 

1949-P 

1954-S 

1962-P 

1950-P 

1955-P 


1951-P 

1956-P 

R4 

1951-S 

1957-P 

1952- D 

1953- P 

1953-D 

1959- D 

1960- P 

1952-S 

1954-P 

1954-D 

1959-P 

1963-P 

1963-D 

1957- D 

1958- P 

1958-D 


Table 5. 

The rank and total number certified of MS65-graded Franklins by date. 
Includes FBL, non-FBL, toned and brilliant (PCGS & NGC combined). 
Based on PCGS Population Report of 3/02 and NGC Census Report of 3/31/02 


Rank 

Date 

# Graded 

Rank 

Date 

# Graded 

1 

1949-D 

375 

19 

1960-P 

1.481 

2 

1950-D 

493 

20 

1961-P 

1,515 

3 

1951-D 

615 

21 

1949-S 

1,660 

4 

1960-D 

676 

22 

1954-P 

1,736 

5 

1952-D 

732 

23 

1948-P 

1,770 

6 

1953-D 

827 

24 

1954-D 

1,874 

7 

1953-P 

832 

25 

1959-P 

1,919 

8 

1961-D 

855 

26 

1955-P 

2,003 

9 

1949-P 

947 

27 

1957-P 

2,464 

10 

1962-P 

984 

28 

1956-P 

2,807 

11 

1950-P 

1,029 

29 

1957-D 

2,850 

12 

1962-D 

1,052 

30 

1958-D 

2,901 

13 

1951-P 

1,196 

31 

1963-D 

3,245 

14 

1959-D 

1,231 

32 

1958-P 

3,368 

15 

1952-P 

1,317 

33 

1953-S 

3,594 

16 

1952-S 

1,330 

34 

1963-P 

4,465 

17 

18 

1948-D 

1951-S 

1,355 

1,370 

35 

1954-S 

4,619 
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Table 6. 

The rank and total number certified of MS 66-graded Franklins by date. 
Includes FBL, non-FBL, toned and brilliant (PCGS & NGC combined). 
Based on PCGS Population Report of 3/02 and NGC Census Report of 3/31/02 


Rank 

Date 

# Graded 

Rank 

Date 

# Graded 

1 

1962-D 

6 

19 

1963-D 

102 

2 

1960-D 

9 

20 

1950-P 

112 

3 

1950-D 

10 

21 

1949-P 

118 

4 

1949-D 

16 

22 

1951-P 

134 


1961-D 

16 

23 

1951-S 

167 


1962-P 

16 

24 

1948-P 

188 

7 

1951-D 

26 

25 

1955-P 

213 


1953-D 

26 

26 

1952-S 

246 

9 

1952-D 

27 

27 

1949-S 

263 

10 

1961-P 

31 

28 

1952-P 

273 

11 

1960-P 

33 

29 

1954-S 

317 

12 

1959-D 

35 

30 

1953-S 

379 

13 

1954-D 

51 

31 

1957-D 

460 

14 

1948-D 

52 

32 

1958-D 

876 


1959-P 

52 

33 

1957-P 

1,128 

16 

1963-P 

64 

34 

1956-P 

1,248 

17 

1953-P 

67 

35 

1958-P 

1,869 

18 

1954-P 

80 





Note: More than 95% of all MS 66 Franklins are toned. Estimate of rarity in 
MS 66 FBL can be extrapolated from MS 65 FBL. See Chapter 2 on 
Grading for further explanation. 


Table 7. 

The rank and total number certified of MS 67-graded Franklins by date. 
Includes FBL, non-FBL. toned and brilliant (PCGS & NGC combined). 
Based on PCGS Population Report of 3/02 and NGC Census Report of 3/31/02 
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Table 7 continued 


Rank 

Date 

# Graded 

Rank 

Date 

# Graded 

27 

1954-S 

5 

32 

1958-S 

25 

28 

1949-S 

6 

33 

1957-P 

32 

29 

1952-S 

10 

34 

1956-P 

45 


1957-D 

10 

35 

1958-P 

54 

31 

1952-P 

11 





Note: As far as we know, all of the MS 67 Franklins have some toning. See 
Chapter 2 on Grading for further explanation. 


Record Prices 

Recorded for Franklin Half Dollars-Mint State Issues 


1948-P 

NGC MS 67 Star FBL 

$11,000 

Color toning 

1948-D 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$4,600 

Brilliant 

1949-P 

NGC MS 66 W FBL 

$5,500 

Brilliant 

1949-D 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$9,600 

Color toning 

1949-S 

PCGS MS 67 FBL 

$9,000 

Color toning 

1950-P 

NGC MS 67 FBL 

$5,100 

Color toning 

1950-D 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$22,500 

Brilliant 

1951-P 

PCGS MS 67 FBL 

$20,000+ 

Color toning 

1951-D 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$17,000 

Brilliant 

1951-S 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$5,800 

Brilliant 

1952-P 

PCGS MS 67 FBL 

$11,500 

Color toning 

1952-D 

PCGS MS 67 FBL 

$15,000 

Color toning 

1952-S 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$8,700 

Brilliant 

1953-P 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$13,500 

Brilliant 

1953-D 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$7,500 

Brilliant 

1953-S 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$69,000 

Color toning 

1954-P 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$9,500 

Color toning 

1954-D 

PCGS MS 67 FBL 

$21,275 

Color toning 

1954-S 

PCGS MS 67 FBL 

$20,000+ 

Color toning 

1954-S 

PCGS MS 67 FB 

$20,000 

Color toning 

1955-P 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$13,500 

Brilliant 

1955-P 

“Bugs Bunny" PCGS MS 65 FBL 

$750 

Brilliant 

1956-P 

PCGS MS 67 FBL 

$4,200 

Color toning 

1957-P 

PCGS MS 67 FBL 

$6,000+ 

Color toning 

1957-D 

NGC MS 67 FBL 

$7,900 

Color toning 

1958-P 

PCGS MS 67 FBL 

$5,500 

Color toning 

1958-D 

PCGS MS 67 FBL 

$9,300 

Color toning 

1959-P 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$8,700 

Brilliant 

1959-D 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$7,800 

Brilliant 


Franklin Halves 
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Record Prices Continued 

Mint State & Proof Issues 


1960-P 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$5,800 

1960-D 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$24,000 

1961-P 

PCGS MS 65 FBL 

$2,500 

1961-D 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$22,500 

1962-P 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$10,000+ 

1962-D 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$15,000+ 

1963-P 

NGC MS 67 

$4,500 

1963-D 

PCGS MS 66 FBL 

$4,600 

1951 

PCGS PROOF 67 DEEP CAMEO 

$30,000+ 

1952 

PCGS PROOF 67 DEEP CAMEO 

$35,000 

1953 

PCGS PROOF 67 DEEP CAMEO 

$27,000 

1954 

PCGS PROOF 68 DEEP CAMEO 

$18,000 

1955 

NGC PF 69 ULTRA CAMEO 

$18,000 

1956 Type 1 

PCGS PROOF 68 DEEP CAMEO 

$40,000+ 

1956 Type 2 

PCGS PROOF 69 DEEP CAMEO 

$8,500 

1957 

PCGS PROOF 69 DEEP CAMEO 

$25,000+ 

1958 

PCGS PROOF 68 DEEP CAMEO 

$19,000 

1959 

PCGS PROOF 69 DEEP CAMEO 

$70,000+ 

1960 

PCGS PROOF 69 DEEP CAMEO 

$15,000+ 

1961 Dbl Die Rev 

PCGS PROOF 67 CAMEO 

$25,000+ 

1961 

PCGS PROOF 68 DEEP CAMEO 

$3,800 

1962 

PCGS PROOF 69 DEEP CAMEO 

$14,000 

1963 

PCGS PROOF 69 DEEP CAMEO 

$9,500 
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Chapter 4 


Mint State Franklin 
Date Analysis 


Note to Chapter 4: The certified populations in this chapter are based on the 
PCGS Population Report of 3/02 and the NGC Census of 3/31/02. 







Varieties 

ioj Doubled die reverse. Shows best at motto. See Comments for fur¬ 
ther discussion, (photo) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS60-63 

MS64 

MS65 

MS66 

MS67+ 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

133 

585 

327 

7 

0 

1052 

PCGS MS FBL 

51 

717 

763 

110 

0 

1641 

NGC MS 

64 

312 

376 

37 

2 

791 

NGC MS FBL 

18 

140 

304 

34 

2 

498 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. Though low mintage, many were 
saved as first-year of issue. 

Value: AU's are worth about $6. A nice AU58 about $10. even though the 
lowest grades are worth $3. 


MS 64 FBL: A good date to acquire in MS 64 FBL! As original BU Franklin 
rolls of almost every Franklin date have evaporated from the market, 
choice MS 64 FBL specimens have become increasingly elusive. Color 
coins are also quite scarce. 

Value: Choice MS 64 FBL brilliant Franklins can usually be acquired for 
under $50. Considering the limited availability of these coins, not a bad 
price! Toned examples are generally of the unattractive gray-brown variety, 
and will sell in the $30 range as a result. Color coins will usually sell for 2-3 
times that figure. 
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1948 Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: As with most coins in the Franklin series, gem 1948-P’s are 
usually found with some amount of toning (see notes on MS 65 toned) and 
brilliant coins can be difficult to find. Coupled with the extra demand for 
“fresh, white” coins by many collectors, these are often in short supply. 
Being the first year of issue, small quantities of original 1948-P rolls were 
tucked away by collectors upon their release from the mint. As a result, the 
1948-P is one of the “less rare” dates in MS 65 brilliant condition. The term 
“less rare” is intentionally used, for while the 1948-P is easier to locate in 
MS 65 brilliant than most dates in the series, it is by no means easy to 
locate - they are not. More correctly stated, the 1948-P is not quite as rare 
as many of the other issues! Over the course of the past five years since the 
first edition of “The Complete Guide to Franklin Half Dollars” was pub¬ 
lished, this date has become quite elusive in fully brilliant MS 65 grade. 
Value: At the peak of the market in 7989-90, MS 65 1948-P’s were selling in 
the $500-$600 range. Nice, white certified examples should currently be 
available in the $80-$100 range in non-FBL. 

MS 65 Toned: Toned examples of the 1948-P are generally not as popular 
as their brilliant counterparts due largely to the fact that most toned speci¬ 
mens came from government-issue mint sets, and typically possess a 
rather dull golden-brown toning. Attractive, multi-colored specimens are 
very scarce and generally attract a significant premium when located in 
MS 65. 

Value: Coins with below-average to average toning are worth $60-$85. 
Expect to pay anywhere from 25-200% more for attractively toned examples. 


MS 65 FBL: Most 1948-P’s are very well struck or fully struck. When located 
in MS 65, the ‘48-P is usually full bell line (FBL), and can usually be 
acquired for a small 25% premium over the price of a non-FBI.. While rela¬ 
tively common at the time of the publication of the first Franklin Guide, 
this date is now semi-scarce in MS 65 FBL, either toned or brilliant. 

Value: Most toned FBL examples with average color can be acquired for 
$100 or less. On the other hand, toned specimens with spectacular multi¬ 
colored toning have traded hands for over $500. Fully brilliant MS 65 FBL 
1948-P Franklins are a tremendous value at current values - they usually 
can be acquired for $125-$250. These coins are far more elusive now than 4- 
5 years ago. Most original 1948-P Franklin rolls containing any gems have 
long been broken up, with the finer examples finding their way into top 
Franklin collections. 


Franklin Halves 
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1948 Continued 


MS 66 & MS 67: Extremely scarce in MS 66 or higher grade. Toned exam¬ 
ples usually do not have quite enough “pizzazz” to warrant the superior 
rating. Brilliant, untoned examples do exist in MS 66. Many otherwise 
superb, mark-free examples exhibit some pitting on the high points of 
Franklin’s cheek and on the Liberty bell, keeping these coins in the MS 65 
category. This high-point pitting is a common problem with most Franklin 
dates, and is a major factor in the dearth of MS 66 and higher grade speci¬ 
mens in the series. To date, several 1948-P Franklins have been graded in 
MS 66 by the major grading services. On the plus side, most of these are 
probably FBL. 

The 1948-P is extremely rare in MS 67 grade, with or without full 
bell lines. This author has handled two. One example was relatively bril¬ 
liant, with light powder blue toning. The other was a spectacular iridescent 
multi-color toned example. 

Value: Average toned 1948-P Franklins in MS 66 FBL can sometimes be 
acquired for as little as $300-$500. On the other hand, the few MS 66 FBL 
examples with spectacular multi-colored toning have traded hands for 
upwards of $2,000. Fully brilliant untoned MS 66 FBL 1948-P Franklins 
have been trading between $800-$1500. 

The finest MS 67 FBL this author has handled sold for well over 
$10,000. It was graded MS 67 * FBL by NGC - the only MS 67 FBL to also 
receive the “star" designation from that service. 

General Comments 

This date was relatively easy to acquire in MS 65 FBL brilliant five 
years ago, when the first “Complete Guide” was published. Since that time, 
such examples have become considerably more elusive - far more elusive 
than its current low price might indicate! 

All 1948-P’s show some 
doubling on the motto which, 
according to Breen, is in the master 
die and appears to some degree on 
all coins struck in 1948. We have 
designated a variety for the 
strongest doubling found (#101). 

(Breen,417) 
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Varieties 

101 Doubled die obverse, (photo) 

102 Doubled die reverse. Minor doubling which shows best at motto. 
See Comments, (photo) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

164 

614 

171 

4 

0 

953 

PCGS MS FBL 

51 

855 

500 

30 

0 

1436 

NGC MS 

66 

307 

404 

14 

0 

791 

NGC MS FBL 

15 

136 

280 

4 

0 

435 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Saved as first year of issue, despite fairly low 
mintage. 

Value: AU’s are worth about $7. 

MS 64 FBL: This another very good date to collect in MS 64 FBL - especial¬ 
ly in either brilliant or attractively toned condition. 

Value: Attractive MS 64 FBL coins typically trade in the $40-$60 range, but 
may be considered slightly undervalued at that level, given their scarcity. 
$11 in MS60 to $32 in MS64. 


Franklin Halves 
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1948-D Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: Scarce when the first Franklin Guide was published in 
1997, the 1948-D is far more elusive today in fully brilliant MS 65. Since 
this is normally a very well struck issue, most examples are FBL. 

Value: Very scarce in brilliant MS 65. Very underpriced at current levels. 
These were $700-$800 coins in 1989, $l00-$200 today in non-FBL. 

MS 65 Toned: The 1948-D also mirrors the 1948-P with respect to toning. 
The majority of the toned specimens come from original government issue 
mint-sets, and possess similar golden-brown toning as found on the ‘48- 
P’s. Luster is generally average on these coins. The 1948-D is very difficult 
to find in MS 65 with attractive color toning. Such examples generally 
command a significant premium. 

Value: Extremely scarce in MS 65 with attractive color toning, and worth a 
healthy premium if you can find one. Average toned examples can generally 
be acquired for $100-5200 in non-FBL The finest color-toned examples have 
traded for well over $500. 

MS 65 FBL Like the 1948-P, most ‘48-D’s are well struck or fully struck. If 
one locates a gem 1948-D, it is generally full bell line. The examples not 
qualifying as FBL are usually due to excessive bagmarks in the bell line 
area, and not to strike. Fully brilliant untoned 1948-D Franklins are now 
quite scarce. Most gems have some degree of toning. 

Value: Do not pay a significant premium for FBL - around 25% should be 
enough. Brilliant specimens generally command a bit more than average 
toned examples - $200-$300for the former and $l50-$250for the latter. 

MS 66 & MS 67: As rare as the '48-P is in MS 66, the ‘48-D is at least 3 times 
scarcer. Finding an example clean enough with nice color to warrant an 
MS 66 grade is almost impossible. 1948-D Franklins with brilliant untoned 
surfaces are extremely scarce in MS66 FBL, far more elusive than the 1948- 
P in this grade. 

The 1948-D is unknown in MS 67. (None graded by NGC or PCGS) 
Value: This was a $3,500 coin in 1989 for very good reason. Still an expen¬ 
sive date, but if you are assembling a top Franklin set, well worth the 
money. This date has appreciated considerably over the past several years, 
and is currently a $1500-$2500 coin when found with the typical golden 
brown mint set color. Examples with superb color, or blast-white untoned sur¬ 
faces, command considerably more, usually trading in the $3,000-$5,000 range. 
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1948-D Continued 


General Comments 

Though a million more ‘48-D’s were minted than '48-P's, the 
1948-D is the rarer coin in gem condition. Being the first year of issue, orig¬ 
inal rolls of each were horded in small amounts. However, Denver minted 
Franklins seemed to acquire far more bagmarks from the moment they 
were struck to the time they reached the banks. The 1948-D is scarce in 
gem toned condition, and extremely scarce in gem brilliant. Fortunately, it 
is a well struck date, and most examples are full bell line. This date is a 
great buy in either untoned brilliant MS 65 FBL grade, or MS 65 FBL grade 
with exceptional toning. The 1948-D is now far more scarce in either con¬ 
dition than at the time of the publication of the first “Franklin Guide”. 



101 . 1948 -D Doubled die obverse. 

(Bill Fivaz) 


102 . 1948 -D Doubled die reverse. 

(Stanton/Fivaz) 


Franklin Halves 
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1949 



Mintage 

5,614,000 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

150 

393 

194 

15 

0 

752 

PCGS MS FBL 

87 

478 

405 

68 

0 

1038 

NGC MS 

69 

246 

227 

24 

1 

567 

NGC MS FBL 

24 

108 

121 

11 

0 

264 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $10 which is why / recommend an uncirculated 
coin for only a few dollars more. 

MS 64 FBL: Scarce -- especially in brilliant. Another great date in MS 64 
FBL at current price levels - especially in either fully brilliant or attractively 
toned condition. 

Value: Superb MS 64 brilliant specimens typically trade in the $80-$150 
range, but are rarely available! The 1949-P is very scarce in the higher grades 
in brilliant condition. 

MS 65 Brilliant: Extremely scarce in this condition. Most examples are 
fully struck, possessing the sharpness of detail found on the ‘48-P. Being 
fully struck, most 1949-P’s are also FBL. Brilliant, untoned examples are 
worth a significant premium over average-toned examples, as virtually all 
the MS 65's are mint-set toned specimens. 

Value: If you can find one for under $500-$600, even if it is not FBL, grab it 
up! They are a bargain at current levels, and are one of the most underrated 
dates in the series in brilliant MS 65. 
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1949 Continued 


MS 65 Toned: Most MS 65 1949-P’s are toned. Most of these coins come 
from the cardboard-issue mint-sets released from 1948-1958. While mint- 
set toned ‘49-P’s are often a bit more colorful than the mint-set Franklins 
of the previous year, most of the more spectacular specimens are now 
tucked away in collections. Beautifully toned multi-colored pieces are 
highly prized when they are located. 

Value: Average toned examples can usually be acquired for $75-$125 in 
non-FBL. More spectacular examples have been known to sell for $400- 
$600. Such coins rarely surface, but are a real bargain when you can find 
them. 

MS 65 FBL: As at least 50% of ‘49-P’s are fully struck with full bell lines, one 
should not pay a significant premium for this date in FBL.Not an easy date 
in superb MS 65 FBL! Examples with either attractive color toning or bril¬ 
liant untoned surfaces are extremely scarce. The occasional MS 65 FBL 
that appears on the market usually exhibits average speckled mint set toning. 
Value: While average toned specimens can be acquired for as little as $150- 
$250, superb color coins, or 1949-P Franklins with brilliant untoned sur¬ 
faces, usually command well upwards of $500. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Extremely scarce on today’s numismatic marketplace if 
one will settle for an MS 66 FBL with average mint set color. However, if 
one’s sight is set a bit higher, and the goal is to acquire either a superb 
color coin, or a brilliant 1949-P in MS 66 FBL, he/she may have a very long 
wait. This date is extremely rare in either condition! 

The 1949-P has not been graded in MS 67 or MS 67 FBL by either 
NGC or PCGS. 

Value: Nearly all the MS 66 coins on the market are also FBL While average 
toned examples can still be acquired for under $1,000, the value for superb 
color coins has appreciated considerably over the years - such examples may 
sell for upwards of $2,000. Brilliant MS 66 FBL 1949-P Franklins have sky¬ 
rocketed in value, due to their great rarity. These coins now usually sell for 
upwards of$5,000-$6,000 on today’s market. 


General Comments 

Once considered a “common date", this can no longer be consid¬ 
ered the case, if one’s goal is to acquire either attractively toned or bril¬ 
liant MS 65 FBL examples. MS 66 FBL 1949-P Franklins falling into either 
of the latter categories are very rare, and have appreciated substantially 
over the past several years. 


Franklin Halves 
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1949-D 


Mintage 


4,120.600 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

357 

490 

37 

1 

0 

885 

PCGS MS FBL 

147 

973 

181 

11 

0 

1312 

NGC MS 

150 

480 

94 

2 

0 

726 

NGC MS FBL 

61 

240 

63 

2 

0 

366 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: In 1979/80 nice AU's sold for $35 and up but today they are worth 
about $15. 


MS 64 FBL: MS 64 FBL 1949-D Franklins are approximately as scarce as the 
1949-P in this grade, though tend to appear on the market with greater fre¬ 
quency, as they are usually priced somewhat higher than the 1949-P of the 
same grade. Look for high-end MS 64 1949-D’s. This date is extremely 
scarce in MS 64 FBL with attractive color toning. 

Value: The 1949-D in MS 64 FBL will trade for as little as $60-$ 100, though 
the finer examples in brilliant condition will often trade in the $200 range. 
Color coins will also trade in the $200+ range. 


MS 65 Brilliant: One of the key dates of the series in MS 65 - brilliant or 
toned. Bagmarks are the biggest problem for this date. If one has the good 
fortune of acquiring an original '49-D roll, it is very doubtful any of the 
coins will grade MS 65. On the plus side, most ‘49-D's are either well struck 
or fully struck, with good luster. While strike is not quite as consistent as 
on the '48-D, most examples will possess full bell lines. Another plus - a 
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1949-D Continued 


fair number of the MS 65 examples graded to date possess little or no ton¬ 
ing! When looking for this date, stick with the brilliant or attractively toned 
pieces. Most MS 65 1949-D’s possess a very drab, speckled grey toning. 
These are "technical" “65’s", but are guaranteed to be among the least 
attractive coins in your set. 

Value: Brilliant examples usually command a significant premium, selling 
anywhere from $1,000-1,500 in non-FBL. This is quite a bit down from the 
peak of89 when such coins were selling for $3,000-4,000. 


MS 65 Toned: As mentioned above, most toned examples are a very unat¬ 
tractive grey or dull brown in color. They are among the ugliest mint-set 
toned coins in the series. Already rare in MS 65, beautiful multi-color 
toned MS 65’s are extremely rare. 

Value: Average toned pieces generally sell for $500-$800 in non -FBI. - down 
from their peak of $3,000-4,000 of late 89. Expect to pay at least 50% more 
for an attractively toned specimen. 


MS 65 FBL: Similar strike characteristics to the 1948-D, with full strikes and 
full bell lines the rule rather than the exception. When this date does not 
grade FBL, it is usually do to significant abrasion in the bell line area rather 
than inadequate strike. 

Value: A 50%-100% premium over non-FBL examples. Fully brilliant MS 65 
FBL 1949-D Franklins have been trading in the $1500-$2500 range. 
Examples with superb color toning may even command a bit more, due to 
their extreme rarity. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Ultra-rare!! Original 1949 mint sets are not a reliable 
source for locating gem examples of this date. Most examples found in 
mint sets are very baggy and very ugly. Original rolls are not a good source 
for locating gems. Again, the coins are generally very baggy. Where can one 
hope to find a superb quality MS 66? The best method is to constantly 
hound the dealers who specialize in this field. If a "wonder” '49-D does 
surface, one of these dealers is likely to acquire it. 

The few MS 66 examples that have been graded have been from 
mint-sets. A few possess very attractive multi-color toning, with minimal 
bagmarks. 

Neither NGC nor PCGS has graded a 1949-D in MS 67. 

Value: Anywhere from $5,000 to $15,000. Much depends on the eye-appeal 
of the individual coin. The price usually depends on: 1. if the owner wants to 
sell; and 2. how much the prospective buyer wants it! 


Franklin Halves 
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1949-D Continued 


General Comments 

The key date in the series in MS 65. A bargain at current levels, as 
attractive gems were selling for $3,000-$4,000 in the late 1980’s. A great 
time to put one (or more) away - if they can be found. Few gems have been 
graded, fewer still possess either brilliant, untoned surfaces, or attractive 
color toning that collectors seek. Most ‘49-D’s are FBL. 
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Varieties 

101 RPM West (W&M photo) 

102 RPM South. Very weak and difficult to detect in lower grades. 
Cherrypicker’s places value at: AU-$45. MS60-S75; MS63-S95. (FS, 
p.255. photo) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS60-63 

MS64 

MS65 

MS66 

MS67+ 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

256 

976 

816 

101 

1 

2150 

PCGS MS FBL 

6 

150 

236 

51 

2 

445 

NGC MS 

77 

316 

575 

108 

3 

1079 

NGC MS FBL 

3 

25 

33 

3 

0 

64 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: In the height of the silver boom of 1979/80 nice All's sold for $75 or 
more and were among the few circulated Franklins not melted for their sil¬ 
ver content. Today a niceAU can be had for $15 with a “slider" perhaps $25. 


MS 64 FBL: Very scarce in MS 64 FBI. - especially in brilliant condition! A 
great issue to acquire in this grade, at current levels. Given the typical soft 
strike of the 1949-S, minimally marked MS 64 FBL coins are scarce. Most 
that surface are toned examples from mint sets. 

Value: Superb MS 64 FBL 1949-S Franklins will trade anywhere from $150- 
$300, depending on the eye-appeal. Brilliant examples typically trade in the 
higher end of that range. 


Franklin Halves 
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1949-S Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: Considered the “King of the Series" many years ago. 
Before the advent of certified grading, many collectors considered the 
1949-S the key date. Knowledgeable dealers and collectors knew better. 
While scarce in MS 65 brilliant condition, the ‘49-S is not as difficult to 
locate as the 1949-P or D. Original rolls, which rarely surface, will often 
yield a gem or two. As with most of the “S” mint rolls of the Franklin series, 
BIJ 1949-S rolls tend to be cleaner than average for the series. Luster is 
generally excellent. The one complaint is strike. While generally not as 
weakly struck as the typical 1953-S or 1952-S, fully struck examples of this 
date represent a minority of the mint state population. 

Value: Attractive, decently struck pieces can generally be acquired for $100- 
$200 in non-FBL Considering the difficulty factor, a very inexpensive price - 
the same coins were selling for $400-$600 in the early 1980's. 


MS 65 Toned: The majority of gem 1949-S Franklins are mint set toned 
coins. As a rule, they are rather dull and colorless. Subdued speckled violet 
or golden-brown colors predominate. Attractive multi-colored pieces are 
extremely scarce, and rarely encountered. 

Value: $100-$ 150 for average toned examples - not a bad price, considering 
that MS 60 pieces were selling near this level at the height of the market in 
the late 1980’s. Attractively toned '49-S' command considerably more -2 to 3 
times normal levels for the finer examples. 


MS 65 FBL: If one is hunting for either brilliant or attractively toned exam¬ 
ples, this is another semi-key issue that has moved from the "scarce” cate¬ 
gory five years ago, to the "extremely scarce" category today. 

Value: While examples with average toning can be acquired for as little as 
$300-$500, beautifully toned or brilliant 1949-S MS 65 FBL Franklins have 
appreciated considerably the past several years. Expect to pay 2-3 times 
more for a premium example. 


MS 66 & MS 67: Scarce at the time of the publication of the first "Franklin 
Guide", extremely scarce today. Most examples surfacing on the market 
today exhibit the typical “S" mint strike - somewhat soft and mushy, lack¬ 
ing in complete bell lines. Well struck FBL examples exhibit similar eye- 
appeal, with mint set toning in pastel shades. While examples with excep¬ 
tional color toning do exist, they are rarely encountered in this grade at 
this point in time. The same can be said for fully brilliant MS 66 and MS 66 
FBL Franklins. They do exist, but rarely appear on the market. 

The 1949-S is extremely rare in the highest grade of MS 67. To 
date, only three examples have been graded in MS 67 FBL. All three exam¬ 
ples were toned. 
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1949-S Continued 


Value: The average toned 1949-S in MS 66 can be acquired for as little as 
$250-$400. The "PQ" coins run considerably more - $500 to $1,000 for 
examples with exceptional color or brilliant surfaces. MS 66 FBI 1949-S 
Franklins with average mint set color have traded in the $1000-$2000 over 
the past few years. On the other hand, one specimen with superb multi-col¬ 
ored rainbow toning sold for over $6,000 to a dealer (Tomaska). Those coins 
might easily realize 25%-50% more today. Brilliant MS 66 FBL 1949-S 
Franklins are also in great demand, though few such coins exist. As a result, 
they have been trading in the $4,000+ range the past few years - reflecting a 
huge appreciation in value from the $1,000-$1,500 levels of several years 
ago. 

There have been a few examples graded in MS 67 FBL. The last 
example on the market sold fora reported $8,000. 

General Comments 

Considerably more elusive than 5-6 years ago when the first 
“Franklin Guide” was published, this date is now scarce in MS 65 with 
average mint set toning, very scarce with the same toning, but in MS 65 
FBL, and extremely scarce in MS 65 FBL with either exceptional color ton¬ 
ing or brilliant surfaces. Higher grade MS 66 and MS 66 FBL specimens are 
more elusive by a factor of 10! Now a very “hot” date if you can locate an 
attractive “PQ” specimen! 



Franklin Halves 
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1950 



Mintage 

7,793,509 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

106 

420 

198 

5 

0 

729 

PCGS MS FBL 

53 

410 

451 

66 

0 

980 

NGC MS 

61 

197 

281 

24 

1 

564 

NGC MS FBL 

9 

58 

99 

17 

2 

185 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $5. Most lower grades can be found in silver 
bullion. 

MS 64 FBL: The 1950-P is another date that is very elusive in MS 64 FBL - 
with or without toning. It is far more difficult than current buy/sell prices 
suggest. Beautifully toned examples are extremely scarce, as there were no 
mint sets issued in 1950. 

Value: Attractive brilliant MS 64 FBL specimens generally trade for under 
$100 - but few dealers have any examples in inventory! Beautiful color coins 
trade in the $100-$200 range. 

MS 65 Brilliant: One of the most popular dates in the series - when they 
can be located. Brilliant, MS 65 specimens are extremely scarce, though 
they are a "type” collectors dream. Examples from original rolls are often 
remarkably free of bagmarks (for a Franklin). Unfortunately, original rolls 
are seldom encountered. The strike is usually full on these coins, and their 
luster exceptional, with bright, satiny semi-pl surfaces. The cheek of 
Franklin, and the bell on the reverse, are usually smooth, devoid of the pit- 
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1950 Continued 


ting or other high-point imperfections so commonly found in other dates 
of this series. Finally, along with the superior luster characteristics, strike, 
and overall surfaces, the 1950-P was the last “P” mint of the pre-1960 peri¬ 
od to display the sharpness of detail common to the BU Franklins of the 
1948-1949 period. The master die used to produce all working dies began 
to evidence significant wear by 1951, such that even fully struck Franklins 
of these later years do not possess the same sharpness of detail as the earli¬ 
er issues. This gradual loss of definition is particularly obvious in the 
strands of Franklin’s hair, and in the detail of the Liberty bell (see photos 
page 21). 

Value: Attractive blazers can usually be located for $150-$250 in non-FBL. 
These coins are among the most popular in the series at this level. 


MS 65 Toned: One of the few Franklin dates that is almost harder to find in 
MS 65 toned condition than in MS 65 brilliant. The reason? No govern¬ 
ment mint-sets were issued in 1950! As a result, most of the toned gems 
that do surface are plucked from collections where the coin may have been 
housed in an old cardboard album. Beautifully toned gems are extremely 
rare, and eagerly sought by collectors attempting to build that “ultimate” 
toned set. 

Value: Average toned pieces can be acquired for the same price as brilliant 
examples - anywhere from $100-$200. Beautifully toned, multi-colored 
gems can command considerably more - as much as $500-$600 in a few 
notable cases. 

MS 65 FBL: The 1950-P is a superior quality date in the Franklin series in 
all respects except one - the strike is often a bit soft in the bell lines on the 
reverse. Nevertheless, this is not a difficult date to locate in FBL, as approx¬ 
imately half the ‘50-P’s are FBL. On the other hand, truly exceptional spec¬ 
imens with fully brilliant surfaces, or with color toning, are considerably 
scarcer today than a half decade ago. Like most of the issues in the 
Franklin series, the steady stream of truly superb MS 65 FBL 1950-P 
Franklins has been reduced to a trickle the past several years. 

Value: Examples with average pastel toning can still be acquired for as little 
as $150-$250. Brilliant specimens have appreciated the past several years, 
and usually trade in the $200-$400 range. Superb examples with color ton¬ 
ing will command even more. 

MS 66 & MS 67: One of the few Franklin dates that may be located in 
untoned brilliant, or minimally toned MS 66 - due to the generally excel¬ 
lent quality of the date. Most of these examples are fully struck, with bold 
bell lines. Toned examples will usually not display the beautiful iridescent 
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qualities of some of the more spectacular mint set Franklins. Avoid any 
toned MS 66 ‘50-P's that are not colorful, attractive coins. 

There have been a couple 1950-P Franklins graded in MS 67 FBL. 
Both exhibited attractive multi-colored toning. 

Value: As little as $600-$700 - for drab toned pieces, while brilliant or 
attractively toned examples may command $1500-$2,500. 


General Comments 

Superb specimens with fully brilliant surfaces or attractive color 
toning are considerably rarer than in the late 1990’s. When it comes time 
to sell, quality conscious collectors generally choose to sell their favorite 
coins last, and a truly superb mint state 1950-P Franklin ranks as a premier 
type coin for the series. A great coin to tuck away - if you can find one! 
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Varieties 

101 Doubled die reverse. Minor doubling which shows best at motto. 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

250 

487 

69 

1 

0 

807 

PCGS MS FBL 

108 

673 

207 

5 

0 

993 

NGC MS 

128 

329 

150 

2 

0 

609 

NGC MS FBL 

18 

107 

67 

2 

0 

194 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU’s are worth about $5. Lower grades are found in silver bullion. 

MS 64 FBL: The 1950-D is approximately as scarce as the 1950-P in MS 64 
FBL. BU rolls of either the 1950-P or D are very hard to come by, and are 
the primary source for MS 64 FBL Franklins. Color coins are very scarce. 
Value: MS 64 FBL 1950-D Franklins generally trade between $80 and $150, 
depending on the eye-appeal of the coin. 

MS 65 Brilliant: Like the 1949-D, bagmarks present the greatest deterrent 
in locating gem specimens. Most 1950-D’s possess good luster, though not 
of the same quality as the ‘50-P, which is usually brighter, with a semi-pl 
quality. The strike on the 1950-D is inconsistent, and overall the poorest of 
the early “D” mints. This is relative. Of the three mints, Philadelphia, 
Denver, and San Francisco, the Denver mint Franklins were most consis- 
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1950-D Continued 


tently the best struck of the three. Well struck 1950-D Franklins are the 
rule, and not the exception. Because mint sets were not issued in 1950, a 
sizeable percentage of 1950-D Franklins in MS 65 are brilliant, with little or 
no toning. Still, this date is easier to acquire toned than brilliant, with bril¬ 
liant specimens perhaps comprising 20% of the gem population. 

Value: Attractive non-FBL blazers can usually be located for $400-$600 - 
well below the $2,000-$2.500 they were commanding at the peak of the mar¬ 
ket in 1989. The 1950-D is a tremendous value at this level, as few surface in 
any given year. 


MS 65 Toned: While many ‘50-D’s are toned, they are rather dull and unat¬ 
tractive. Most are a golden-grey in color. Multi-colored 1950-D Franklins 
are rarely encountered. If one is attempting to assemble a superb toned 
set, the 1950-D will be one of the toughest dates to acquire in this condi¬ 
tion. 

Value: Average toned 1950-D’s can be acquired for as little as $400-$500 in 
non-FBL - even less if they are particularly unattractive. The rare colorful 
examples may command many times that price. 


MS 65 FBL: While the Denver mint coins of the Franklin series are general¬ 
ly boldly struck, the strike of the 1950-D is a bit below average for a "D” 
mint. Still, 40-50% of these examples would probably qualify as FBL. 

Value: Given the fact that this date is often well struck with full bell lines, 
one should not pay a premium over 25-50% for such examples. Expect to 
pay $500-$700 for average toned examples. At least double that for attrac¬ 
tive brilliant or toned pieces. 


MS 66: To date, only 2 examples have been graded in MS 66 FBL by NGC, 5 
by PCGS. Most of those seven coins possess some degree of toning. This 
author did handle a fully brilliant example in MS 66 FBL approximately 
two years before the publication of this second edition. 

Value: Due to its great rarity coupled with the demand by collectors 
attempting to assemble top quality Franklin collections, the 1950-D MS 66 
FBL has exploded in value the past half decade. The last example to trade 
hands, a brilliant specimen, reportedly sold for almost $20,000! A very high 
price. On the other hand, fully brilliant 1950-D Franklins with MS 66 sur¬ 
faces are extraordinarily rare. 

General Comments 

This is another date that has exploded in value the past half 
decade in top quality condition, as collectors vying to assemble top-ranked 
sets compete for the few examples that exist in MS 66 FBL. 
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1951 



Mintage 

16,859,602 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

111 

490 

345 

26 

0 

972 

PCGS MS FBL 

26 

352 

314 

50 

1 

749 

NGC MS 

35 

240 

510 

54 

2 

841 

NGC MS FBL 

1 

9 

27 

4 

0 

41 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU’s are worth about $5. Lower grades are found in silver bullion. 
Uncirculated coins are recommended. 


MS 64 FBL: Another very tough issue in MS 64 FBL!! Most 1951-P Franklins 
are softly struck, and are not FBL. The 1951-P MS 64 FBL is especially elu¬ 
sive in brilliant condition. 

Value: Attractive MS 64 FBL 1951 -P Franklins usually trade between $50 
and $100. This is a very low level, considering the difficulty in finding these 
coins. Another MS 64 FBL date with good "upside"! 


MS 65 Brilliant: Very underrated in this condition. Most examples display 
excellent luster. The high-points generally display some light pitting - 
areas where the planchet did not completely flow into the deepest recesses 
of the die. Additionally, the ‘51-P often displays a somewhat mushy strike, 
though it is rarely found softly struck. The finest ‘51-P’s will not quite 
match the finest ‘50-P’s in overall quality, primarily because of some loss 
of definition attributable to the gradual wearing of the master die. In other 
words, a fully struck 1951-P will not have the sharpness of detail that can 
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1951 Continued 


be found on fully struck 1948-1950 Philadelphia mint coins, as the master 
die used to make the 1951 working dies no longer possessed the definition 
it once had. 

Value: With a bit of patience brilliant non-FBL gems can be located for $90- 
150. 


MS 65 Toned: Easier to find in MS 65 toned condition than brilliant. Most 
toned examples are not terribly attractive. “Grey” is a very common tint - 
even on MS 66’s! Luster is also usually below average. Attractive, colorful 
1951-P's do turn up on occasion, and are worth considerable premiums. 
Value: Average toned pieces can be acquired for as little as $50-$75. The real 
“PQ" examples may command multiples of that figure - over $200 in a few 
cases. They are well worth it. As the population tables indicate, any toned 
'51-P, whether ugly or beautiful, is far more difficult to locate than the cur¬ 
rent low price might indicate. 


MS 65 FBI.: Always a scarce coin in this grade, the 1951 -P in either brilliant 
or attractively toned MS 65 FBL is slowly edging toward the status of actu¬ 
ally being a rarity in this grade. There are few original rolls left to cherry- 
pick. When a truly original roll does surface, there is a slim chance that it 
will yield a single gem in full bell line! 

Value: This is a date that could be expected to appreciate substantially in 
years to come in either brilliant condition, or with attractive color toning. 
While the 1951-P in brilliant MS 65 FBL still trades in the $250-$350 range, 
it is far more elusive than this trading range would indicate. Beautifully 
toned examples are rare, and could be even more valuable in the years to 
come. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Very scarce in MS 66. To date, 27 examples have been 
graded in MS 66, and 45 in MS 66 FBL by PCGS. On the other hand, NGC 
has graded 53 in MS 66, and only 4 in MS 66 FBL. NGC has also graded 2 
examples in MS 67. These were not FBL. Nearly all the 31 examples graded 
in MS 66 FBL by both services were originally from mint sets. On the other 
hand, the 1951-P is rare in MS 66 or MS 66 FBL with brilliant surfaces. 

There has been one 1951-P graded MS67 FBL by PCGS -- a 
breathtaking color coin (pictured on the cover). This coin was originally 
acquired by this author for over $20,000. 

Value: Mint set toned MS 66 FBL 1951-P Franklins with average color can 
sometimes be acquired for as little as $1,000. Brilliant examples, or superbly 
toned specimens, may trade four to five times that level! 
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General Comments 

The 1951-P is highly desirable in MS 64 to MS 66 FBL grades with 
either attractive color toning, or brilliant untoned surfaces. The occasional 
MS 66 FBL that surfaces usually exhibits ordinary golden-brown mint set 
toning. Examples with superb color, or brilliant untoned surfaces, are 
rarely encountered. 
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1951-D 


Mintage 

9,475,200 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

95 

367 

94 

1 

0 

557 

PCGS MS FBL 

57 

516 

275 

17 

0 

865 

NGC MS 

32 

192 

123 

3 

0 

350 

NGC MS FBL 

16 

153 

123 

5 

0 

297 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $9. Lower grades are found in silver bullion. A 
nice AU58 is worth $15. 

MS 64 FBL About as difficult to find in MS 64 FBL as the 1951 -P. Most MS 
64 1951-D’s are well struck, with excellent bell lines. The 1951-D is 
extremely scarce in MS 64 FBL with attractive color toning. 

Value: Brilliant or attractively toned MS 64 FBL 1951-D Franklins generally 
trade between $70-$125, color coins roughly double that range. 

MS 65 Brilliant: Extremely scarce! The 1951-D is very difficult to find in MS 
65, and most of these are toned examples plucked from mint sets. In MS 65 
brilliant condition, the 1951-D may be as scarce as the 1949-D, though it 
currently sells for a fraction of the price of the '49-D when it is located. This 
situation may not last long, as the demand is growing for gem brilliant 
Franklins, and the supply is extremely limited. As with all the early “D" 
mints, bagmarks are the culprit behind the dearth of gem quality pieces. If 
one has the good fortune of locating an original roll, one is likely to find 
twenty very boldly struck, very lustrous - and very baggy coins. Feel lucky 
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1951 -D Continued 


to find one or two MS 64’s in the roll. An MS 65? This author has rarely 
been that fortunate. Compare this situation to the typical roll of Walking 
Liberty half dollars, which might include 8 or 10 gem specimens, and 
maybe an MS 66! 

Value: If you are lucky enough to find a brilliant, untoned MS 65, expect to 
pay anywhere from $300-$500 in non-FBL, perhaps even a bit more. It is a 
"seller's market" for these coins, as very few examples are graded in any 
given year, and there are many collectors seeking them out. 

MS 65 Toned: Most examples in toned condition are rather unattractive. 
The majority come from mint-sets. While the Philadelphia and San 
Francisco minted coins found in these mint sets often possessed very 
attractive color toning, the "D” mints were invariably a dull grey or brown 
in color. Attractively toned 1951-D Franklins are probably as rare and 
underrated as their brilliant counterparts. 

Value: Dull-toned 1951-D Franklins, because of their relatively poor eye- 
appeal, can sometimes be acquired for as little as $150-$250 in non-FBL MS 
65 non-FBL 1951 -D Franklins with superior color may sell for 4-5 times that 
figure. 

MS 65 FBL: The 1951-D is very elusive in this grade. When encountered, 
the typical gem 1951-D displays very dull gray, tan, or speckled brown 
mint set toning. Attractively toned examples are rare! Brilliant untoned 
1951-D Franklins in MS 65 FBL are also rare, ranking right behind the 
1949-D and 1950-D in this condition. 

Value: While values for the typical dull mint set toned pieces have been stag¬ 
nant the past several years, superb color coins and untoned brilliant speci¬ 
mens have appreciated 50%-100%. Some of the finer toned/brilliant speci¬ 
mens have fetched prices approaching $1,000. 

MS 66: The 1951-D is extremely rare in MS 66 FBL with brilliant untoned 
surfaces. This author has only handled two examples the past decade that 
were relatively untoned. Bagmarks are always the culprit. While boldly 
struck, the typical 1951-D ranks among the baggiest coins in the Franklin series. 
Value: Attractive mint set toned 1951 -D Franklins in MS 66 FBL have shown 
tremendous appreciation the past five years. Some of the finer toned speci¬ 
mens have sold for $7,000-$9,000. One brilliant specimen in MS 66 FBL sold 
for over $15,000! 


General Comments 

A great date to acquire anywhere near current levels - if you can 
find either a brilliant untoned specimen, or superbly toned piece. A very 
big “IF”! 
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Varieties 

101 RPM southwest. (W&M photo) 

101 a RPM southwest #2 ??? (see W&M photo) 

102 RPM south (W&M photo) 

103 Doubled die reverse. Most noticeable on motto and shows slightly 
on “E PLUR1BUS UNUM” (FS, p.255. photo) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

116 

556 

571 

40 

0 

1283 

PCGS MS FBL 

26 

308 

173 

38 

0 

545 

NGC MS 

33 

212 

609 

83 

4 

941 

NGC MS FBL 

0 

7 

17 

6 

0 

30 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $9. An AU58 about $15. 

MS 64 FBL: Very scarce in MS 64 FBL - especially in brilliant!! Another date 
that few dealers have in stock. This is among the toughest dates in an MS 
64 FBL set. 

Value: Brilliant 1951-S MS 64 FBL Franklins can generally be acquired for 
$ 100-$200. Color coins typically trade in the same range. 
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1951-S Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: The 1951-S is a very interesting date. Like all the “S” mints, 
it is often found poorly struck, with considerable flatness in the center of 
Franklin’s portrait, and mushy, almost non-existent bell lines. Every so 
often an example will surface with a full, bold strike! 

Brilliant 1951-S Franklins can be truly eye-catching, with spectac¬ 
ular luster, minimally marked surfaces, and a solid if not full strike. 
Though not difficult to locate in MS 65 toned, it is far more elusive in MS 
65 brilliant condition, as most gem examples from mint sets. 

Value: Brilliant MS 65 pieces can generally be acquired for around $100- 
$150 in non-FBL, and represent outstanding value, considering the level of 
difficulty. 

MS 65 Toned: Most MS 65 1951-S Franklins are toned examples from mint 
sets. Most possess average color and luster, though there is the occasional 
example with beautiful color toning in shades of burgundy, orange, violet, 
or green. 

Value: Average toned ‘51-S’ can generally be acquired for $75-$100. The 
occasional "PQ" toned example is rarely encountered, so establishing a price 
range is a bit difficult. $200-$300 for a non-FBL specimen might not be too 
much to pay for one of the more beautiful examples. 

MS 65 FBL: Scarce with full bell lines. An estimated 5-10% of examples in 
MS 65 also possess full bell lines. Most of these are a bit less than fully 
struck, possessing some softness in the hair curl in front of Franklin’s ear. 
A very small percentage of 1951-S Franklins, perhaps 2% or 3%, possess 
full, bold strikes, with sharp detail on all portions of the devices. 

Value: At one time in the mid-1980's MS 65 FBL 1951-S Franklins were sell¬ 
ing for $400-$500. Average-toned examples can currently be acquired for 
$250-$400, while pieces with attractive color toning may command 200% 
more. If a fully struck specimen of the kind described above becomes avail¬ 
able, it is worth an additional premium. These coins are rare. Fully brilliant 
1951 -S Franklins in MS 65 FBL are currently very scarce. The finer examples 
have traded just north of $1,000. 


MS 66 & MS 67: Extremely scarce, particularly in FBL! Nearly all high grade 
examples are from mint sets, typically exhibiting ordinary speckled toning. 
Exceptional color coins in MS 66 are rare, with or without full bell lines. 
Fully brilliant MS 66 FBL 1951-S are also very rare, this author having han¬ 
dled no more than a half dozen examples since the introduction of the FBL 
designation by NGC & PCGS. 

Only 4 1951-S Franklins have been graded in MS 67. All were certi¬ 
fied by NGC. None were designated FBL. 
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1951-S Continued 


Value: A date that has experienced extraordinary appreciation in MS 66 FBL 
with either exceptional color toning, or brilliant untoned surfaces. The 
finest examples have traded in the $3,000 - $5,000 range! 


General Comments 


While MS 64 to MS 66 FBL examples of this date have appreciated 
in value the past several years, they are also far more elusive than ever. A 
superb, near-flawless, well struck 1951-S with full bell lines, in MS 66 
grade, and with exceptional color, or brilliant surfaces, is a very rare coin, 
and highly recommended, if you can locate one! 



J 


m 3 - 1951 -S Double die reverse 

(Stanton!Fivaz) 
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1952 



Mintage 

21,274,073 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

90 

396 

284 

36 

0 

806 

PCGS MS FBL 

60 

484 

465 

133 

6 

1148 

NGC MS 

40 

277 

466 

80 

5 

868 

NGC MS FBL 

2 

41 

102 

24 

0 

169 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: A U's are worth about $5. 


MS 64 FBL: While not quite as elusive as the 1951 -R in MS 64 FBL, the 
1952-P is still a challenging date to acquire - especially in either brilliant or 
attractively toned condition. 

Value: Superb MS 64 FBL 1952-P’s may trade for as high as $60-$80 - even 
more if an example displays extraordinary toning. Average mint set toned 
examples may sell for as little as $30. 


MS 65 Brilliant: Superb examples of the ‘52-P are almost equal in quality 
to the finer 1950-P and 1951-P Franklins. The 1952-P can occasionally be 
located with extraordinarily clean, MS 65+ surfaces, exceptional luster, and 
full strikes - about as close to perfection as one can hope to find a brilliant 
mint state Franklin. It doesn't quite equal the ‘50-P in the area of strike 
detail, due to the aforementioned problems associated with the gradual 
wear of the master die. On the other hand, it was only the fifth year of the 
series. Compared to fully struck Franklins of the late 1950’s, the ‘52-P is far 
superior. Finding these brilliant specimens will be difficult, as most gem 
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‘52-P’s are toned. 

Value: Well struck, brilliant gems can usually be acquired for as little as 
$75-$I25 in non-FBL. These coins are much more difficult to locate than the 
low price would indicate. 

MS 65 Toned: The 1952-P is among the prettiest toned Philly dates of the 
series. Virtually all are mint set pieces. While attractively colored examples 
do not exist in the same quantities as the 1956-P, 1957-P, or 1958-P, the 
quality of the finer 1952-P's is second to none, with burgundy, gold, and 
wine-red colors predominating. Additionally, these coins are usually quite 
clean and boldly struck. 

Value: Average toned 1952-P’s can be acquired for as little as $60-$80 in 
non-FBL Attractive, colorful pieces are available, and can often be acquired 
for a modest premium. Grab 'em up while they’re still out there. The nicer 
"PQ" examples are not turning up with the frequency they did 5 and 10 
years ago. 

MS 65 FBL: Fully struck, full bell line '52-P’s are extremely desirable, for 
they make exceptional "type" coins. The 1952-P is overall a well struck 
date, and FBL specimens probably comprise about 25% of the gem popu¬ 
lation. Moderately scarce in toned condition with full bell lines, this date is 
quite elusive in brilliant FBL. 

Value: These coins are harder to find than ever. They offer tremendous value 
at the $200-$300 they have been trading at. 

MS 66 & MS 67: The 1952-P in brilliant condition is extremely scarce - 
more elusive than either the 1948-P or 1950-P in brilliant MS 66 FBL. 

The 1952-P has had a few examples graded in MS 67 FBL. It is 
extremely rare in this grade. All known examples apparently originated in 
mint sets. 

Value: Another date whose value has exploded the past several years in MS 
66 FBL While mint set examples with average color can be acquired for as 
little as $300-$500, superb color coins will sell for two to three times that 
value. Superb, brilliant untoned specimens have occasionally traded for 
$2,000-$2,500. The finest MS 67 FBL 1952-P Franklins have sold for over 
$ 10 , 000 ! 

General Comments 

As with all the dates in the Franklin series, demand is greatest for 
the finest 1952-P Franklins. Examples with either extraordinary color ton¬ 
ing, or blazing, virtually mark-free surfaces, are most in demand. Values 
for these superb specimens are stronger than ever, as the coins are now 
harder to find than ever. 
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Mintage 

25,395,600 


Varieties 

101 RPM west. (W&M photo) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

130 

422 

87 

0 

0 

639 

PCGS MS FBL 

69 

579 

303 

14 

1 

966 

NGC MS 

52 

232 

222 

8 

1 

515 

NGC MS FBL 

8 

91 

130 

5 

0 

224 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: All’s are worth about $4.50. Lower grades are valued as bullion. 


MS 64 FBL: Another surprisingly tough issue in attractive MS 64 FBL! 
Brilliant examples are very scarce, as are attractively toned specimens. A 
tough date to keep in stock! 

Value: $60-$ 100 for appealing brilliant coins. About half that level for unat¬ 
tractive examples with dull mint set toning. Beautiful color coins have sold 
for upwards of $200 in MS 64 FBL. 

MS 65 Brilliant: Almost as rare and underrated as the 1951-D in brilliant 
MS 65 condition. The two dates have much in common. Both are usually 
found with full, bold strikes, good luster, and plentiful abrasions - a very 
common problem with Denver mint Franklins. 

Value: A $700 coin at the peak of the market in 1989, this very scarce MS 65 issue 
can currently be acquired for $250-$400 in non-FBL. Grab up all you can find! 
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1952-D Continued 


MS 65 Toned: Like the other "D” mints of the early 1950’s, most toned 
1952-D Franklins are mint set coins. While the “P” mints and "S” mints 
would occasionally tone in beautiful rainbow colors, the Denver mint 
coins were usually a drab grey or brown in color. Attractive, brightly toned 
1952-D's with color toning are very scarce, and highly prized by collectors. 
Value: The typical toned 1952-D is usually priced between $I50-$250 in 
non-FBL. Beautifully toned color coins can command multiples of that fig¬ 
ure. 

MS 65 FBL: Like its sister the 1951-D, the ‘52-D is a very boldly struck date, 
and is normally available with full bell lines. Its strike is typical of the early 
"D” mints. These coins are among the sharpest struck issues of the 
Franklin series.Fully brilliant gem 1952-D Franklins are almost non-exis¬ 
tent on today’s numismatic landscape. Superb color coins are equally as 
rare. 

Value: Almost as rare as the 1951 -D in either brilliant MS 65 FBL or superbly 
toned MS 65 FBL, any examples that surface at the current $500-$800 level 
offer excellent value. Avoid "brilliant" 1952-D coins with dull surfaces - most 
likely a coin that has had heavy mint set toning removed through dipping. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Almost as rare as the 1951-D in this grade, due to all the 
aforementioned problems associated with this date. All the examples this 
author has handled have been mint-set toned coins, with color that, while 
not outstanding, was average to above average. Most MS 66 1952-D 
Franklins are full bell line. 

Incredibly, there has been a 1952-D graded in MS 67. It was also 
designated FBL. The coin was an unusually clean mint set toned specimen, 
toned in soft golden-brown on obverse & reverse. 

Value: The few MS 66 FBL's that have sold the past couple years have report¬ 
edly traded between $2,000-$4,000. A true "wonder” 1952-D with "monster" 
color, if such a coin were ever to surface, would undoubtedly command an 
additional premium. 

The lone 1952-D MS 67 FBL sold for approximately $15,000 in the 
late 1990"s. If on the market today, it would likely realize 25%-50% more. 

General Comments 

A GREAT date if you can find gems with either fully brilliant sur¬ 
faces, or superb color toning. Once one of these finer examples find their 
way into a collection, they rarely reappear. Attractive MS 66 examples are 
rarer still, this author having not handled, or been offered, such a coin in 
several years. 
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Varieties 

101 Triple mintmark (RPM) east and west. (W&M photo) 

PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

83 

522 

683 

75 

0 

1363 

PCGS MS FBL 

16 

173 

128 

12 

0 

329 

NGC MS 

16 

181 

516 

159 

10 

882 

NGC MS FBL 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

6 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $10. An AU58 about $15. 


MS 64 FBL: Among the rarest dates in MS 64 FBL, surpassed only by the 
1953-S in scarcity! Brilliant examples are very scarce, as are attractively 
toned coins. 

Value: Choice MS 64 FBL 1952-S Franklins generally trade between $200 
and $300. This is another MS 64 FBL date that appears to have some good 
upside. 

MS 65 Brilliant: While original rolls of '52-S Franklins may have a gem or 
two in each, 1952-S rolls are extremely scarce. Luster is generally excellent, 
bagmarks are relatively few. The one negative is strike - the strike of the 
1952-S is generally well below average. 


Franklin Halves 
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1952-S Continued 


Value: Untoned, brilliant 1952-S Franklins in MS 65 are extremely scarce - 
well over 80% of existing MS 65 specimens are mint set coins.This date has 
languished at the $75-$150 level in brilliant MS 65 for several years. This is a 
date with great “upside". Fully brilliant examples rarely surface, compared 
to the average MS 60+ BU specimen, relatively common, which sells in 
the$30-$40 range! 

MS 65 Toned: Most MS 65 examples of this date are mint set toned, and 
most of these are average in color when compared to other mint set toned 
coins of the 1948-1958 period. Many '52-S' are toned a drah blue-grey. A 
significant minority may possess attractive color toning, with golden- 
orange and burgundy colors predominating. 

Value: Average toned pieces in MS 65 generally trade between $75-$ 100. 
Attractive color toned pieces may command considerably more - up to $200 
in some cases. This price would be for non-FBL specimens. 


MS 65 FBL: Extremely scarce in gem full bell line. Most 1952-S Franklins 
possess the typical “S” mint strike - soft. Fortunately, a minority of boldly 
struck pieces exist. The handful that have been graded to date are mint set 
toned coins. These coins are very much in demand, as the 1952-S Franklin 
is among the tougher dates in this grade. A good estimate would be that no 
more than 5% of existing MS 65 examples are also struck with full bell 
lines. The 1952-S in FBL with untoned brilliant surfaces is rarer still.The 
1952-S is especially rare in NGC MS 65 FBL. To date, fewer than 10 exam¬ 
ples have been graded in gem FBL by that service. The rarity of this issue in 
NGC FBL is due to that service’s very tight FBL standard. 

Value: Being a key date, average toned 1952-S MS 65 FBL have seen some 
appreciation the past several years, and typically trade in the $500-$800 
range. Beautifully toned specimens are many times rarer, and may sell for 
considerably more. The same is true for fully brilliant MS 65 FBL examples, 
which have appreciated considerably the past several years. These latter 
coins have been known to sell for $1500-$2000. 


MS 66 & MS 67: A tough “S” mint in this grade, though not a rare coin, 
with 200+ coins having been graded in MS 66 at the time of publication of 
this book. MS 66 examples with full bell lines are another matter. With 
approximately 5% of these examples being struck with full bell lines, that 
would translate to only 10-20 coins graded to date. 

A handful of 1952-S Franklins have been graded in MS 67 by NGC, 
none by PCGS. None were designated FBL. All but one were from mint 
sets. Surprisingly, one example was BRILLIANT!! As such, it is the only fully 
brilliant MS 67 Franklin this author has handled. 
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1952-S Continued 


Value: Average toned MS 66 non-FBL 1952-S Franklins can currently be 
acquired for $200-$300. At the market peak in 1989, these pieces were selling 
for $900-$l,100. The few MS 66 FBL examples that have been graded have 
sold for tremendous premiums, due to their great rarity. All but one this 
author has handled have been mint set toned coins, the finest examples sell¬ 
ing for over $5,000. 


General Comments 

Probably the second rarest “S” mint in gem FBL, the 1952-S is sur¬ 
passed only by the very rare 1953-S among the “S” mints. FBL examples 
can be located with some patience - even in MS 66 grade. Non-FBL MS 66 
1952-S Franklins were retailing for $1,000 in 1989. While finer known 
examples of this date have appreciated in value the past several years, they 
are also far more elusive than ever. A superb, near-flawless, well struck 
1952-S with full bell lines, in MS 66 grade, and with exceptional color, or 
brilliant surfaces, is a very rare coin, and highly recommended, if you can 
locate one! 


Franklin Halves 
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1953 



Mintage 

2,796,920 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

110 

524 

235 

23 

0 

892 

PCGS MS FBL 

35 

454 

180 

14 

0 

683 

NGC MS 

48 

280 

405 

30 

0 

763 

NGC MS FBL 

0 

3 

12 

0 

0 

15 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU’s are worth about $9. Lower grade circulated coins are sometimes 
hard to find in bullion because of low mintage, but don 't bring much of a 
premium. 

MS 64 FBL: The 1953-P is very scarce in MS 64 FBL, in either brilliant or 
attractively toned condition. The 1953-P is also elusive in MS 64. Most 
examples are softly struck, lacking bell lines. 

Value: As with most of the 1948-1953 issues, the 1953-P in MS 64 FBL is a 
date that most dealers will not be able to keep in stock. Despite their scarci¬ 
ty, this date can usually be acquired for as little as $100-$175 in MS 64 FBL. 

MS 65 Brilliant: A favorite semi-key date. It is the lowest minted coin in 
the series, and well struck, brilliant examples are truly scarce. Bagmarks 
are average for the date, luster is good, but strike is among the worst in the 
series. Many 1953-P's are flat struck, with devices almost entirely lacking in 
high-point detail. A great date to hoard in MS 65 - if they can be found. 
Value: Too cheap! When a brilliant, non-FBL MS 65 1953-P is located, it can 
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1953 Continued 


usually be acquired for under $250. Given the very low population of fewer 
than 700 MS 65’s graded to date, the majority of which are toned, brilliant 
1953-P’s represent great value at current levels. 


MS 65 Toned: Like many of the mint set “P” mints, the 1953-P is often 
attractively toned. Burgundy, blue, gold, and orange are a few of the more 
attractive colors that can sometimes be found on this date. 

Value: Average toned 1953-P’s sell for as little as $150. These examples are 
usually very softly struck. Well struck, attractively toned 1953-P's may com¬ 
mand double that figure - $200-$300 or more. They are very fast sellers at 
these depressed levels. 


MS 65 FBL: Extremely scarce. Along with the 1961-P, 1962-P and 1963-P, 
the 1953-P is the toughest "Philly” mint in MS 65 FBL. Most MS 65 exam¬ 
ples of this date are softly struck, with little if any high-point detail on 
Franklin’s bust on the obverse, or on the Liberty bell on the reverse. In fact, 
most '53-P’s are very similar to the average 1953-S in appearance, which is 
the weakest struck date in the series. It is likely that no more than 10-15% 
of the MS 65 1953-P population is also full bell line. Most of these are 
toned. The 1953-P is rare in untoned brilliant condition, with full bell lines. 
Value: Attractive FBL examples currently trade between $500-$800 in toned 
condition. They are very much in demand, as there are many buyers for 
these “ultimate" ‘53-P’s, and very few coins. As with most of the attractive 
Franklins in MS 65 FBL, it is very much a sellers market. Brilliant specimens 
are rarer still. Good luck! These coins have been trading in the $900-$ 1500 
range the past couple years. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Rare in FBL. To date, fewer than 20 examples have 
received this grade from the major grading services. Most ‘53-P’s simply do 
not possess the spectacular toning and strike needed to receive this grade. 
All the known “66’s” are toned examples, and the majority are not FBL. A 
1953-P Franklin in MS 66 FBL is an extremely rare coin. A 1953-P has not 
been graded in MS 67 by either NGC or PCGS. 

Value: Several flat struck pieces have been graded in MS 66 with clean, but 
rather dull surfaces. Despite the very low population of MS 66 coins, these 
examples will sometimes be acquired for less than $500. Attractively toned 
examples will run considerably more, especially if they are FBL. Attractive 
MS 66 FBL specimens are extremely rare, and usually trade between $4,000- 
$6,000. This author has handled one 1953-P MS 66 FBL with brilliant sur¬ 
faces! That unique coin sold for approximately $15,000! A very healthy pre¬ 
mium. On the other hand, the coin was undeniably superb, and rare! 


Franklin Halves 
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1953 Continued 


General Comments 

One of the reasons the 1953-P has always been of particular inter¬ 
est to collectors of this series is its low mintage. With fewer than 2.8 million 
examples struck, the 1953-P is the lowest mintage date in the series. The 
desirability of high quality examples is heightened further by the fact that 
it is among the worst struck dates in the series, and along with the 1961-P, 
1962-P and 1963-P, is the poorest struck date of the Philadelphia mint. 
This date closely parallels the 1952-S in rarity and value for the finer MS 65 
FBL and MS 66 FBL specimens. Both these dates are on the “endangered 
species” date list of superb mint state Franklins! 
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Varieties 

101 RPM. (W&M photo) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

124 

441 

82 

4 

0 

651 

PCGS MS FBL 

46 

815 

333 

13 

0 

1207 

NGC MS 

37 

282 

285 

4 

1 

609 

NGC MS FBL 

6 

88 

127 

5 

0 

226 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $4. Lower grades are found in silver bullion. 

MS 64 FBL: Heavily bagmarked mint state examples are the rule for this 
key date. For a small additional premium, a relatively attractive MS 63 or 
MS 64 example can be acquired. This date is still scarce in MS 64.The 1953- 
D is not quite as elusive as the preceding “D” mints in MS 64 FBL, though 
few dealers will have an example in inventory. Color coins are extremely 
scarce in MS 64 FBL. 

Value: Brilliant 1953-D MS 64 FBL Franklins can usually be acquired for 
$50-$80. Attractively toned coins are extremely scarce, and usually sell for 
upwards of $100. 


Franklin Halves 
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1953-D Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: Part of the 1951-1954 Denver "short-series". These four 
Denver dates share similar strike, luster, and bagmark characteristics. The 

1951- D is the toughest of this underrated group, with the 1952-D and ‘53-D 
right behind. These latter two dates are roughly equal in rarity. 

A common problem that began to appear in rolls of brilliant 
Franklins about this time was the appearance of water-spots. These water 
spots are especially prevalent on Denver mint coins from 1953-on. 
Locating a brilliant 1953-D with minimal spotting is critical. 

The 1953-D is almost always found fully struck. Luster is generally 
excellent. Bagmarks are a major problem. Most MS 65 1953-D Franklins 
are toned examples from mint sets. Untoned brilliant examples are rarely 
encountered.Since the 1953-D is a very well struck date, the majority of 
gems are also FBL. 

Value: A great value at the current $100-$200 range brilliant non-FBL gems 
usually trade. 

MS 65 Toned: A very tough date in attractively toned gem condition. Like 
most of the “D” mints of the 1948-1954 period, the majority of which origi¬ 
nate from mint sets, toning is rather dull and colorless. Usual "colors" are 
grey and brown, with average or below average luster. 

Value: Principally due to their lack of aesthetic appeal, the typical toned MS 
65 1953-D Franklin can be acquired for as little as $125-$250 in non-FBL 
This price is well below what one would expect to pay for an issue of this 
rarity. Of course, eye-appealing examples will command considerably more 
- $600-$700 or more in a couple cases. These coins are extremely scarce, and 
in the author's opinion are well worth the premium. 

MS 65 FBL: Since most ‘53-D’s are fully struck, approximately 50% will 
have full bell lines. Excessive abrasion of the bell lines is usually what 
knocks a candidate from FBL consideration, as few '53-D’s are softly struck 
in the bell line area of the coin.The 1953-D is approximately as rare as the 

1952- D in MS 65 FBL brilliant condition. 

Value: A small 20-40% premium - $200-$300for average toned examples & 
$400-$600for brilliant specimens. 


MS 66 & MS 67: EXTREMELY RARE. While the 1953-D usually possesses a 
superior strike, few examples exist with the clean surfaces and exotic color 
needed for a "66”. The 1953-D is rarer still in MS 66 FBL with untoned bril¬ 
liant surfaces. This author is aware of the existence of only 3-4 examples 
that meet this criteria. 
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1953-D Continued 


Value: Another date that has experienced tremendous appreciation the past 
several years in MS 66 FBL. While a few drab-toned mint set specimens in 
MS 66 FBL have sold for as little as $2,000, the finest color coins in this grade 
have sold for over $7,000. The last brilliant MS 66 FBL to exchange hands 
sold for nearly $10,000. 


General Comments 

A great date at current price levels - but only the most eye- 
appealing examples in MS 64 FBL and above. This date is scarce in brilliant 
or attractively toned MS 64 FBL grade, rare in brilliant or attractively toned 
MS 65 and MS 65 FBL grade, and extremely rare in MS 66 and MS 66 FBL 
grade with either attractive toning, or brilliant surfaces. While prices for 
the finest known specimens have surged in recent years, this date may be 
ready for future increases in value, as the Franklin collectors salt the “PQ” 
(premium quality) examples away for the long term. 


Franklin Halves 
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1953-S 


Mintage 

4,148,000 


Varieties 

101 1953-S/D (?). Possible existence of an S/D listed in 1985 Mid- 

Winter ANA Auction (Lot #1079). Catalog description as follows: 
MINT STATE (67/69) Possible over mintmark. Under heavy mag¬ 
nification what appears to be the curve and top of an under¬ 
punched ‘D’ can be seen. And, in the lower loop of the 'S', there 
appears to be a straight line: possibly the upright of a ‘D’. We are 
not absolutely certain what is going on around the mintmark but 
it is enough to have caught our eye. Incidentally, the coin itself is 
a 50% Full Bell Lines Gem with superb obverse color. 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

53 

1149 

1922 

107 

0 

3231 

PCGS MS FBL 

2 

12 

17 

1 

0 

32 

NGC MS 

18 

288 

1653 

270 

4 

2233 

NGC MS FBL 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $8. Low mintage so may be hard to find low 
grades in bullion. Generally poorly struck, so coins without luster tend to 
grade VF and below. 

MS 64 FBL The 1953-S is rare in any grade of FBL! It is the key FBL date in 
the series - by a wide margin. Good luck finding one! 
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1953-S Continued 


Value: The last MS 63 FBL 1953-S this author handled sold for almost 
$3,000. The last couple MS 64 FBL examples to come onto the market have 
traded between $6,000 and $7,000. 

MS 65 Brilliant: Among the easiest Franklins to locate in MS 65. Original 
rolls are of generally high quality. Bagmarks are few, and luster is excellent. 
The only negative, and it is a big one - is strike. The 1953-S is easily the 
rarest Franklin date in full bell line. 

Value: Well struck, non-FBL examples can currently be acquired for $50- 
$75. Make sure they are well struck. Many 1953-S Franklins have been grad¬ 
ed in MS 65 with soft mushy strikes. Such examples are among the least 
attractive BU’s in the series. 

MS 65 Toned: Generally not an attractively toned date. Most known exam 
pies originate from mint sets. They will typically exhibit light grey or gold¬ 
en-brown color. A 1953-S with attractive, bright, multi-colored toning is a 
very scarce coin. 

Value: The average toned 1953-S can be acquired for as little as $50. Don 't 
expect much for this price. In addition to the lackluster toning, the strike 
will likely be quite soft. A well struck (though not FBL), attractively toned 
1953-S may command 3-4 times the price of the more typical example. 


MS 65 FBL: What a difference a half decade makes! Now ranking among 
the most significant rarities in 20th century U.S. coinage, this date seems 
to establish new price records on an annual basis. Like the 1927-S Standing 
Liberty quarter in Full Head and the 1945-P Mercury dime in Full Split 
Bands, the 1953-S Franklin is the key issue in its respective series. The sec¬ 
ond rarest date in MS 65 FBL is a very, very distant second. The 1953-S is 
consistently softly struck, with very little high point detail. Only an occa¬ 
sional fluke of nature, a bolt of lightning, will occasionally intervene, and 
voila, a well struck FBL may come onto the market. In over 20 years of 
looking at BU Franklins, including many hundreds of rolls of BU 1953-S 
Franklins, this author has yet to encounter an FBL 1953-S. 

Value: The last examples to trade have sold in the $15,000 range. Will this 
date continue to appreciate at the rate of the past 5 years - about 100% a 
year. Doubtful. That would make the 1953-S MS 65 FBL a $100,000 coin in 
just a few years. It will continue to be a most valuable coin, and this author 
would not be surprised if this date continues its upward surge, albeit at a bit 
more leisurely pace. 


Franklin Halves 
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1953-S Continued 


MS 66 & MS 67: If you can't find a 1953-S MS 65 FBL, a 1953-S MS 66 with¬ 
out full bell lines is a pretty good alternative. Many collectors opt for this 
choice. This date is extremely scarce in MS 66 with brilliant surfaces, or 
with attractive toning. 

There has been a single example graded in MS 66 FBL! Originally 
sold by this author for under $20,000 several years ago, it is a spectacular 
color coin, toned in shades of powder blue, lavender, and gold, on both 
obverse and reverse. The strike is extremely bold. 

Value: Superb brilliant MS 66 1953-S Franklins will generally trade in the 
$300-$700 range. Color coins may sell for even more! The lone MS 66 FBL 
established a price record at the 2001 F.U.N. auction when it realized 
$69,000 in the Bowers and Merena auction, 


General Comments 

Most of the finest specimens are now tucked into collections for 
the long term. There is always the chance that a fresh example will come 
onto the market, but these are very, very few, and very, very far between. 
The 1953-S is rare in any grade FBL - MS 63 FBL examples sell for $2,000- 
$3,000! If one cannot locate an FBL, a beautiful, well struck MS 66 is a 
superb alternative. Some of these examples are very well struck, and will 
exhibit bell lines that are 90%-95% complete. 
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1954 



13,188,203 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

136 

693 

249 

7 

1 

1086 

PCGS MS FBL 

35 

1332 

497 

22 

0 

1886 

NGC MS 

49 

347 

879 

46 

0 

1321 

NGC MS FBL 

3 

33 

111 

5 

0 

152 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $4. Lower grades are found in silver bullion. 
High mintage makes them readily available. 

MS 64 FBL. The 1954-P is the earliest Franklin date that is relatively easy to 
find in MS 64 FBL. Choice BU rolls of this date still surface from time to 
time, and are a good source for MS 64 FBL coins. Attractive color coins are 
considerably more difficult. 

Value: Given the availability, brilliant MS 64 FBL 1954-P Franklins can 
usually be acquired for as little as $30-$50. Color coins usually trade in the 
upper end of that range. 

MS 65 Brilliant: Semi-scarce in gem brilliant, the 1954-P is among the 
higher quality "P” mints in the series. When an original 1954-P roll does 
surface, the coins generally display fewer than the average number of bag- 
marks found in the typical Franklin roll, with several coins of MS 64 quali¬ 
ty, and possibly a “65”. Luster is excellent, and strike is generally quite 
good, though it is not among the best-struck dates in the series. The water- 


Franklin Halves 
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1954 Continued 


spots which began to appear on the Denver-mint coins of 1953 are also a 
problem with the 1954-P. While most MS 65 examples are mint set toned 
specimens, brilliant, untoned examples can be located with a bit of 
patience. 

The gradual deterioration of the master die is fairly evident on 
this date. Even when the '54-P is found fully struck, it does not display the 
sharpness of detail found on the earlier “P” mint Franklins. 

Value: Usually priced under $100 in MS 65 non-FBL brilliant, as with most 
Franklins in brilliant MS 65, the 1954-P offers outstanding value at current 
levels. They are far more difficult to locate than the price would indicate. 


MS 65 Toned: Most of the known ‘54-P’s are mint set toned. Color is usual¬ 
ly average or below average. These coins generally display a rather dull 
mottled toning. On occasion a mint set with some very attractive multi¬ 
colored '54-P's will surface. The coins may display brilliant splashes of 
burgundy, blue, gold, and/or orange. 

Value: Average toned MS 65 non-FBL 1954-P's generally trade in the $75- 
$125 range. The more colorful, attractive examples may be double or triple 
that figure. Owners of such coins are understandably reluctant to part with 
them, knowing their scarcity. 


MS 65 FBL: While a generally well struck date, the definition of the bell 
lines on the typical 1954-P usually does not quite meet FBL standards. 
Approximately 20-30% of the existing MS 65 1954-P population is FBL. 
Most of these are toned. Compared to other “P” mint issues struck in the 
1950's, while scarce in brilliant MS 65 FBL, The 1954-P is more readily 
available than any other “P” mint of the decade. 

Value: A modest premium of 75-150% will usually land you a very nice gem. 
Expect to pay $200-$400for either attractively toned or brilliant specimens. 


MS 66 & MS 67: A very tough date in MS 66. Most examples exhibit average 
mint set toning. The 1954-P is rare in both MS 66 and MS 66 FBL with 
either superb color toning, or brilliant untoned surfaces. To this author’s 
knowledge, fewer than 10 1954-P Franklin halves in brilliant condition 
have been graded in MS 66 FBL. To date, MS 66 is the highest grade any 
1954-P has ever received in FBL. 

Value: Values for superb MS 66 FBL have skyrocketed in recent years. The 
finest MS 66 FBL color coins have sold for upwards of $6,000. Brilliant MS 
66 FBL 1954-P have traded in the same price range. 
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1954 Continued 


General Comments 

Brilliant MS 65 or attractively toned 1954-P Franklins are now 
extremely scarce. Strike is often a problem with this date, though a signifi¬ 
cant percentage of gems do exhibit full bell lines. Most of the prettier mint 
set examples have been salted away long ago, and untoned, brilliant exam¬ 
ples are quite scarce and underrated at current levels. While comparatively 
common in MS 65 in both toned and brilliant condition, fully brilliant MS 
66 FBL 1954-P Franklins are quite rare. MS 66 FBL Franklins with excep¬ 
tional color are of comparable rarity to its brilliant counterpart. 


Franklin Halves 
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Varieties 

101 RPM west. (W&M photo) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

158 

643 

153 

1 

0 

955 

PCGS MS FBL 

68 

1305 

671 

21 

1 

2066 

NGC MS 

52 

375 

752 

18 

1 

1198 

NGC MS FBL 

8 

150 

298 

11 

0 

467 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $4. Very high mintage makes these readily 
available. Price based on bullion for lower grades. 


MS 64 FBL: Heavily bagmarked mint state examples are the rule for this 
date. For a small additional premium, a relatively attractive MS 63 or MS 
64 example can be acquired. The 1954-D is about equal to the 1954-P in 
scarcity. This is the earliest "D" mint that is relatively common in MS 64 
FBL. However, the 1954-D is extremely scarce in MS 64 FBL with attractive 
color toning, as most mint state examples have very dull gray-brown ton¬ 
ing. 

Value: Given the ready availability, MS 64 FBL coins can usually be 
acquired for $30-$50. Unattractive examples will sell for $20-$30. Superb 
color coins have sold for over $200 in MS 64 FBL! 
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1954-D Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: The last of the 1951-1954 Denver series, four issues which 
are very similar in all respects - strike, luster, bagmark characteristics, and 
rarity. Of this group, the 1954-D is the least difficult to acquire in MS 65 
brilliant condition. This is relative - by no means is the 1954-D easy or not 
difficult to acquire - only less difficult than the other three, extremely 
scarce issues. 

The water-spots which first made their appearance in 1953 are a 
major problem for the 1954-D. While luster is exceptional for this date, 
most BU’s of this issue will display some degree of spotting. Most 1954-D’s 
are fully struck in MS 65, with outstanding definition on all areas of the 
devices. If an example is located with minimal spotting, it will be among 
the most attractive brilliant Franklins in your set. 

Value: This date can currently be acquired for as little as $I00-$150 in MS 65 
non-FBL brilliant condition - far below its peak of $500 at the height of the 
market in 1989. 

MS 65 Toned: Most gem 1954-D’s are mint set toned coins. Mint set toned 
1954-D’s are generally quite unattractive - grey is a very common color. 
On rare occasions, this date can be found with truly stunning iridescent 
wine-red, burgundy, and golden-orange coloration. 

Value: Average grey-toned ‘54-D's can be acquired for as little as $75 today 
in MS 65 non-FBL, due to their lack of eye-appeal. At the market peak, the 
1954-D would command a minimum of $450. Attractively toned 1954-D’s, 
because of their rarity, may command 3-4 times the amount of average 
examples - up to $300 in non-FBL in some cases. 


MS 65 FBL: The 1954-D is a very well struck date. If a 1954-D does not 
qualify as full bell line, it is generally do to excessive abrasion in the bell 
line area, rather than inadequate strike. At least 50% of existing MS 65 
1954-D Franklins probably qualify as full bell line. While the 1954-D ranks 
among the "least rare” issues in fully brilliant MS 65 FBL, beautifully toned 
specimens are quite another matter. These latter coins are quite rare, as 
most toned '54-D’s can best be described as drab in color. 

Value: This is one date that has languished in value in brilliant MS 65 FBL. 
Superb examples can still be acquired for under $200. On the other hand, 
superb color coins have appreciated substantially. A beautifully multi-col¬ 
ored 1954-D may sell for several times the price of a brilliant specimen. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Extremely scarce in MS 66 or MS 66 FBL, and rare in MS 66 
FBL with brilliant untoned surfaces! Most MS 66 examples originated from 
mint sets. To date, only one 1954-D has been graded in MS 67 FBL. It is a 
toned coin. 
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1954-D Continued 


Value: This date has appreciated dramatically the past several years in 
either fully brilliant MS 66 FBL or superbly toned MS 66 FBL While a couple 
dozen 1954-D Franklins have been graded in MS 66 FBL by NGC & PCGS 
combined, most of these examples are average toned mint set coins. As a 
result, fully brilliant specimens have occasionally sold for upwards of 
$5,000. Beautiful color coins may sell for even more! 

General Comments 

Mintage figures are irrelevant when gauging the rarity of a partic¬ 
ular Franklin issue in MS 65. The 1954-D is a case in point. While it has the 
third highest mintage in the series, the 1954-D is extremely difficult to 
locate in gem condition. It is not quite as elusive as the 1952-D or 1953-D 
issues preceding it. As with other “D" mints from this era. strike is general¬ 
ly not a problem, but bagmarks and water spots are. Fortunately, the 
majority of MS 65 specimens would probably qualify as full bell line. While 
average MS 65 FBL examples have exhibited little movement in value the 
past several years, such is not the case for the finest MS 66 FBL coins 
exhibiting either brilliant or superbly toned surfaces. These coins are very 
few and far between. As a result, these coins are highly prized among 
Franklin specialists, and command very significant premiums. 
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4,993,400 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

153 

1635 

1119 

42 

0 

2949 

PCGS MS FBL 

15 

1007 

270 

13 

1 

1306 

NGC MS 

28 

463 

3218 

261 

4 

3974 

NGC MS FBL 

0 

2 

12 

1 

0 

15 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $5. Uncirculated coins are recommended as 
they are cheap enough. Like the 1953-S, poorly struck circulated specimens 
without luster look F- VF. 

MS 64 FBI: While the 1954-S is the easiest “S” mint Franklin to locate in 
MS 64 FBL, that ranking is relative. ALL the "S" mints are tough in MS 64 
FBI. - some are just tougher than others! This date is very scarce in MS 64 
FBL with attractive toning. 

Value: Attractive brilliant 1954-S MS 64 FBL Franklins can still be acquired 
for $50-$70. Given the scarcity of the issue in this grade, that price has to 
be considered a very good value. Premium color coins have traded for 
over twice those levels. 


MS 65 Brilliant: The easiest date in the series to locate in MS 65 brilliant 
(non-FBL). Original rolls of this date may contain a half dozen gems or 
more. Bagmarks are very few, luster is excellent, and strike is below-aver- 
age to average. 
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1954-S Continued 


Value: If you're getting an MS 65, hold out for a near-mark-free “65+", with 
minimal bagmarks and good strike. These coins can be acquired for as little 
as $50-$70. 


MS 65 Toned: Mint set toned '54-S Franklins possess average color - typi¬ 
cally a mellow golden-brown. The strike on these coins is usually below 
average. Occasionally, a 1954-S will surface with spectacular multi-colored 
iridescent toning, though these coins are quite scarce. 

Value: The average toned 1954-S can usually be acquired for around $50 in 
non-FBL. More spectacular pieces may command 3-4 times that price. 

MS 65 FBL: The 1954-S in MS 65 FBL is quite another story! Very common 
in MS 65 non-FBL, this is a very elusive date in full bell line. Roughly 5% of 
MS 65 1954-S Franklins are also full bell line. In the heat of the market in 
the early 1980’s, a few examples reportedly sold for $600. You needn’t pay 
that much today. Fully struck examples do exist with bold lines, though 
most of the FBL specimens do not quite fall into that category, typically 
exhibiting just a bit of weakness in the upper right quadrant of the bell 
lines. This date is particularly rare in NGC MS 65 FBL, due that service's 
somewhat tighter (in this author's opinion) grading standards. Through 
October of 2001, NGC has only certified 12 examples in MS 65 FBL! 

Value: "Average" MS 65 FBL specimens can usually be acquired for $200- 
$300. Fully struck examples, in brilliant condition or with attractive color, 
may command $250-$400. Given the scarcity of the issue in this grade, that 
price has to be considered a very good value. Premium color coins have 
traded for over twice those levels. 


MS 66 & MS 67: Most existing 1954-S Franklins in MS 66 are mint set toned 
coins, though a handful of examples also exist in untoned, brilliant MS 66. 
Occasionally an MS 66 can be located with the beautiful, multi-colored iri¬ 
descent toning previously noted. As with many key and semi-key dates in 
the series, high grade MS 66 FBL 1954-S Franklins have risen sharply in 
value the past several years. PCGS has currently graded only 13 examples, 
and NGC but 1! 

The few MS 67 1954-S Franklins that have been graded were not FBL, 
but for one coin. 

Value: Toned examples of this date, with average color, easily command 
upwards of $3,000. The most recent MS 66 FBL specimens with good color 
have sold for $4000-$6000. The few brilliant specimens that have been grad¬ 
ed command similar premiums. 
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1954-S Continued 


The handful of MS 671954-S Franklins certified by NGC have gen¬ 
erally sold between $1500 and $3000. The lone PCGS MS67 FBL sold for over 
$ 20 , 000 . 


General Comments 

The last “S” mint of the Franklin series, the 1954-S is among the 
most common dates in the series in MS 65, and among the rarer dates in 
the series in MS 65 FBL. At one time in the 1980’s MS 65 full bell line 1954- 
S Franklins were selling for over $500 before the advent of certified grad¬ 
ing, when standards were a bit more liberal. Today’s levels are downright 
cheap by comparison. Fully struck examples in either brilliant or attrac¬ 
tively toned MS 65 or MS 66 are extremely elusive coins, and well worth the 
premium they currently command Very few MS 66 FBL 1954-S Franklins 
exist with either superb color, or brilliant untoned surfaces. As a result, col¬ 
lectors who own such examples are reluctant to part with a coin that bor¬ 
ders on being irreplaceable. 
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2,528.181 


Varieties 

101 So-called “Bugs Bunny” variety. Franklin looks as though he has 
buck teeth.(Breen,p.417) Probably the result of die chips or clash 
marks. Often sought by non-Franklin collectors as well because 
its such as curious variety. 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

133 

727 

476 

34 

1 

1371 

PCGS MS FBL 

82 

1603 

572 

84 

0 

2341 

NGC MS 

83 

375 

848 

86 

2 

1394 

NGC MS FBL 

6 

84 

107 

9 

1 

207 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: Uncirculated coins are recommended. Low mintage may make low 
grade coins hard to find in bullion. 


MS 64 FBL: Being a relatively well struck date, and with BU rolls still avail¬ 
able in limited quantities, the 1955-P is common in MS 64 FBL. Color coins 
are a bit more elusive, as most mint set toned 1955-P’s lack vibrant toning. 
Value: About the same range as the 1954-P - $30-$50 for attractive exam¬ 
ples, in either brilliant or color toned condition. 
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1955 Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: While MS 65 “blue-sheet” values for 1955-P to 1958-D 
Franklins are the lowest in the series, these dates are among the most 
underrated issues in untoned, brilliant MS 65 condition, and are in fact 
extremely scarce in MS 65 brilliant. Surprised? The vast majority of these 
issues that have been graded in MS 65 are toned examples from mint sets. 
At least 95% of the 1,800+ 1955-P’s graded in MS 65 are mint-set toned 
coins. Original BU rolls of this date are typically very baggy. Most examples 
display considerable abrasion on the high point of Franklins cheek - the 
most vulnerable portion of the coin. Strike is inconsistent, about equal to 
the 1954-P. Fortunately, luster is outstanding - water spots are not as 
prevalent on 1955-P’s as they are for many of the other issues from 1953 to 
1963. 

Value: Under $100 for non-FBL specimens. As the series continues to grow in 
popularity, and more collectors attempt to assemble gem brilliant sets, this 
price is guaranteed to rise. 

MS 65 Toned: The typical mint set toned 1955-P Franklin possesses darker 
blue and golden-brown coloration. Luster is average. Finding a 1955-P 
with the dazzling, bright colors of some of the finer 1956-P and 1957-P 
Franklins can prove to be a very challenging task. Beautiful color coins do 
exist, but they are scarce. 

Value: The average toned 1955-P can be acquired for $30-$75 in non-FBL. 
Their colors may not be satisfactory to the toning afficionado. Examples 
with more dazzling, iridescent color may sell for 3-4 times more. 


MS 65 FBL: About 1/3 of existing MS 65's are FBL specimens. For a 
Philadelphia mint coin, the strike for this date is average. A significant pre¬ 
mium will therefore have to be paid to acquire a fully struck example. 
Toned MS 65 FBL '55-P’s probably outnumber untoned, brilliant examples 
by 50 to 1. A brilliant MS 65 FBL 1955-P is extremely scarce. 

Value: One can expect to pay a 50- 75% premium for a bold full bell line ‘55- 
P over its non-FBL counterpart. Toned examples can generally be acquired 
for $75-$125. Brilliant untoned examples command considerably more - 
expect to pay $300-$400for such coins. 


MS 66 & MS 67: Much tougher than the 1956-P in MS 66. Primarily due to 
the difficulty in finding attractive, dazzling mint set toned examples. Most 
examples feature average, rather dark mint set toning. Exceptional color 
coins are quite rare, making up less than 10% of the total MS 66 FBL popu¬ 
lation. The 1955-P is virtually non-existent in brilliant MS 66 FBL. To this 
author’s knowledge, NGC & PCGS have each graded only 1 or 2 examples. 
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1955 Continued 


Value: Average toned MS 66 FBL Franklins can sometimes be acquired for 
under $300. Their non-FBL counterpart is about half that price. Exceptional 
color coins can sell for multiples of that figure. The final price usually has to 
be negotiated between buyer and seller. Some of the finest color coins in MS 
66 FBL have commanded over $2,000. Brilliant MS 66 FBL 1955-P Franklins 
will sell for multiples of that number! The record is approximately $15,000 
for a PCGS graded example. 

General Comments 

The 1955-P is rarely encountered in exceptional MS 66 FBL 
grade. Most MS 66 FBL specimens feature drab mint set color. Exceptional 
color toned examples, or the ultra-rare brilliant example, will command 
huge premiums on today’s market. 

THE 1955 "BUGS BUNNY”The "Bugs Bunny" is a very popular 
variety in this series. It is scarce in any grade, but especially MS 65 FBL. 
The finest MS 65 FBL brilliant examples have traded for upwards of $500. 
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1956 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

85 

687 

1141 

436 

8 

2357 

PCGS MS FBL 

33 

999 

579 

415 

5 

2031 

NGC MS 

30 

247 

982 

373 

32 

1664 

NGC MS FBL 

1 

52 

105 

24 

0 

182 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Available with a little searching. 

Value: AU’s are worth about $5. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 


MS 64 FBL: The 1956-P is actually a bit more elusive than the 1955-P in MS 
64 FBL. The biggest problem for the 1956-P is strike - many examples are 
not FBL. Color coins are scarce. 

Value: 1956-P MS 64 FBL brilliant Franklins generally trade between $30 
and $50. Some beautiful toned specimens have sold for over $100. 


MS 65 Brilliant: Another date that is very underrated in MS 65 brilliant 
condition. This date is among the most common issues in MS 65, but vir¬ 
tually all of these coins are toned examples from mint sets. Original 1956-P 
rolls may turn up a gem or two, though the chances are remote. Bagmarks 
are plentiful in these rolls. The coins generally possess excellent luster. A 
bit surprising is the strike quality of this date, which is below average. Most 
1956-P Franklins are not FBL. 

Value: Brilliant gems are very inexpensive considering their scarcity. They 
can usually be acquired for under $50 in non-FBL brilliant. 
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1956 Continued 


MS 65 Toned: As previously noted, extremely common in MS 65 toned. 
HOWEVER...finding an attractive, multi-colored example can be challeng¬ 
ing. While beautifully toned examples were once relatively common, the 
majority of these coins have been "salted away” long ago. Few owners are 
willing to part with them at current levels. The colors can be quite spectac¬ 
ular - splashes of deep purples, blues, green, burgundy, and golden- 
orange to name a few! 

Value: Average toned examples can be acquired for $30-$50 in non-FBL. 
More eye-appealing examples will be considerably more. How much more 
can be negotiated between you and the owner. $200 in some cases may not 
be unreasonable if the coin is particularly nice. 


MS 65 FBL: Perhaps 15-30% of known MS 65 examples are FBL. The 1956-P 
ranks among the poorer struck “P” mints in the series. This date is almost 
as scarce as the 1955-P in brilliant MS 65 with full bell lines. 

Value: A premium of 75-150% in FBL over its non-FBL counterpart would 
be reasonable for this date. A nicely toned specimen can usually be acquired 
for around $100, while a brilliant example may command double that fig¬ 
ure - actually quite inexpensive considering the tremendous scarcity of the 
issue in such condition. 


MS 66 & MS 67: The 1956-P exists in MS 67 and MS 67 FBL. To date. PCGS 
has graded several examples. NGC has not graded an FBL 1956-P higher 
than MS 66. All the MS 67 and MS 67 FBL examples are toned, most if not 
all from mint sets. The toning on most of the examples this author has 
handled have been attractive. 

This date ranks among the most common issues in both MS 66 
and MS 66 FBL. However, virtually all are mint set toned specimens. The 
1956-P is quite rare in brilliant MS 66 and MS 66 FBL. 

Value: Values for exceptionally toned MS 66 FBL 1956-P Franklins have 
soared dramatically. The finest known examples have traded for over 
$1,000! Brilliant examples have been known to trade for over $3,000! In MS 
67 FBL, this date can sometimes be acquired for as little as $3,000 if the ton¬ 
ing is not particularly attractive. At the other end of the spectrum, finest 
known examples have sold for over $6,000. 
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1956 Continued 


General Comments 

A very low mintage date, nevertheless the 1956-P is among the 
most common Franklins in MS 65. The majority are mint set toned. Some 
have truly breathtaking color, though the finest examples are very elusive - 
the owners are unwilling to part with a coin so beautiful, at today’s very 
low levels. Untoned, brilliant 1956-P’s are extremely scarce and underrat¬ 
ed in MS 65, especially in full bell line. The examples of this date that have 
appreciated most the past several years are the finer known specimens - 
superb color coins in MS 65 and higher grade, MS 66 FBL examples in bril¬ 
liant condition, and MS 67 FBL coins. 
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1957 



Mintage 

5,114,000 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

67 

639 

1123 

552 

7 

2388 

PCGS MS FBL 

14 

410 

354 

261 

8 

1047 

NGC MS 

17 

350 

962 

302 

18 

1649 

NGC MS FBL 

0 

10 

25 

13 

0 

48 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $4. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 


MS 64 FBI: Scarce in MS 64 FBL, EXTREMELY scarce in MS 64 FBL with 
brilliant surfaces!!!! Most high grade FBL 1957-P Franklins originated from 
mint sets. BU rolls are a very poor source for these coins. Most examples 
found in rolls are softly struck, and lack bell lines. Beautifully toned exam¬ 
ples are scarce. 

Value: The 1957-P MS 64 FBL brilliant Franklin still trades for around $50- 
$75 - when they are available. This date has obvious upside in brilliant con¬ 
dition. Attractively toned examples are also good coins to go after, in 
approximately the same range. 


MS 65 Brilliant: Common in MS 65 - not common in brilliant MS 65. At 
least 95% of the examples that exist in gem condition are mint set toned 
pieces. The occasional brilliant example is generally well struck, though 
not full bell line. 
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1957 Continued 


Value: Despite being many times rarer than its toned counterpart, a bril¬ 
liant non-FBL 1957-P can usually be acquired for as little as $30-$50. The 
coin is far rarer than the low price might indicate. 


MS 65 Toned: Very similar to the ‘56-P. The 1957-P is extremely common 
in MS 65 toned condition. Beautiful multi-colored specimens were very 
common at one time. The majority now reside in collections. Like the 
1956-P, the nicer pieces often appear in shades of purple, blue, burgundy, 
and golden-orange or golden-olive colors. 

Value: Average toned examples can be acquired for $30-$50 in non-FBL The 
“PQ" (premium quality) toned pieces will run considerably more. This 
author would not hesitate to spend $100 for one of the more spectacular 
toned examples in MS 65. They are very hard to come by. With their tremen¬ 
dous eye-appeal, they are very easy to sell at current low levels. 


MS 65 FBL: Surprisingly elusive in MS 65 FBL with brilliant untoned sur¬ 
faces. This date has been more difficult to acquire of late in this grade than 
the 1956-P. 

Value: Brilliant MS 65 FBL 1957-P's have appreciated considerably, usually 
trading between $300 and $400. This date is even scarce in brilliant MS 64 
FBL! Superbly toned specimens may trade for nearly the same. Average mint 
set toned examples can usually be acquired for under $100. 


MS 66 & MS 67: Over 95% of existing MS 66 examples are mint set toned 
coins. The 1957-P is often among the most beautifully toned dates in the 
series. Beautiful violet, purple, burgundy, & golden-orange colors predom¬ 
inate on some of the more spectacular specimens. Most of the finer pieces 
now reside in collections. As a result, the 1957-P in superbly toned MS 66 
has become quite scarce. 

Another date one can occasionally find in MS 67. These coins are 
extremely rare. 

Value: Average toned 1957-P Franklins in MS 66 can usually be acquired for 
as little as $50. Similarly toned examples in MS 66 FBL usually trade 
between $100-$200. Exceptional color coins or brilliant untoned pieces com¬ 
mand far more, the former sometimes commanding $1,000 or more, while 
brilliant examples may trade in the $3,000-$4,000 range! 

The finest MS 67 FBL 1957-P Franklins have sold for over $6,000, 
while a couple examples with less spectacular mint set toning have sold for 
under $3,000. 
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1957 Continued 


General Comments 

Almost a twin to the 1956-P. Both dates offer some of the most 
beautiful toned coins in the series - when they can be located. Most ‘57-P’s 
are well struck, though still not with full bell lines. The 1957-P is extremely 
scarce and underrated at current levels in MS 65 brilliant condition, with 
full bell lines. It is marginally rarer than the 1956-P in this condition, and 
about as rare as the 1958-P. This date is extremely rare in MS 66 FBL, with 
untoned brilliant surfaces, the highest grade any untoned 1957-P has ever 
received. MS 67 and MS 67 FBL examples do exist, and are highly prized 
when they exhibit attractive color toning. 
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PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

82 

545 

757 

80 

1 

1465 

PCGS MS FBL 

40 

2546 

1262 

212 

4 

4064 

NGC MS 

24 

244 

652 

144 

2 

1066 

NGC MS FBL 

15 

109 

179 

24 

3 

330 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: High mintage and readily available. 

Value: AU’s are worth about $6. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 

MS 64 FBL: Much easier to locate in brilliant MS 64 FBI. than the 1957-P! 
The 1957-D ranks among the most common issues in MS 64 FBL brilliant. 
Color coins are another matter - these are very scarce! 

Value: Brilliant MS 64 FBL 1957-D's can usually be acquired for as little as 
$25-$35. Color coins may command upwards of $150! 

MS 65 Brilliant: Very underrated and scarce in gem brilliant condition. 
Again, as with the other issues from 1955-1958, at least 95% of the existing 
MS 65’s are toned mint set coins. Sound familiar?! Like most of the “D” 
mints in the Franklin series, few gems can be found in original rolls. While 
the strike and luster of these coins is generally very good, bagmarks are 
plentiful. Water spots are once again a problem. The typical 1957-D roll is 
of low quality, with bagmarks and water spots predominating on all 20 
coins. In addition, strike is generally a bit below average for a Denver-mint 
coin of this series. 
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1957-D Continued 


Value: Currently, brilliant MS 65 non-FBL 1957-D Franklins can be 
acquired for little more than their toned counterparts - about $30-$50 a 
coin, though finding a gem untoned 1957-D can prove to be a very difficult 
task. Expect these coins to carry a greater premium as time passes, and more 
collectors attempt to assemble a gem brilliant set. 


MS 65 Toned: Most 1957-D Franklins are toned mint set coins. Most of 
these are rather unattractive, typically exhibiting a subdued luster with 
dull greyish tones. Occasionally, a mint set will surface with some extraor¬ 
dinarily beautiful, iridescent golden-olive & burgundy toned 1957-D's. 
1957-D’s of this caliber are extremely scarce, and carry a considerable pre¬ 
mium over their dull-toned counterparts. 

Value: The typical dull-toned 1957-D can be acquired for as little as $20- 
$40. The multi-colored gems previously described usually command consid¬ 
erably more - $150-$250 in non-FBL. 

MS 65 FBL: The 1957-D, while not among the best struck “D" mints, is well 
struck when compared to many "P” and “S” mint Franklins of the series. 
25-50% would likely qualify as full bell line. 

Value: A modest 50-100% premium is sufficient for a fully struck FBL exam¬ 
ple. Expect to pay around $60-$80 for an average toned example - and 
many times that figure for an attractive piece. Brilliant specimens, given 
their scarcity, typically command $100-$200. 


MS 66 & MS 67: Much tougher than the 1957-P in these higher grades, pri¬ 
marily due to the generally lower quality of the mint set toned coins for 
this year. Most 1957-D Franklins found in mint sets exhibit very drab, gray 
or dull brown toning, with plentiful bagmarks. Superb, minimally struck 
examples are extremely scarce. On the positive side, these coins usually 
have full bell lines. MS 66 FBL 1957-D Franklins with exceptional color are 
rare, as are MS 66 FBL 1957-D Franklins with untoned brilliant surfaces. 

The few MS 67 FBL coins that have been graded were from mint sets. 
Value: MS 66 FBL 1957-D Franklins with average mint set color can some¬ 
times be acquired for as little as $100, due to their poor eye-appeal. At the 
other end of the price spectrum, the finest color coins in this grade have sold 
for sums over $1,000. The few brilliant examples in MS 66 FBL have sold 
between $2500 and $4000. 

The finest MS 67 FBL color coins have sold in the high four figures! 
Quite a bit more than they would have commanded 7-8 years ago! 
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1957-D Continued 


General Comments 

Finding an attractively toned or untoned brilliant example of this 
date in MS 65 will require a bit of patience - this is a not-so-common com¬ 
mon-date in either eye-appealing toned MS 65 grade, or MS 65 brilliant. 
Fortunately, if one does locate such a 1957-D, there is a reasonable chance 
it will also be full bell line. The Finest MS 66 FBL’s with either brilliant sur¬ 
faces or exceptional color have skyrocketed in value the past several years, 
as have the handful of MS 67 FBL coins that have been graded. Superb MS 
66 FBL and MS 67 FBL 1957-D Franklins are quite rare in this grade, and 
are more elusive today than ever. 


Franklin Halves 
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1958 



Mintage 

4,042,000 



Varieties 

101 Type 1, or weak eagle obverse (found on business strikes only). 

102 Type 2, or strong eagle reverse (found on both business strikes 
and proof coinage. Breen estimated that only 20% of the business 
strikes exhibit the type 2 reverse. (Breen, 418) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

110 

764 

1702 

1150 

27 

3753 

PCGS MS FBL 

9 

297 

343 

218 

8 

875 

NGC MS 

21 

396 

1279 

486 

19 

2201 

NGC MS FBL 

0 

11 

44 

15 

0 

70 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: All's are worth about $4. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 

MS 64 FBL: Like the 1957-P MS 64 FBL, 1958-P Franklins in brilliant MS 64 
FBL are very scarce - far more elusive than their low price would indicate! 
The 1958-P is also scarce in MS 64 FBL with attractive toning. 

Value: Fully brilliant MS 64 FBL 1958-P’s can still generally be acquired for 
under $50-$75 - a great value considering their scarcity. Both the 1957-P 
and 1958-P Franklins in brilliant MS 64 FBL must be considered among the 
most undervalued MS 64 FBL dates in the Franklin series! Attractive color 
coins usually trade in the same range. 
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1958 Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: A twin to the 1957-P. Very scarce and underrated in MS 65 
brilliant condition. Once again, most MS 65 specimens are toned examples 
plucked from mint sets. Like the 1957-P, brilliant ‘58-P’s typically exhibit 
exceptional luster, while strike is usually a bit weak on the high points of 
Franklin, and on the bell lines. Water spots pose a minor problem. 

Value: Brilliant pieces can be acquired for as little as $30-$50 - at the cur¬ 
rent time. As more collectors attempt to assemble brilliant sets, and discover 
how scarce this issue is in MS 65 brilliant condition, this price can be expect¬ 
ed to rise appreciably. 

MS 65 Toned: The 1958-P can be one of the most beautiful dates in the 
series in toned condition. Some of the finer mint set toned pieces exhibit a 
glorious array of colors - from iridescent sunburst golden-yellows to deep 
purple. While once relatively common - at one time one could usually 
count on acquiring a couple such pieces at a decent sized coin show, 1958- 
P’s of this caliber are almost a rarity on today’s market - most of the more 
beautiful color coins have been salted away long ago. Owner’s of these 
pieces are understandably reluctant to part with them at anywhere near 
current price levels. 

Value: The 1958-P in MS 65 can be acquired for as little as $30-$50 in MS 65 
toned condition. Coins in this price range may not have the "wonder" toning 
one desires, but they will generally be attractive. When one of the more 
beautiful color coins do surface, they currently command anywhere from 
$100-$200 in non-FBL. 


MS 65 FBL: Very underrated in MS 65 FBI., particularly in brilliant untoned 
condition. In the first edition of the Franklin guide, the percentage of coins 
struck in FBL was estimated at 15%-25%. Given the very strict FBL stan¬ 
dards later adopted by PCGS and NGC (extremely strict), a revised esti¬ 
mate of 10%-20% is probably closer to accurate. In the case of NGC and 
the standards they have adopted, the estimate may be as low as 5%-10%. 

Most MS 65 FBL coins were originally from mint sets. The toning 
can be quite attractive. Rarely do mint set 1958-P Franklins exhibit the dull 
or colorless toning of some of the “D” mints from the early 1950’s. 

Value: Average toned MS 65 FBL examples can occasionally be acquired for 
as little as $50-$ 100. Attractive mint set coins may be several times that 
price. Given the rarity of brilliant MS 65 FBL 1958-P's, and the demand for 
these coins, untoned gem FBL's often trade in excess of $300. 

MS 66 & MS 67: The 1958-P is easily among the most common dates in the 
series in MS 66 & higher grade. Virtually all specimens are toned. The mint 
sets of 1958 were the original home for most MS 66 coins. The typical 1958- 
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1958 Continued 


P mint set coin possesses quite beautiful multi-colored toning. When com¬ 
bined with the relatively clean surfaces of the usual 1958 Philadelphia mint 
Franklin, this date can be truly breathtaking. However, most of these coins 
will not be FBL. A small number of ‘58-P’s have been graded in MS 67.This 
date is extremely scarce in MS 66 with brilliant surfaces, and rare in MS 66 
FBL with brilliant surfaces! MS 66 FBL is the highest grade any fully bril¬ 
liant 1958-P has received from PCGS or NGC. 

Value: As little as $60-$90 for an average toned non-FBI. example. A "PQ" 
example with exceptional color will command considerably more - $200- 
$300 in a few cases. Double those prices for an FBL. Non-FBI. MS 671958-P's 
usually sell between $500-$l,000. As with nearly all the dates in the 
Franklin series, the finest 1958-P MS 66 FBL and MS 67 FBL have rocketed 
in value the past several years. The last fully brilliant MS 66 FBL to appear 
on the market reportedly sold for over $3,000. The finest, most attractively 
toned MS 67 FBL examples have sold in the $5000-$8000 range. 

General Comments 

If one’s goal is to assemble a superb gem toned set, an exception¬ 
al 1958-P will surely be one of the highlights. To date, virtually all existing 
MS 65 examples are mint set toned specimens. While the most beautiful 
toned 1958-P Franklins have become quite elusive over the past few years, 
they still surface on occasion. While common in MS 65 and MS 66 non-FBL 
toned grades, the 1958-P is very scarce MS 65 brilliant condition. Full Bell 
Line 1958-P Franklins constitute a small minority of gems, as the strike of 
the typical 1958-P is average for the series. Seek out examples in either 
fully brilliant or beautifully toned condition. These coins rarely surface on 
the current market. Given their desirability and rarity, they are usually 
quick sellers in any dealer's inventory. 
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1958-D 


Mintage 

23,962,412 


Varieties 

101 RPM east. (W&M photo) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

91 

631 

1011 

216 

2 

1951 

PCGS MS FBL 

37 

1367 

848 

399 

7 

1608 

NGC MS 

39 

385 

891 

218 

15 

1548 

NGC MS FBL 

3 

48 

151 

43 

1 

246 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Very high mintage and readily available. 

Value: All's are worth about $3.50. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 


MS 64 FBL: Very common in brilliant MS 64 FBL. This date is recommend¬ 
ed in MS 64 FBL with attractive mint set toning. 

Value: Brilliant MS 64 FBL 1958-D Franklins are available for $25-$35. 
Attractively toned examples may sell for 3-5 times that figure. 

MS 65 Brilliant: Among the most common dates in the series in MS 65, 
and once again most of the pieces graded in MS 65 are mint set toned 
coins. Like other issues of the 1955-1958 period, the 1958-D in brilliant MS 
65 condition is actually very scarce, probably comprising about 10% of the 
gems graded to date. When brilliant 1958-D Franklins are encountered, 
excessive abrasions and/or water spots eliminate virtually all from gem 
consideration. 
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1958-D Continued 


Value: Until now, little has been written about the scarcity of most Franklin 
dates in brilliant MS 65 grade. The 1958-D is another example that is rela¬ 
tively common in MS 65 grade. The lack of published information is to the 
buyer's advantage, as gem brilliant non-FBL specimens can be acquired for 
as little as $30-$50 when they are located - little more than what the same 
grade toned specimen commands. A tremendous value if you can find this 
date at anywhere near current levels in brilliant MS 65. 

MS 65 Toned: As with the 1957-D, a large percentage of mint set toned 
1958-D’s possess unattractive dull grey toning. Attractively toned examples 
do exist, but are far more scarce than the 1958-P in this condition. On rare 
occasions a 1958-D will surface with truly breathtaking mint set colors of 
bright iridescent green, golden-orange, and/or red color. 

Value: As little as $35 - these are usually the aforementioned grey-toned 
coins. Multi-colored 1958-D's will command substantially more - as much 
as $200-$300 in MS 65, with or without full bell lines. 

MS 65 FBL: The 1958-D is very similar to the 1957-D in strike characteris¬ 
tics. While the strike is average for a Denver mint coin, it is better than 
average for the series, due to the fact that many Philadelphia and San 
Francisco mint issues are softly struck. Between 25% and 50% of gem 1958- 
D Franklins would probably qualify as full bell line. 

Value: As with the 1957-D, a modest 50-100% premium is usually sufficient 
to acquire an FBL 1958-D - expect to pay anywhere from $50 to $400 for 
toned specimens, depending on the attractiveness of the toning, & $100- 
$200for brilliant examples. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Beautifully toned MS 66 FBL and MS 67 FBL 1958-D 
Franklins are usually among the most captivating coins in a top Franklin 
set. The colors are often dramatic - shimmering iridescent “Peter Max" 
rainbows on the most spectacular examples. Of course, the finest pieces 
are quite rare, particularly in high grade. 

MS 66 FBL 1958-D Franklins in untoned brilliant condition are 
quite rare - almost as elusive as the 1958-P in this grade. The primary differ¬ 
ence is strike, as the 1958-P, when found in MS 66, is far less likely to be FBL 
Value: Toned MS 66 FBL's have sold for less than $100, and for more than 
$1,000. It all depends on the colors! Fully brilliant examples usually trade in 
the $2500-$3500 range. 

A handful of examples have been graded in MS 67 FBL. These were 
all mint set coins. The finest examples have sold for close to $10,000, the 
price realized due to a combination of their eye-appeal and rarity. 
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1958-D Continued 


General Comments 

In brilliant MS 65 grade, the 1958-D is another very uncommon 
common-date! Fortunately, a significant percentage come with full bell 
lines. The 1958-D is a common-date issue in MS 65 only if one is seeking a 
grey-toned mint set example. Beautifully toned or brilliant gems are 
extremely scarce. This is another great issue to salt away for the long term, 
if one can find these latter coins. They are in great demand, more today 
than ever, for despite their tremendous appreciation the past several years, 
the very finest brilliant and toned representatives of this date surface only 
on rare occasions. 
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6.200,000 


Varieties 

101 Type 1, or weak eagle obverse (found on business strikes only). 
Breen estimated that only 30% of the business strikes exhibit the 
type 1 reverse. (Breen, 418) 

102 Type 2, or strong eagle reverse (found on both business strikes 
and proof coinage). 

103 Doubled die reverse (found on business strikes only). Eagle has 
low relief as in type 1 reverse but the die reportedly was struck 
with the type 2 reverse as well showing an overlap on feathers, 
motto, clapper and hanger.(Breen,418;CW 2/18/91,90) Breen- 
5251 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

193 

1067 

339 

9 

0 

1608 

PCGS MS FBL 

30 

1192 

428 

10 

0 

1660 

NGC MS 

36 

478 

1066 

30 

2 

1612 

NGC MS FBL 

2 

39 

86 

3 

0 

130 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $3.50. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 
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1959 Continued 


MS 64 FBL: The 1959-P is semi-scarce in MS 64 FBL, but is not as elusive as 
the 1957-P or 1958-P. Strike is the primary problem locating MS 64 FBL 
examples. Attractively toned MS 64 FBL 1959-P’s are much more difficult 
to locate, as 1958 marked the final year of the cardboard holders for U.S.- 
issued mint sets. From 1959 on, all mint set coins were housed in inert cel¬ 
lophane envelopes. 

Value: Attractive brilliant MS 64 FBL 1959-P Franklins can generally be 
acquired for $30-$45. Beautifully toned specimens may sell for 3-5 times 
that range! 

MS 65 Brilliant: One of the few Franklin dates that is actually more com¬ 
mon in MS 65 brilliant condition than MS 65 toned. The reason, of course, 
is that the cardboard holders the mint used for their mint sets from 1948- 
1949, and 1951-1958, were discontinued. The sulphur from the cardboard 
was responsible for the toning on these earlier issues. In 1959, the mint 
switched to inert, cellophane “flatpacks”, similar to those used for proof 
coins of that era. These flatpacks were used from 1959 to the end of the 
Franklin series in 1963, and actually were continued on into the Kennedy 
half dollar series beginning in 1964. 

Usually quite baggy, brilliant 1959-P’s exhibit exceptional luster. 
The surfaces are sometimes semi-pl. Strike for this date is very inconsis¬ 
tent. Most 1959-P’s possess an average strike, and are not FBL. Water spots 
can also pose a problem. Fully gem brilliant MS 65 1959-P Franklins are 
quite scarce. 

Value: At one time a $500 coin, attractive, gem brilliant 1959-P's can cur¬ 
rently be acquired for as little as $100-$175 in non-FBL. The low price is not 
an indicator of this coins availability - it is very scarce. A date with “0" 
downside, and huge upside. 

MS 65 Toned: Extremely scarce in MS 65 toned condition, and rare with 
attractive, multi-color toning. The cardboard mint sets used from 1948- 
1949 and 1951-1958 were no longer in use. The newer cellophane 
envelopes, being inert, were not a source for toned coins. Most toned 
1959-P Franklins are plucked from collections. 

Value: $50-$ 100 for average toned examples. MS 65 examples with superb 
multi-colored toning have sold for as high as $300-$400 in MS 65 non-FBL. 
These transactions are unusual, given the rarity of the coins involved. 


MS 65 FBL: Only 10-20% of surviving gems probably qualify as full bell 
line. The 1959-P is among the poorest struck “P” mints in the series. High 
point pitting on Franklin’s cheek on the obverse, and the Liberty bell on 
the reverse, is quite common. This pitting is often mistaken for bagmarks. 
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1959 Continued 


Fully struck 1959-P’s with full bell lines are extremely scarce and underval¬ 
ued at current levels. 

Value: Expect to pay a modest 75-150% premium for an MS 65 FBL. 
Average-toned pieces can currently be acquired for as little as $l00-$200. 
Attractively toned and brilliant FBL ‘59-P's are typically priced in the $200- 
$500 range. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Rare in MS 66 and higher grade. Only two examples graded 
to date in MS 67 (NGC). Neither coin was FBL. Most MS 66 examples are 
not FBL. NGC has graded 30 examples in MS 66 at the time of this book 
went into print, but only 3 examples in MS 66 FBL. PCGS, with a slightly 
different FBL standard, has graded only 9 examples in MS 66, but 10 in MS 
66 FBL. 

Value: This is another date on many collector's "want" lists in MS 66 FBL. 
The last couple examples to appear on the market, both brilliant coins, sold 
for well over $5,000 - considerably more than what these coins would have 
realized 4-5 years ago! 


General Comments 

The cardboard mint sets of the 1948-1958 period were not used 
for the 1959 and later Franklins. As a result, toned MS 65 1959-P’s are 
scarce. Most gems are brilliant, with perhaps some peripheral toning at the 
rims - usually the result of having been stored in a cardboard album for 
many years. Among the poorer struck “P” mints, most 1959-P’s are not 
FBL. The 1959-P Franklin is very underrated in all grades above MS 64 - in 
both MS 65 non-FBL and FBL, and MS 66 non-FBL and FBL. The key is 
acquiring examples with either attractive color toning, or brilliant surfaces. 
A very “hot" date in the series in MS 66 FBL. Rare in this condition, most 
examples certified to date have been brilliant. This date is extremely rare in 
MS 66 FBL with attractive color toning. To date, no more than two or three 
1959-P's with attractive color have been certified in MS 66 FBL. 
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1959-D 


Mintage 

13,053,750 


Varieties 

101 "Goiter” die chip. Shows as a spike below Franklin’s chin (Fivaz. 
Photo) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

224 

723 

106 

2 

0 

1055 

PCGS MS FBL 

62 

1681 

526 

18 

0 

2287 

NGC MS 

42 

451 

595 

15 

0 

1103 

NGC MS FBL 

118 

150 

4 

0 

0 

272 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $3.50. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 


MS 64 FBL: Among the most common issues in the series in MS 64 FBL, 
along with the 1957-D and 1958-D. Most examples are brilliant, though 
water spots are often a problem. Attractively toned examples are extremely 
scarce. 

Value: Choice MS 64 FBL 1959-D Franklins are usually $25-$45. Attractively 
toned specimens may sell for 3-5 times that figure. 
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I959-D Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: Scarce, though another date that is easier to locate in bril¬ 
liant or minimally toned MS 65 than with the heavier toning typically 
found on 1958 and earlier coinage. Many MS 65 examples are cherry- 
picked from mint sets. The mint sets of the 1959-1963 period used cello¬ 
phane envelopes to encase the coins. These envelopes were inert. Hence, 
the BU coins in these sets did not tone as the BU's of the pre-1959 era, 
which were housed in cardboard holders. While the majority of 1959 mint 
set Franklins are less than gem quality, “65’s” are occasionally found. 
Bagmarks are the major problem, as with most "D" mints of the Franklin 
series. Water spots also pose a problem. When found minimally spotted, 
luster on the 1959-D is generally excellent. The strike of the 1959-D is 
among the best in the series, though a disturbing percentage of otherwise 
well struck examples will display a rub-like frost break in the cheek and 
neck of Franklin. When severe, this disturbance invariably eliminates any 
1959-D, no matter how free of marks, from gem consideration. 

Value: At one time 1959-D Franklins in MS 65 were trading for $600-$800! 
These coins can generally be acquired for $50-$100 today in non-FBL bril¬ 
liant. 

MS 65 Toned: Extremely scarce with attractive color toning, for the reasons 
mentioned above. If one is intent on building an exceptional gem toned 
set of Franklins, the 1959-D will be one of the more challenging dates in 
the series to locate. 

Value: Attractive toned 1959-D's generally sell between $150-$250 in non- 
FBL. Beautifully toned, multi-colored pieces will usually sell for more - a 
few examples have reportedly sold as high as $400-$500. 

MS 65 FBL: The majority, probably 50-75%, of 1959-D Franklins are FBL. 
Though the strike is normally quite bold, the design detail on the portrait 
of Franklin on the obverse and the Liberty bell on the reverse is not as 
sharp as on the fully struck Franklin’s of the 1948-1950 period. This phe¬ 
nomena is due entirely to the continued deterioration of the master die, 
used to make all working dies. The definition in Franklin’s hair, and the 
sharpness of the lettering on the Liberty bell, was gone by the mid-late 
1950’s. This lack of definition is as apparent on proof Franldins of the late 
1950’s, which were double struck, (unlike business strikes, which were 
struck once), with greater die pressure than that used on business strikes. 
1959 was the last year of use for the original master die, as the mint 
reworked the master die for the 1960 production year. 

Value: $l50-$600 - depending on the attractiveness of the toning. Gem bril¬ 
liant full bell line 1959-D Franklins can currently be acquired for $100- 
$200. 
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1959-D Continued 


MS 66 & MS 67: None graded to date in MS 67 by either NGC or PCGS. This 
date is extremely scarce in MS 66. On the positive side, most examples are 
FBL. And, if one is intent on building a high grade brilliant set of Franklins, 
the 1959-D is one of the few issues that is a bit easier to find in brilliant MS 
66 FBL than it is in attractively toned MS 66 FBL. In either case, brilliant or 
color toned, these coins are rare. 

Value: Because it is a semi-key date in MS 66 FBL, this is another issue 
which has experienced tremendous appreciation the past several years. 
Currently, a typical brilliant MS 66 FBL will command between $3,000 and 
$6,000 - a big increase over its $1,500 level of five years ago. 

General Comments 

Brilliant MS 65 1959-D Franklins can be among the most eye- 
appealing “D” mints in the Franklin series, and most are full bell line. 
Original rolls are a bit easier to come by than some earlier Denver mint 
Franklins, though it is unlikely one will find any MS 65’s in these rolls. As 
with most Franklin dates, the coins in these rolls are abundantly bag- 
marked. For the toning enthusiast, the 1959-D will be among the toughest 
dates in the series to fill. This is another date that is rare in MS 66 FBL with 
either brilliant or attractively toned surfaces. 



101. 1959-D “Goiter” die chip 
at Franklin’s chin 

(Stanton/Fivaz) 


Franklin Flalves 
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I960 



Mintage 

6,024,000 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS6O-63 

MS64 

MS65 

MS66 

MS67+ 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

262 

995 

256 

9 

0 

1522 

PCGS MS FBL 

53 

2036 

418 

11 

0 

2518 

NGC MS 

61 

533 

785 

13 

0 

1392 

NGC MS FBL 

1 

21 

22 

0 

0 

44 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $3.50. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 


MS 64 FBL: Roughly comparable to the 1959-P in scarcity, in MS 64 FBL. 
Both issues are often softly struck, and are not FBL. Attractively toned 
specimens are extremely scarce. 

Value: Brilliant MS 64 FBL 1960-P Franklins generally trade between $25- 
$40. Superb toned examples sell for considerably more - often trading for 
upwards of $150! 

MS 65 Brilliant: A great type coin! The master die was reworked for the 
1960 production year in an effort to restore the lost detail. Most 1960-P 
Franklins are very sharply struck, and many exhibit beautiful semi-pl sur¬ 
faces. Only a fraction of 1960-P’s, perhaps 15-25%, exhibit full bell lines. 
One of the areas of the new working die which apparently did not measure 
up to the original working die was in the definition of the bell lines, which 
did not appear to be as deeply cut on this new die. As a result, only the very 
boldest struck Franklins of the 1960-1963 period exhibit full bell lines. 
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I960 Continued 


Like most of the later Franklin dates, the 1960-P is about as elu¬ 
sive in MS 65 brilliant condition as it is in MS 65 toned condition. Original 
1960-P rolls may contain a gem or two, though most rolls are quite baggy. 
When found relatively free of bagmarks, and potentially of MS 65 grade, a 
would-be gem 1960-P will frequently evidence light hairlining on the cheek 
of Franklin, or on the Liberty bell - the tell-tale “foot-prints” of a coin 
counting machine. These hairlines are especially prevalent on Franklins of 
the 1960-1963 period. They eliminate any Franklin from MS 65 considera¬ 
tion. The 1960-P is another very scarce and underrated date in gem bril¬ 
liant condition. 

Value: Brilliant 1960-P Franklins in MS 65 can generally be acquired for 
$50-$ 100. This is a very low price, given the date’s great scarcity in this 
grade. 

MS 65 Toned: As with all the 1959-1963 Franklins, beautifully toned 1960-P 
Franklins are extremely scarce. Some of the prettier examples are toned on 
the obverse or reverse only, having once been end coins from an original 
roll. The top and bottom coins in original rolls, being in contact with the 
paper used to wrap the roll, would often develop beautiful multi-colored 
toning on the side exposed to the paper. 

Value: Examples possessing average, mono-colored toning will generally 
trade between $50-$100 in non-FBL. Beautifully toned 1960-P's may sell for 
double that figure, or more. 

MS 65 FBL: While the 1960-P is the best struck “P” mint of the 1959-1963 
period, only 20-30% of MS 65’s will be full bell line. This is due almost 
entirely to the new master die, whose bell lines were not as sharply defined 
as on the original. As a result, only the boldest struck Franklins from the 
1960-1963 era would be full bell line. 

Value: A 75-150% premium is usually sufficient to acquire a true FBL speci¬ 
men. Both brilliant and attractively toned examples can be acquired for 
$250-$500. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Yet another date that has never been graded in MS 67. This 
fact is not at all surprising to any dealer or collector who has spend a sig¬ 
nificant amount of time scrounging through original BU rolls of these later 
dates, or original mint sets. While many 1960-P’s may at first glance appear 
very high quality, under closer scrutiny numerous tiny ticks and scratches 
will inevitably be discovered. 

The 1960 ranks among the most attractive BU dates in the series, with its 
normally sharp strike, exceptional luster, and bright semi-pl surfaces. 
When found in near-flawless MS 66 condition, it is a stunning coin! 
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I960 Continued 


Unfortunately, a large percentage of these coins, while well struck, will fall 
just short of FBL status. The 1960-P is approximately as rare as its sister, 
the 1959-P, in MS 66 FBL with either brilliant or attractively toned surfaces. 
Value: A much tougher date in MS 66 FBL, average toned 1960-P normally 
command upwards of $4,000. The very rare beautifully toned or brilliant 
specimen may command 50% to 100% more - a huge jump in value from 
the $1,000 - $2,000 levels of 5-6years ago. 

General Comments 

While the 1960-P is among the more beautiful Franklin issues to 
emerge from the mint, often possessing beautiful, semi-pl surfaces, and 
usually well struck, bagmarks once again drop the great majority of mint 
state examples into the MS 62-63 range. Many otherwise gem 1960-P 
Franklins will, upon close scrutiny, display light hairlining on Franklin’s 
cheek, or on the Liberty bell. Coin counting machines were the author's of 
this abuse, and would ruin many an otherwise superb Franklin of the 
1960-1963 period. Minimally bagmarked 1960-P Franklins are a favorite 
among Franklin collectors when they can be located. 1960 was the first 
year of use for the reworked master die, and the enhanced definition on 
the portrait of Franklin and on the Liberty bell is most obvious on this 
date. On the other hand, the bell lines of the reworked master die were not 
as sharply defined as on the original. As a result, only the boldest Franklins 
from 1960-1963 will display full lines. While the 1960-P may be among the 
boldest struck dates of the 1960-1963 period, it is likely only about 1 /4th of 
these coins would qualify as full bell line. 

This is another very “hot” date in MS 66 FBL grade - particularly if 
the coin is either brilliant or attactively toned. These coins are quite rare, 
and are on the want lists of collectors' who aspire to assemble a top quality 
Franklin collection. 
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PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

321 

577 

76 

0 

0 

974 

PCGS MS FBL 

84 

1792 

226 

1 

0 

2103 

NGC MS 

86 

462 

342 

7 

0 

897 

NGC MS FBL 

2 

40 

32 

1 

0 

75 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: All’s are worth about $3.50. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 

MS 64 FBL: Heavily bagmarked mint state examples are the rule for this 
key date. For a small additional premium, a relatively attractive MS 63 or 
MS 64 example can be acquired. This date is still scarce in MS 64.While the 
1960-D is extremely scarce in MS 65 FBL, MS 64 FBL examples are consid¬ 
erably easier to locate. Beautifully toned examples are rare! 

Value: Quite a spread between MS 64 FBL and MS 65 FBL - while premium 
MS 65 FBL 1960-D’s may trade for upwards of $1,000, the average brilliant 
MS 64 FBL may trade for as little as $30-$50. Choice “high-end" MS 64 
examples may sell for a bit more, as with anything in numismatics. 
Beautifully toned coins will sell for 3-5 times that number. 
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1960-D Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: With a total mintage of over 18.2 million coins, 11th high¬ 
est in the 35 coin series, the novice might draw the incorrect conclusion 
that the 1960-D is among the easier dates to locate in MS 65. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Along with the 1949-D, 1950-D and 1951- 
D, the 1960-D is the rarest date in the series in MS 65. Collectors too often 
make the mistake of looking at the mintage figures to gauge the approxi¬ 
mate rarity of a Franklin in MS 65. This is useless! The later date 1960-1963 
Franklins were struck in very large amounts, with generally far higher 
mintage figures than most of the earlier date Franklins. Flowever, the gen¬ 
eral quality of these later Franklins as they came from the mint bag was, 
and is, among the worst in U.S. half dollar coinage of the twentieth century. 

Bagmarks are a major problem for the 1960-D, as are water spots, 
coin counter damage, and distracting frost breaks on the cheek of Franklin 
and on the center portion of the Liberty bell. These frost breaks, also com¬ 
mon on 1959-D Franklins, were due to incomplete metal flow of the 
planchet into the deepest recesses of the die. Any one of the aforemen¬ 
tioned problems would be enough to eliminate a BU Franklin from MS 65 
consideration. Many 1960-D Franklins would exhibit all of the above on a 
single coin! A brilliant, well struck, near-mark-free, spot-free, 1960-D 
Franklin in MS 65 is a rare coin. 

Value: Brilliant examples, when they are located, are usually priced between 
$200-$400 in non-FBL. At the peak of the market in 1989, MS 65 1960-D 
Franklin's would sometimes command over $3,500. 

MS 65 Toned: Many toned 1960-D Franklins possess either obverse only or 
reverse only toning - the result of having been the end coin in an original 
roll, where one side of the coin was in direct contact with the sulphur of 
the paper used to wrap the roll. The toning is usually rather subdued, with¬ 
out the vibrant colors often found on mint set coins of the 1956-1958 peri¬ 
od. 

Value: About the same as brilliant examples - $200-$400 for average toned 
examples, while attractively toned pieces can command considerably more. 
How much of a premium depends in large part on how stunning the toning 
is, and how much the prospective buyer desires it. Since so few attractively 
toned 1960-D's change hands in MS 65, there is tremendous variability in 
what these coins may sell for. 

MS 65 FBI: Though generally well struck, only 30-40% of the MS 65 1960-D 
population are struck with full bell lines. Again, this is primarily due to the 
reworked master die, which did not exhibit as much definition in the bell 
lines as the original die. Only the boldest struck 1960-D Franklins would 
exhibit full bell lines. 
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1960-D Continued 


Value: $900-$1,800, depending on the eye-appeal. Brilliant, haze-free speci¬ 
mens, and examples with exceptional color toning will be closer to the 
$1,800figure. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Forget about MS 67’s - none graded! This date is excessive¬ 
ly rare in MS 66, with or without bell lines. To date, NGC has graded only 8 
examples, and PCGS 1, which was an FBL. Some of the NGC coins featured 
spectacular color - deep iridescent purple, golden-olive on both obverse 
and reverse. The first reaction upon seeing these coins is that they were 
artificially toned. However, both NGC and PCGS has concluded they are 
genuine. This author agrees. The story behind this unusual group of 
superb 1960-D’s is that they belonged to a collector who lived in a small 
town dominated by a sulphur mine. The continuous sulphur fumes com¬ 
ing from the mine certainly would have affected any silver coins in a man¬ 
ner consistent with the toning found on the monster 1960-D’s. 

The lone MS 66 FBL graded by PCGS was not from this group. It 
was also a color coin; attractive, but not as spectacular as the NGC coins. 
Value: The NGC coins (not FBL) last traded in the $3,000-$5,000 range. 
Considering the rarity and spectacular eye-appeal, those prices must be con¬ 
sidered a bargain. The PCGS sold in the late 1990’s for approximately 
$15,000. 


General Comments 

With 18,215,812 1960-D Franklins struck, a relatively high number 
for the series, the novice might assume this is a more common issue in MS 
65. In fact, during the mid-1980’s and earlier, before the advent of third- 
party certified grading, choice 1960-D Franklins were usually sold as 
“gems” at prices roughly comparable to other common dates in the series. 
Knowledgeable dealers and collectors knew otherwise. With certified grad¬ 
ing taking hold in the late 1980’s, and with the strict grading standards 
these grading services imposed, the true rarity of true gem 1960-D 
Franklins became apparent. There are many “almost” MS 65’s around of 
this date, but as the saying goes, "almost doesn’t count, only in horse¬ 
shoes!” While average brilliant examples of this date have languished in 
value of late, this date is in the highest demand in superb MS 66 or MS 66 
FBL grade. It is a key date in this condition. Superb specimens command 
huge premiums commensurate with their status within the series. 
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1961 



Mintage 

8,290,000 



Varieties 

101 RPM southeast. (W&M photo) 

102 Doubled die reverse. Shows most clearly on “E PLURIBUS 
UNUM”, "HALF" and "UNITED STATES”. (Breen,418) 

PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 6 O -63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

168 

989 

392 

10 

0 

1559 

PCGS MS FBL 

20 

366 

89 

0 

0 

475 

NGC MS 

53 

415 

1027 

21 

1 

1517 

NGC MS FBL 

0 

5 

7 

0 

0 

12 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU’s are worth about $3.50. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 


MS 64 FBL: Heavily bagmarked mint state examples are the rule. For a 
small additional premium, a relatively attractive MS 63 or MS 64 example 
can be acquired.This is a date highly recommended in MS 64 FBL. It is rare 
in MS 65 FBL, and still very scarce in MS 64 FBL. The 1961-P is extremely 
scarce in attractively toned MS 64 FBL! 

Value: MS 64 FBL 1961 -P's can generally be acquired for under $100. 
Beautifully toned examples may sell for very little more - $100 to $200. 
Considering the scarcity of this issue in MS 64 FBL, either brilliant or toned, 
either variety offers great value at current levels. 
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1961 Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: Extremely scarce in MS 65. Fortunately, as with most of 
the 1959-1963 Franklins, brilliant examples are no rarer than their toned 
counterparts. The typical roll of ‘61-P’s is very baggy and heavily spotted - 
finding an MS 65 would be very unlikely. When gems do surface, the 
strikes are usually a bit on the soft side, with flatness on the bell and in the 
hair curls in front of Franklin’s ear. Of the 1,500 1961-P Franklins that have 
been graded in MS65 to date, probably fewer than half are haze-free, bril¬ 
liant coins. 

Value: MS 65's were selling for over $1,000 in the heat of the ‘89 market. 
Attractive, brilliant gems can currently be acquired for under $100, though 
they will not possess full bell lines. A great value at current levels. 


MS 65 Toned: Very rare with attractive multi-colored toning. Most toned 
examples are rather dull and lifeless when compared to some of the daz¬ 
zling mint set toned Franklins of the 1956-1958 period. 

Value: Toned examples frequently sell for under $100 in MS 65 non-FBL, 
due to their lack of eye-appeal. On the other hand, a few extraordinary 
pieces with vibrant purple, blue, & burgundy toning have sold for over $600. 


MS 65 FBL: Among the rarest dates in the series in MS 65 FBL. The 1961-P 
andl962-P are in an approximate tie for being the 2nd rarest issue in the 
series in this grade, with only the 1953-S being rarer (by a significant margin). 

A generally poor strike and plentiful bagmarks are the culprits. 
This author cannot remember the last time a gem FBL example was found 
in an original roll. It has been many years! Just finding an MS 64 FBL is a 
cause for celebration. 

Fortunately, a large percentage of MS 65 FBL exhibit attractive 
brilliant surfaces. Attractively toned examples are extremely rare. 

Value: On the current market, a superb 1961-P in MS 65 FBL will generally 
command anywhere from $1,000 - $2,000 - a significant jump in value from 
1997, when these coins were approximately half that price. 

MS 66 & MS 67: ONE graded in MS 67, and only a handful graded in MS 66, 
but NONE graded in MS 66 FBL! An accurately graded MS 66 FBL 1961-P is 
a truly rare coin. This author hopes to handle such a coin one day. 

All the MS 66 coins that have surfaced have been somewhat softly struck, 
and well short of FBL status. 

Value: This date can currently be acquired for as little as $500 - $1000 in MS 
66. Quite a value considering the rarity of these coins. An MS 66 FBL coin 
would command a price worthy of headlines in “Coin World", “Numismatic 
News", and “Coinage"! Easily five figures. 
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1961 Continued 


General Comments 

Another one of those later dates that novices, and dealers not 
familiar with the Franklin series, assume to be relatively common, given 
the mintage. Once again, mintage figures are irrelevant, as we shall see 
with the next issue, the 1961-D - a coin struck in even greater quantity 
than the 1961-P, but even rarer in MS 65. Bagmarks, coin counting rub, 
water-spots, poor strike - the combination of these factors conspire to 
doom nearly all mint state 1961-P Franklins to less than gem status. As 
graphic evidence of the generally poor strike and surface quality of these 
coins, no 1961-P has ever been graded in MS 66 FBL! This is a great invest¬ 
ment date in MS 64 FBL and higher. 
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1961-D 


Mintage 

20,276,442 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

287 

854 

187 

5 

0 

1333 

PCGS MS FBL 

35 

956 

146 

2 

0 

1139 

NGC MS 

63 

467 

507 

7 

0 

1044 

NGC MS FBL 

1 

13 

15 

2 

0 

31 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $3.50. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 


MS 64 FBL: This is another very desirable late-date Franklin in MS 64 FBL, 
since most minimally bagmarked MS 64 specimens are not FBL, due to 
inadequate strike. Again, with all the 1959 and later mint state Franklins, 
attractively toned examples can be expected to command additional pre¬ 
miums, due to their scarcity and eye-appeal. 

Value: MS 64 FBL brilliant 1961-D’s can usually be acquired for under $50- 
$60. Beautifully toned examples may command upwards of $200! 


MS 65 Brilliant: Almost as rare as the 1960-D in MS 65. Original rolls of 
1961-D’s generally grade MS 60-63. Even MS 64’s are tough to locate. The 
culprits, once again, (is this beginning to sound redundant?) are bagmarks, 
inconsistent strike, coin counting rub, and water spots - but especially 
bagmarks. Late date Franklins received very abusive handling after they 
were minted. If a Franklin happened to be well struck and spot free, and 
survived with minimal bagmarks, the coin counter would often do it in! 
The tell-tale indicator would often be a black skid-mark on the coin. Under 
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1961-D Continued 


close examination, there will be myriad small hairline scratches left on the 
coin from the abrasive wheel of the coin counter. The one bright spot for 
this date is luster - it is often excellent. 

Value: Attractive, brilliant 1961-D’s generally command premiums in the 
$100-$300 range in non-FBL. Another great buy at current levels. 

MS 65 Toned: Beautifully toned gem 1961-D’s are quite rare. Most toned 
examples are shaded in various hues of grey - not very eye-appealing. 

Value: Toned examples with the aforementioned grey hues trade anywhere 
from $l00-$400 in non-FBL, due to the lack of eye-appeal. Attractively toned 
examples may command 50-100% more. 

MS 65 FBL Among the tougher dates in the series in MS 65 FBL, ranking 
behind only the 1952-S, 1953-S, 1961-P, 1962-P, and 1963-P. The 1961-D is 
approximately equal to the 1962-D in rarity. 

Most gem FBL 1961-D Franklins are brilliant. Water spots are 
often a problem. Bagmarks are the biggest problem, even on gems, as most 
MS 65 examples are on the low end of the MS 65 spectrum. A superb gem 
FBL with clear, non-spotted surfaces is a rare coin. 

Value: Expect to pay a premium for this date in FBL of200-300%, putting 
gems in the $500-$1,000 range. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Rare in MS 66 - fewer than 20 examples graded to date, 
NGC and PCGS combined. EXTREMELY RARE in MS 66 FBL - only four 
examples graded to date. One of these coins was a superb brilliant speci¬ 
men, with a final NGC grade of MS 66 W FBL, the "W" referring to the fact 
that the coin was untoned, or white. 

None graded in MS 67. 

Value: MS 66 non-FBL coins are relatively inexpensive - usually under 
$2000. The last MS 66 FBL to appear on the market, graded by NGC, sold for 
approximately $12,000. 
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1961 -D Continued 


General Comments 

Over 18 million 1961-D’s minted, and currently only around 1,000 
examples graded in MS 65 & higher condition, and most of those are not 
full bell line. Why? Bagmarks! Poor strike! Water spots! Coin counter dam¬ 
age! Had enough?! It is hoped that by repeating this mantra enough, every 
collector reading this book will, by the final date, realize how extraordinar¬ 
ily difficult it is to locate so many dates in this series in minimally abraded 
MS 65 condition. A favorite date in superb MS 65+ FBL grade. MS 66 FBL 
specimens are the most desirable of all. This author has handled thou¬ 
sands of original BU 1961-D rolls over the decades, and has only on rare 
occasions stumbled across an example in fully gem grade; never an MS66! 
A near-mark-free MS 66, with well struck full bell line surfaces, is a highly 
desirable coin, and highly recommended at current levels - if you can find 
one! 
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1962 



Mintage 

9,714,000 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS64 

MS65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

177 

1124 

310 

8 

0 

1619 

PCGS MS FBL 

21 

464 

89 

1 

0 

575 

NGC MS 

77 

438 

579 

7 

0 

1101 

NGC MS FBL 

2 

9 

6 

0 

0 

17 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: AU's are worth about $3. Widely saved in uncirculated and therefore 
not worth collecting in circulated grades. 

MS 64 FBL: This is an excellent date to acquire in MS 64 FBL. 
Approximately equal in rarity to the 1961-P in MS 64 FBL and MS 65 FBL, 
the 1962-P is a scarce coin in MS 64 FBL, and extremely scarce in MS 64 
FBL with attractive color toning. 

Value: The 1962-P offers excellent value in MS 64 FBL Despite its scarcity in 
this grade, choice FBL examples can usually be acquired for under $100, 
though color coins may sell for two to four times that spread. 


MS 65 Brilliant: Very similar characteristics to the 1961 -P. Bagmarks once 
again are the big roadblock to locating gems. Additionally, the strike was 
usually mediocre for this date. The high points on the typical 1962-P would 
often be a bit flat, with noticeable pitting on the cheek of Franklin and on 
the Liberty bell. Gems with smooth, relatively mark-free devices in brilliant 
condition are extremely scarce, and among the most underrated dates in 
the underrated Franklin series. Of the approximately 900 coins graded in 
MS 65 to date, a majority are brilliant examples. 
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1962 Continued 


Value: A $1,000 coin at the market peak of 1989, MS 65 brilliant (non-FBL) 
uncirculated 1962-P Franklins can currently be acquired for as little as 
$100. A highly recommended date at these levels. 


MS 65 Toned: Kxtremely scarce in gem toned condition - especially with 
attractive toning! Most toned 1962-P’s are colored in moderate pastels. 
Rarely do they possess the vibrant iridescence of some of the earlier mint 
set toned Franklins. 

Value: $150-$500, spectacularly toned 1962-P’s at the higher end of this 
price spectrum. 

MS 65 FBL: While marginally rarer than the 1961-P in non-FBL MS 65, the 
1962-P is approximately as rare as the 1961-P in MS 65 FBL. Among the 
rarest dates in the series in FBL, ranking behind only the 1953-S in rarity! 
Most MS 65 FBL 1962-P Franklins come from original rolls. 1962 mint sets 
are generally a very poor source for superb Franklins. Virtually all the 
Philadelphia mint Franklin halves in these mint sets are very poorly struck. 
They are also heavily bagmarked. While BU rolls are also not a reliable 
source for gem FBL specimens, a handful have surfaced over the years. 
Value: Superb brilliant or toned examples trade in a wide range between 
$1,000 and $2,000. 

MS 66 & MS 67: RARE. Finding a well struck, near mark-free example of 
this date is almost impossible, as evidenced by the fact that less than 20 
examples have been graded in MS 66 to date. Of the few that the author 
has handled, all were toned specimens, and none were full bell line. 

Neither NGC or PCGS has graded this date in MS 67. The 1962-P is 
extraordinarily rare in MS 66 FBL. To date, only one 1962-P has been grad¬ 
ed in MS 66 FBL. 

Value: The last example to trade reportedly sold for close to $2,000 in non- 
FBL. Depending on the eye-appeal, future examples coming onto the market 
may trade above or below this range. 
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1962 Continued 


General Comments 

The Philadelphia and Denver mints were cranking out more half 
dollars than ever before - over 12 million 1962-P Franklins were struck. 
The rarity of this date in MS 65 is once again a reminder that mintage fig¬ 
ures are almost irrelevant to gauging the rarity of a Franklin issue in MS 65. 
Finding well struck, minimally bagmarked 1962-P Franklins is very, very 
difficult. Acquiring original rolls in hopes of finding a gem is almost point¬ 
less. The coins will be heavily bagmarked, with average or below average 
strikes. Additionally, well struck MS 65 1962-P Franklins with full bell lines 
are at least as rare as the 1961-P. This is a sleeper date in a sleeper series. 
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Varieties 

101 RPM northeast. (W&M photo) 

102 Triple mintmark (RPM) east and west. (W&M photo) 

103 Triple mintmark (RPM) east and horizontal. (W& M photo) Breen 
reports this as a 1962-D over horizontal D and lists it as very rare. 
(Breen-5262) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

339 

812 

185 

1 

0 

1337 

PCGS MS FBL 

48 

930 

137 

1 

0 

1116 

NGC MS 

101 

590 

695 

4 

0 

1390 

NGC MS FBL 

1 

39 

35 

0 

0 

75 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: High mintage and widely saved in uncirculated so 
this date is not worth buying in circulated grades. 

Value: AU's are worth about $3. 

MS 64 FBL: Another good date in MS 64 FBL. The 1962-D nevertheless is 
semi-scarce in MS 64 FBL, and is very scarce in MS 64 FBL with color ton¬ 
ing. As with the 1961-D, mint state 1962-D's are normally very heavily bag- 
marked, with inadequate strike. 
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1962-D Continued 


Value: Superb brilliant MS 64 FBL 1962-D Franklins can often be acquired 
for less than $50, while attactively toned specimens may command upwards 
of $150. 


MS 65 Brilliant: Another very underrated date. The 1960-D is the rarest 
Denver mint coin of the 1960-1963 period, followed closely by the 1961-D, 
which is followed closely by the 1962-D. MS 65 brilliant 1962-D Franklins 
are harder to come by than toned examples primarily due to the standards 
of the major grading services’, who seem to have a preference for toned 
over brilliant coinage when determining grade. I.uster is generally good on 
1962-D Franklins, water spots are a major problem, and strike is generally 
adequate. Bagmarks are a BIG problem for this date, as it is for all late-date 
Franklins. With only about 1,000 1962-D Franklins graded to date in MS 65, 
the majority of which are toned, the 1962-D in MS 65 brilliant rates as 
being extremely scarce. 

Value: Very inexpensive, considering the rarity factor. A $3,000 coin at the 
peak of the market in 1989! Gem brilliant examples can currently be 
acquired for as little as $100-$300 in non-FBL. 

MS 65 Toned: As with other issues of the 1959-1963 period, toned MS 65 
1962-D’s are extremely scarce, and attractively toned examples are rare. 
Most toned 1962-D Franklins possess somewhat dull luster, with drab col¬ 
oration. 

Value: Average toned examples in non-FBL can currently be acquired for as 
little as $100 in MS 65, due to their relative lack of eye-appeal. Attractively 
toned specimens have recently sold in the $400-$600 range - also non-FBL. 


MS 65 FBL: Approximately 10-20% of the known gems for this date are 
FBL. This date can occasionally be found with extremely bold bell lines, 
easily among the best of the later Franklins. While the 1962-D is a bit rarer 
than the 1962-P in MS 65, the 1962-P is a bit tougher in MS 65 full bell line. 
Value: Among the rarer dates in the series in MS 65 FBL, when located 
superb brilliant specimens can generally be acquired between $500 and 
$900. Examples with exceptional color may sell for considerably more, due 
to their extreme rarity and eye-appeal. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Extremely rare. The author has handled one of the exam¬ 
ples graded in MS 66 to date. It was a beautiful color coin with iridescent 
golden-olive toning obverse and reverse. Such toning is very unusual and 
rarely seen on Franklins of the 1959-1963 period. When a beautifully toned 
Franklin of this period is located, it is usually far below MS 65 quality. 

None graded in MS 67 to date, by either NGC or PCGS. The top 
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1962-D Continued 


five reasons, in order of importance, the 1962-D has not been graded in MS 
67: 1. Bagmarks, 2. Bagmarks, 3. Bagmarks, 4. Bagmarks, and 5. Bagmarks. 
Value: The finest MS 66 this author has handled sold for over $2,000 many 
years ago. The author has not handled an MS 66 since. What would a 
superb MS 66 be worth today? Good question. Certainly, a superb MS 66 FBL 
would be a five figure coin. 

General Comments 

The second highest mintage in the series with over 35 million 
coins struck, and yet the 1962-D deservedly ranks among the tougher 
semi-key dates in the series. Again, mintage figures are irrelevant when 
determining the rarity of a particular date in gem condition. The average 
BU 1962-D roll is of abysmal quality. The coins are typically very heavily 
bagmarked, with severe pitting on the high points of the devices, and 
severe water spotting. Occasionally, an MS 65 candidate will turn up with a 
solid strike, and minimal bagmarks, only to discover a light rub from a coin 
counter! The author has not found a fully gem 1962-D Franklin from an 
original roll in a couple years. FBL gems are rarer still. Fewer than 1,200 
1962-D’s have been graded in MS 65 to date by the major services', most of 
these are toned, and most are not FBL. Highly recommended in superb MS 
65 FBL. If you can find a superb MS 66, also very highly recommended. 
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1963 



22,164.000 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

3365 

1874 

1231 

14 

0 

6484 

PCGS MS FBL 

13 

395 

117 

1 

0 

526 

NGC MS 

65 

825 

3115 

48 

1 

4054 

NGC MS FBL 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

5 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: High mintage and widely saved in uncirculated. 
Value: AU’s are worth about $6 which is why I recommend an uncirculated 
coin for only a few dollars more. 

MS 64 FBL: Among this author’s favorite dates in MS 64 FBL. Most 1963-P’s 
are softly struck, and do not have full bell lines. These coins are elusive in 
brilliant MS 64 FBL, and very scarce in MS 64 FBL with color toning. 

Value: MS 64 FBL 1963-P's are a great value at today's levels. Eye-appealing 
examples can generally be acquired for under $100 in brilliant, and 2-3 
times that spread with attractive color toning. 


MS 65 Brilliant: A relatively high mintage, but once again horrible quality 
overall. Bagmarks, planchet flaws, hairlines from having been passed 
through a counting machine, poor strike - finding a gem in an original roll 
is a stroke of luck. The odds are definitely against it. A large percentage of 
MS 65 1963-P Franklins are brilliant, with excellent luster and average strike. 
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1963 Continued 


Value: Brilliant non-FBL examples can currently he acquired for under $50. 
Considering the scarcity of this date, the small premium it currently com¬ 
mands over some of the “common-dates" in the series make the 1963-P 
among the most underrated issues in this underrated series. 


MS 65 Toned: Attractively toned 1963-P Franklins, while scarce, are a bit 
easier to locate than the issues minted from 1959-1962. Most examples 
were end-roll coins, with color on one side only. Most do not command a 
significant premium as the toning, while attractive, usually does not favor¬ 
ably compare to some of the wilder toned specimens from the 1950’s. 
Value: Average toned 1963-P's in non-FBL currently trade for as little as $30 
- quite a bit down from their high of over $300 in 1989. Of course, beautiful, 
multi-colored examples sell for far more - over $200 in a couple recent cases, 
where the coins displayed vibrant iridescent wine-red, blue, & green col¬ 
oration. 

MS 65 FBL: A very tough, underrated issue in gem FBL, with only about 5- 
10% percent of existing specimens being struck with full bell lines. Gem 
FBL specimens are about evenly divided between toned and brilliant spec¬ 
imens. A great date in MS 65 FBL! Few ’63-P’s offer the near-mark-free sur¬ 
faces and bold strike required for an MS 65 FBL grade. 

Value: Superb specimens have jumped in value of late. The finer 65+ exam¬ 
ples, on the rare occasions they trade, have sold between $700 and $1400. 


MS 66 & MS 67: The 1963-P can occasionally be found with extremely 
clean MS 66 surfaces. However, to date only 2 of these examples has also 
been an FBL. 

Only one 1963-P has been graded in MS 67. It is a toned coin. 
Value: Because so few examples have traded hands in recent years, this is 
another very difficult date to establish a “buy-sell" spread for. A couple non- 
FBL examples have sold for as little as $600-$800 in recent years, though 
attractively toned non-FBL MS 66 1963-P’s may sell for double that price. 
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1963 Continued 


General Comments 

Over 25 million 1963-P’s were minted, yet the 1963-P is another 
very scarce date in gem condition. Acquiring and examining a typical origi¬ 
nal roll will help one understand why. Bagmarks are very heavy. If the coin 
is minimally bagmarked, it will probably exhibit high-point pitting on the 
devices, or perhaps even some rub from having passed through a coin 
counting machine - another common problem with otherwise gem 
Franklin halves. Salt away as many attractive gems as one can find - espe¬ 
cially if they are full bell line. As with most Franklin dates, gems are very 
underpriced at today’s levels. 

Any super-PQ 1963-P in MS 66 FBL would be the hilight of a 
superb Franklin collection. While only one example has been graded to 
date, this author looks forward to the day another example or two surfaces. 
There are many avid Franklin collectors patiently (and some not so 
patiently)waiting! 
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Varieties 

101 RPM east. (W&M photo) 

101 RPM south. (W&M photo) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



MS 60-63 

MS 64 

MS 65 

MS 66 

MS 67 + 

Total MS 

PCGS MS 

111 

1545 

433 

6 

0 

2761 

PCGS MS FBL 

45 

1989 

519 

21 

0 

2761 

NGC MS 

85 

625 

2110 

61 

0 

2881 

NGC MS FBL 

3 

80 

183 

14 

0 

280 


Current Availability & Values 

All Circulated Grades: Readily available. 

Value: All's are worth about $3.50. Uncirculated coins are recommended. 

MS 64 FBL: Not as easy to locate in either brilliant or attractively toned MS 
64 FBL as one might think! While the 1963-D has the highest mintage in 
the series, the general quality of mint state specimens ranks lowest in the 
series. Most examples are very heavily abraded, with water-spots and poor 
strike! Attractively toned examples are rarer by a factor of 100! 

Value: MS 64 FBL 1963-D Franklins with average eye-appeal can be 
acquired for as little as $20. Choice brilliant examples may command dou¬ 
ble that figure, and superb color coins sell for upwards of $150. 
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1963-D Continued 


MS 65 Brilliant: With a mintage of over 67 million coins, by far the highest 
in the Franklin series, novices often have the mistaken impression that the 
1963-D is common in MS 65. Even if relatively few examples have been 
graded, they reason, there must be many original 2,000 coin bags of this 
date horded away. 

Whether this date was horded is irrelevant. The 1963-D is similar 
to the 1880-0 Morgan, a very rare Morgan dollar in MS 65, in one very- 
important respect - despite high mintages in relation to other dates within 
their respective series’, both dates are very hard to find in MS 65 and high¬ 
er grades. Of course, the 1880-0 Morgan is the rarer coin. The last time this 
author checked, only 30 1880-0 Morgans had been graded in MS 65 by 
NGC and PCGS combined, while over 3,000 1963-D Franklins have been 
graded in MS 65. But, like the 1880-0 Morgan (mintage 5.3 million), the 
1963-D Franklin in MS 65 is far rarer than its mintage figures would indi¬ 
cate. 

Value: Despite their scarcity, MS 65's in brilliant condition can currently be 
acquired for as little as $30 in non-FBI.. While not as difficult to locate in 
brilliant MS 65 as other dates of the 1960-1963 period, the 1963-D is still 
very elusive in this condition, and an excellent value. 


MS 65 Toned: Extremely difficult to locate in attractively toned gem condi¬ 
tion! Like many of the 1959-1963 Franklin issues, many of these examples 
are obverse or reverse only toned, the result of being the end coin in a 
paper wrapped original roll. 

Value: Average toned pieces can be acquired for as little as $30. Attractive 
examples can run considerably more - especially if they are FBL! Some of the 
finer FBL examples have reportedly sold for upwards of $250 - still quite 
inexpensive considering how scarce these coins are. 


MS 65 FBL: Despite the relatively high mintage figures, this is not any easy 
date to locate in MS 65 FBL. The 1963-D ranks #1 in the series as the pre¬ 
mier “problem date"! Water spots, bagmarks, and generally weak strike all 
conspire to make true superb gems extremely scarce in FBL. 

Value: Gems in FBL generally sell between $l25-$250. Considering their 
scarcity, well worth the relatively small premium. 

MS 66 & MS 67: Extremely scarce. Finding a 1963-D in fully struck near 
flawless condition only requires one ingredient - luck! Occasionally, a very 
clean piece 
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1963-D Continued 


with MS 65+ surfaces and some nice color toning will surface. The extra 
eye-appeal supplied by the toning may be enough to push the coin into 
the “66" category. 

To date, neither NGC or PCGS has graded a 1963-D in MS 67. This 
date is very scarce in MS 66, and rare in MS 66 FBL. 

Value: This date has skyrocketed in value in MS 66 FBL the past few years. 
Most examples are brilliant, and they generally sell in the $3,000-$5,000 
range. MS 66 non-FBL coins are surprisingly inexpensive considering their 
scarcity. They can occasionally be acquired for less than $300. 


General Comments 

Due to the myriad production problems normally associated with 
this date, superb MS 66 specimens of this date are quite scarce, and MS 66 
coins with full bell lines are rare. On the bright side, most MS 66 coins dis¬ 
play attractive brilliant surfaces. This is another “hot” date in MS 66 FBL, a 
fact reflected by the strong prices realized for such specimens. 
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Chapter 5 


Overview of 
Proof Franklins 


The Minting of Proof Franklin Halves 

Portions of this section have been reprinted from “Cameo & 

Brilliant Proof Coinage of the 1950 to 1970 Era" by Rick Tomaska. 

Intended to be the ultimate expression of the coin minters' art, the 
beauty and level of perfection of proof coins have always been especially 
appealing to coin collectors for whom they were minted. 

In the author’s opinion 1950-1970 proof coinage, which includes 
1950-1963 Franklins, is one of the most fascinating eras in the history of 
U.S. special coinage. In many ways, this era provides a bridge, a transition, 
from the old techniques of proof production to the modern methods uti¬ 
lized today. If you were to purchase the typical modern proof set minted 
after 1977, housed in its hard plastic holder, you would find five gem 
proof-65+ quality coins, virtually all of them with gorgeous, heavily-frosted 
cameo devices. The quality of these coins is undeniable. Their collector 
appeal in terms of rarity, however, is somewhat limited. In a production 
run of approximately three million sets yearly, there is little exclusivity in 
owning a 1982 cameo proof-67 Kennedy half dollar or Jefferson nickel. 

The mint goes to great trouble to produce proofs of this caliber today. 
Advanced technology has taken over. In the early 1970s, the mint began 
sandblasting the proof dies to enhance the cameo effect of the coinage. 
Additionally, in order to help the proof dies retain this cameo effect longer, 
they also began chrome plating them to protect the delicate cameo sur¬ 
faces. This process was gradually improved, so that by the late 1970s proof 
dies could retain a very heavy cameo effect for more than 1,000 planchet 
strikes. 

Back in the 1950s and ‘60s, none of the above techniques was used. 
During the many months of researching this chapter, I interviewed mint 
personnel, both retired and active, who were involved with the proof-mak¬ 
ing process, as well as numerous numismatists who studied this subject 
themselves. The one salient point which is crucial to understanding and 
appreciating the rarity of high-quality cameos minted during the earlier 
1950-1970 period, is that in many ways these proofs were manufactured 
much like proofs from the late 1800s. Before the advent of high technology 
the minting of proof coins was much more of a craft and, as with any craft, 
there were good craftsmen and bad. In short, the human element was far 
more critical during the 1950-1970 era in determining the quality of the 
coinage than in later years. In order to appreciate this, let's take an in- 
depth look at the four basic phases of proof-making: (1) die preparation, 
(2) planchet preparation, (3) press operation and die maintenance, and (4) 
packaging, to see how they were performed then and now, and what prob¬ 
lems were often encountered during the earlier era. 
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Die Preparation 

Of the four, die preparation has witnessed some of the most dramatic 
changes and improvements since 1970. Comparing the technologies used 
to create cameo proof and special mint set dies during the 1950-1970 peri¬ 
od to the advanced and far more expensive technologies introduced in the 
post-1970 period, is almost like comparing a wheel that was made during 
the Stone Age to one made today. One of the primary reasons for these 
improvements was collector demand. While cameo collecting has grown 
tremendously in popularity the last few years, collectors have recognized 
and appreciated the eye appeal of cameo proofs over their brilliant proof 
counterparts for many decades. When proof production was resumed in 
1968 after a three-year hiatus the mint, in recognition of the collector 
demand for these coins, began to work at developing techniques that 
would allow them to strike more of the cameos and fewer of the brilliant 
proofs per die. The greatest strides came in the early 1970s with the intro¬ 
duction of sandblasting and chrome plating. Sandblasting etches the frost 
deeply into the devices of the die (the mirrored field of the die is protected 
with tape) and the subsequent chrome plating greatly increases the die’s 
durability. Between 1950-1970, however, this technology was not used. 

The initial stages of proof die preparation have changed little over the 
years. All coin dies have always been made at the Philadelphia Mint and 
proof dies have always begun as regular production. Evidence suggests 
that commercial dies selected for such use were subjected to several addi¬ 
tional processes not performed on regular production dies. The first step 
involved cleaning the die with a solvent to remove any oil or other contam¬ 
inants. The next steps involved creating the cameo effect. At this point, 
proof dies made since the early 1970s would get sandblasted, have their 
fields polished and buffed with diamond dust compound and then be 
chrome plated. 

During the earlier 1950-1970 era, however, the dies were instead 
dipped in a bath consisting of five percent nitric acid and 95% alcohol. 
This pickling technique created a very light, delicate frosting over the 
entire surface of the die. The die preparer would then check the frost in the 
devices for irregularities or unevenness and take a cotton swab dipped in 
the same acid/alcohol bath to "frost up” any weak areas. This last proce¬ 
dure is probably responsible for some of the more interesting cameo die 
varieties. 

As in the post-1970 era, after the cameo effect was created the next 
step involved polishing and buffing the dies' surfaces with diamond dust 
compound. First with a wooden mandrill and then with a felt-tipped one. 
Like the more recent die preparation methods, this polishing did not reach 
the recessed portions of the die, creating a two-tone effect with the 
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recessed portions exhibiting a frosty cameo contrasted by the mirrored fin¬ 
ish of the fields. The frost of the acid-dipped 1950-1970 proof die was quite 
delicate. One could easily brush some away with a finger or remove it with 
a fingernail, unlike the sandblasted and chrome plated cameo which is 
extremely durable. 

Exactly how many cameos a die struck during the 1950-1970 era 
depended on many factors related to die preparation. The length of time a 
die remained in the acid bath would be one factor. If a die received a short¬ 
er bath than normal, the etching of the devices would not be as intense. 
Looking at some of the cameo Franklins of the 1950s, one sees how this 
factor could very well account for the rarity of many high mintage issues. 
Throughout the late 1950s, for instance, the cameo effect on the Franklin 
proof dies apparently wore at successively faster rates each year. Despite 
the fact that mintages generally increased during those years, 1957 cameo 
Franklins are rarer than 1956’s, 1958’s are rarer than 1957's and 1959 
cameo Franklins are even rarer than 1958’s. 

As a result, the 1956 Franklin is hundreds of times easier to find in 
heavy cameo than the 1959, despite the fact that the 1956 has a mintage 
two-thirds that of the 1959. Each 1956 cameo Franklin die simply struck far 
more cameos than a 1959 cameo die. If one looks closely at an exceptional 
early-strike cameo 1956, the frost possesses a very granular appearance 
compared to a 1959, which has a much smoother appearance. This granu¬ 
larity could well have been due to a longer acid bath. 

If the pickling time was being gradually shortened on the Franklin dies 
during this period, the obvious question is: Why? In my opinion, the 
answer has something to do with the noticeable deterioration of the mas¬ 
ter die during the late 1950’s. If one were to compare a 1950 proof Franklin 
to a 1959, the softening of detail would be quite obvious on the latter 
proof, particularly in Franklin's hair, despite the fact that it is as fully 
struck as the 1950. The original master die, after having struck hundreds of 
coin dies over the years, was simply wearing out by the late 1950s. The 
mint surely recognized this. A long, acid dip would only make the situation 
worse. On the other hand, shortening the pickling time each succeeding 
year during the late 1950s would seem like a logical solution at retaining as 
much of whatever detail was left on these proof Franklin dies. This theory 
appears to be supported by the fact that in 1960 a reworked master die, 
with sharpened detail, was introduced to the Franklin series. 1960 was also 
the year that the Franklin proof dies began striking more cameos. The 
reworked die design would have allowed mint personnel to give these new 
dies a longer dip without seriously degrading the die detail. 

Another major factor which affected a cameo die’s durability during 
the 1950-1970 era was the hardness of steel used for the die. Despite assur¬ 
ances from suppliers that the steel they were shipping was of the required 
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grade, different batches of steel nevertheless tended to yield far different 
results. Additionally, the die makers in Philadelphia did not always proper¬ 
ly temper the dies. Some were quite soft and wore rapidly. Their cameo 
effect would not last long. Other dies were too brittle and would crack or 
shatter under the intense pressure exerted by the hydraulic presses. 

Finally, while all modern proof dies are sandblasted and chrome plated, 
it is quite possible that some new proof dies during the 1950-1970 era were 
never pickled and made cameo in the first place. The fact that there are 
many issues in the nickel and cent series which are extremely rare, or per¬ 
haps even nonexistent, in highly contrasted cameo condition gives credence 
to this possibility. 

Planchet Preparation 

Proof planchet preparation practices, with one notable exception, wit¬ 
nessed only modest changes over the years spanning from 1950 through 
the 1970s. 

During this period both standard business strike planchets and proof 
planchets were struck from strips about six feet long and several inches 
wide. These planchets, or blanks, would then be sent for “upsetting,” a 
process whereby the rims of the planchets were contoured in preparation 
for striking. 

The next step in planchet preparation was annealing, a heating 
process which softened the metal and made further refinement easier. In 
the 1950-1970 era, both commercial and proof planchets were annealed in 
the same manner. The planchets were fed into a large diameter tube, 
called a “retort,” which ran horizontally through an oven about 22 feet 
long. Corkscrew configured grooves, spiraling forward, ran along the 
inside perimeter of the retort. When a planchet would drop into the retort, 
it would lay flat inside a groove and advance forward as the retort was 
slowly rotated. This process generally took about one hour. The tempera¬ 
ture in the oven varied anywhere from 1,100 degrees Fahrenheit (for silver 
planchets) to 1,600 degrees (for nickel). 

At this point business planchets were ready for striking. Proof 
planchets were subjected to an additional special polishing and cleaning 
process called "burnishing,” whereby they were mixed and rotated with 
3/16” metal beads in a stainless steel barrel for 24 hours. (It was the combi¬ 
nation of the two highly-polished surfaces—the fields of the proof die and 
the burnished surfaces of the proof planchet—which helped produce the 
mirrored surfaces of the proof coin.) 

Properly prepared planchets would help strike near flawless, deep 
mirrored, attractive cameos. Unfortunately, many proof planchets during 
the 1950-1970 era received less than ideal treatment. Some planchets were 
not annealed long enough or at high enough temperature and were too 
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hard. A small batch of 10-20 of these planchets would quickly abrade away 
the delicate, acid-dipped cameo effect of a new proof die. 

Without a doubt the biggest recurring problem during this earlier era 
were “striations" on the planchets. Striations are similar in appearance to 
hairlines on a proof coin. However, striations will usually run to the very 
edge of the rim or device of the coin, an indication that the lines were 
already on the planchet before it was struck. Hairlines, which are the result 
of mishandling of the coin after it is struck, usually occur in the central, 
most exposed portions of the proof coin’s mirrored fields. 

While mint production techniques and quality control procedures 
improved in many areas through the decades of the 1950s and 1960s, 
planchet striations continued to be major problem. One of the major caus¬ 
es of this problem was finally addressed in the mid-1970s, with the intro¬ 
duction of a new annealing process. Since about 1975 proof planchets 
have been placed on a stainless steel belt that moves through the oven. 
The planchets are stationary on the belt as they are transported, unlike the 
planchets of the 1950-1970 era, which would actually slide through the 
retort tube, often picking up what ultimately would be striations along the 
way. 

Press Operation & Maintenance 

As with die preparation, this phase of the proof-making process also 
witnessed major improvements over the years. The skill of the press opera¬ 
tor during the 1950-1970 era had a major impact on the quality of proof 
coins that were struck. After this period, technological improvements in 
the operation greatly reduced the chance of human error. 

During the 1950-1970 era, the press operator’s job began once the 
planchets were burnished. It was up to him to inspect every planchet 
before it went into the press. He was responsible for cleaning the 
planchets. Any dirt or grime left on a planchet would not only strike an 
impaired proof coin, it would also damage the die surface. The usual tech¬ 
nique was to wash the planchets in a soap bath then towel dry them. For 
several years it appears these rinses were not completely dried from the 
planchet surfaces. Silver proof issues minted from 1958-1964 are notorious 
for exhibiting white spots on their surfaces—often referred to as "milk 
spots.” These remnants of whatever cleaning soap was used on the 
planchet are virtually impossible to remove without damaging the coin. 
Once the planchet was struck under the intense 200+ tons pressure of the 
die, the residue left on it literally became a part of the coin. 

Since 1970, mint procedures have been improved to eliminate this 
recurring problem. In addition to a soap wash, clad planchets today are 
often dipped in muriatic or similar acid to remove any possible remaining 
residues and to give the planchets more brilliance. The planchets also go 
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through extra inspections before and after striking. As a result, modern 
proofs are almost never found with milk spots or similar blemishes. 

Since the press operator was in charge of the actual striking process, it 
was also his duty to maintain his die in the best possible condition. While 
oil was actually applied to planchets for striking of commercial coins in 
order to increase die life, it would have the opposite effect on proof and 
SMS dies. Any build-up of grease or dirt on the die would quickly dull the 
delicate mirror, thereby decreasing die life. Normal procedure during the 
1950-1970 period was to clean the die every 20-30 coins with alcohol and 
cotton. As with the cleaning of the planchets from 1950-1970, some opera¬ 
tors were not as scrupulous as others in cleaning the dies. Not cleaning the 
die at recommended intervals was but one problem. Occasionally, a small 
strand of cotton fiber would remain on a die after cleaning and the next 
planchet would have an impression of that fiber struck into the coin. (See 
Franklin photo #21, on bust of Franklin.) Usually the impression left was 
small and not distracting. Occasionally the strand would be quite long, 
leaving a large, knotty impression on the coin. Since the early 1970s the 
mint has virtually eliminated this problem by substituting lint free felt 
cloths for the cotton. 

However, even the most conscientious press operator during the 
1950-1970 era could not but help maintain the obverse and reverse dies 
differently. Since the reverse die was the bottom half in the press and 
could be seen easily by the press operator it often received more thorough 
cleaning and treatment than the obverse die. The reverse die would there¬ 
fore often last longer. When it came time to replace a die, rather than 
replacing both obverse and reverse dies at once, many press operators 
would apparently only replace the most worn die. As a result, many one¬ 
sided cameos were struck during the 1950-1970 period, most notably in 
the years 1957,1958, 1959 and 1963. 

Another factor was the amount of pressure the die was subjected to 
during striking. As a rule, the larger the planchet the greater the die pres¬ 
sure needed to insure a full strike. Today, each proof half dollar planchet is 
struck anywhere from two to four times under 160+ tons of pressure. 
Quarters require at least 125 tons of pressure, dimes 45 tons, nickels 90 
tons and cents 30 tons. Because of the higher pressure, the typical half dol¬ 
lar proof die wears much faster than the smaller denomination dies and 
may only be able to strike 1,200-1,400 coins before it is discarded. On the 
other hand, cent dies can strike more than 5,000 coins. 

Similar die pressures were used during the earlier 1950-1970 era. The 
half dollar dies being subject to the highest pressures, had greatly acceler¬ 
ated wear. The frosted cameo devices of a new proof die were the most 
delicate part and were the first part to wear. 
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Repolishing of the Dies 

Another important aspect of proof die maintenance is repolishing. 
Proof half dollar dies of today are typically repolished ("recycled”) after 
striking 500-1,000 coins. The smaller denomination dies are typically recy¬ 
cled after striking three to five times this number. When the mint recycles 
a die today it is first removed from the press and inspected for signs of 
decomposition. If it appears worth reusing, the chrome plating of the die is 
removed and it goes through the same sandblasting, polishing and chrome 
plating procedures as a new die. 

Repolishing procedures in the 1950-1970 era were primitive by com¬ 
parison. Extensive repolishing of used proof dies appears to have been a 
relative new and untried procedure made necessary by the much higher 
production demands of the 1950's compared with earlier years. Prior to 
1950, proof coins had last been made in 1942, with the striking of 21,120 
proof sets. When proof production was resumed in 1950, the mint was 
required to produce more than 51,000 sets—a very small number by 
today’s standards but probably a monumental task back then, given the 
available technology. 

There were many changes in mint policy during this period which 
determined how and how often the dies would be repolished. It is ques¬ 
tionable whether dies were repolished at all in 1950. Many 1950 proofs 
were struck from extremely worn dies. The coins struck from those dies 
exhibit semi-proof, non-mirrored surfaces and look more like commercial 
uncirculated coins (BUs) than proof coins. In terms of proof quality, these 
coins are among the worst examples the mint has ever offered. Judging by 
them, it is conceivable that some of the 1950 half dollar and quarter dies 
may have struck more than 5,000 coins before replacement. 

As with most aspects of proof production during this period, there are 
no records which might explain why the mint resorted to such practices. 
The most plausible explanation is that the mint was simply unprepared for 
the demands of having to produce 51,000 sets. Repolishing may not yet 
have been standard practice, as the mint was not accustomed to produc¬ 
ing such large amounts of proof coins. Since they were allotted only so 
many dies for production, mint personnel would have been forced to con¬ 
tinue using the same worn dies. 

Beginning in 1951, used proof dies were regularly repolished. In these 
earlier years, however, the repolishing was often quite crude compared to 
the later Franklin years. From 1951-1955, the first step involved wire 
brushing the recessed portions of the dies (the devices) with diamond dust 
compound. This was done to remove any nicks, scrapes or other signs of 
die wear. It also served to recreate the cameo effect. The roughness of the 
wire-brushed, repolished die’s devices, when transferred to the silver 
planchet during striking, would give the devices of the planchet a whitish 
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cast by diffusing the reflectivity of the silver. After the devices were wire 
brushed, the fields would be repolished and rebuffed, also with diamond 
dust compound, to restore their mirror finish. 

As a result of this two-step process, two types of cameos can be found 
from this era—those struck from “original” dies and those from wire- 
brushed dies. Cameos from repolished dies can be distinguished by the 
wire-brushed die lines on their devices, which are absent on those struck 
from original dies. On many repolished dies these polishing lines will 
extend into the fields surrounding the device. Under magnification these 
die lines can be distinguished from hairlines as they appear raised, while 
hairlines are recessed. 

Many of the frostiest, most attractive cameos from this era were actu¬ 
ally struck from the repolished dies. Some of these from 1951 through 1955 
are particularly nice - such as the cameo Franklins pictured in photos #6, 
#7, #8, #10, #14, #17, #18, #28 and #29 in “Cameo And Brilliant Proof 
Coinage Of The 1950 To 1970 Era”. Some of the ugliest cameos were also 
struck from repolished dies! The skill of the operator repolishing the die 
determined whether that die would produce a beautiful or ugly coin. 

The practice of overusing proof dies apparently continued through 
1953. Despite repolishing, many proof Franklins from 1951-1953 are very 
shallow mirrored, an indication that those dies may have been repolished 
several times and were worn well past their useful life. 

Repolishing techniques steadily improved through the early 1950’s 
with the use of progressively finer brushes. From the mid-1950s on a typi¬ 
cal die would be repolished between one and three times before being dis¬ 
carded. With the exception of one 1956 cameo Franklin variety struck from 
repolished dies (see Franklin photo #37, obverse), no die varieties since 
1956 have the obvious repolished appearance of the earlier coins. It seems 
that the wire brushing used in earlier repolishing was either dropped or 
modified, and that repolishing in the later years may have been primarily 
accomplished with the use of the wood and felt-tipped mandrills. 

Packaging 

If everything went well through the first three steps of proof produc¬ 
tion there was still the final phase of the operation, packaging. While com¬ 
mercial coins were simply dumped into bins, proof coins have always been 
individually handled. Large tweezers typically would be used for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Next to die preparation, improvements in packaging have been most 
responsible for the improved quality of the proof coins that reached the 
collector. In 1950, proof coins were sealed in the same type of packaging as 
proof coins of the 1936-1942 period. Each of the five coins of the set were 
placed in small brittle, mylar-type envelopes. These envelopes were sta- 
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pled together with one cardboard box and surrounded by tissue paper. 
The box was then sealed with paper tape. A two-word critique on the qual¬ 
ity of this early packaging is, “pretty bad. " 

This same basic packaging was followed through mid-1954, at which 
point the mint began using a soft plastic pouch to house the coins, and 
continued using it into 1955. Both types of envelopes presented major 
problems for the safe storage of its delicate contents. The early mylar-type 
envelopes were very fragile and after several years in storage would dry 
and crack open, releasing the coin from its protective cocoon. If the enve¬ 
lope did not crack open, the coins could still be damaged by rusting staple 
particles or glue stains from the glue used to seal one end of the envelope. 
Additionally, these envelopes were not air-tight and proofs would quickly 
develop an often unattractive brown toning. 

The proof Franklins suffered the most from this type of packaging 
because of their size and weight. If a Franklin proof was gem quality going 
in, it usually wasn’t coming out. Virtually all proof Franklins from 1950- 
1954, and many of the proof minors, evidence extensive hairlining that 
often was a direct result of this packaging. 

The soft plastic envelopes used from mid-1954 to mid-1955, while 
much more durable, were not inert and caused a new problem. Silver 
proofs housed in these envelopes over several years would often develop a 
very heavy dark purple toning that many collectors find unattractive. 
Additionally, the heaviness of the toning diminishes any cameo contrast 
the coin may have. While many kinds of toning can be removed with some 
of the commercial coin dips available, dipping one of these proofs would 
simply turn the surfaces of the coin from a heavy purple to brown. 

A major improvement in packaging came in mid-1955, when the mint 
began using the well-known “flatpack." This packaging was used through 
the remainder of the Franklin series. The flatpack name derived from the 
fact that all Five coins in the set were compartmentalized in a single mylar 
envelope. The cent, dime and nickel were located on the top half, left to 
right, and the half dollar and quarter were on the bottom half. The set was 
then placed in a brown paper envelope, usually with a piece of cardboard 
on each side to help protect it. These flatpacks have held up quite well over 
the years. The newer mylar has proven resistant to cracking, and the seal is 
generally quite good. Toning is usually minimal on proofs stored in this 
package, even for those housed many decades. The only real negative of 
the flatpack is its flexibility, as one can easily abrade the surface of the 
packet against the coin. 

Considering all the above factors, one can begin to understand why 
some cameos in the 1950-1970 era are as rare as they are in their "ulti¬ 
mate” (or what I like to term,’’ultra-heavy”) cameo condition. The technol¬ 
ogy which helped create the extraordinary cameo proof coins of today, and 
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which helped eliminate much of the potential human error in proof-mak¬ 
ing of the post-1970 era, simply did not exist or was not yet in use before 
that. The entire process was still very much a craft. Minor imperfections, 
which may have seemed insignificant to a mint employee 30 years ago, 
have ended up being very significant to the collector of today with today’s 
exacting grading standards. 

The polished, jewel-like nature of proof coins tends to magnify and 
expose the most minor imperfections and flaws. The fact that some of 
these coins have survived in a cameo condition that rivals the quality of 
proofs made today, with today’s far more sophisticated technology and 
quality control systems, is almost miraculous. But that’s what makes 
acquiring superb cameo coinage from the 1950-1970 era so rewarding— 
and fun! 
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Grading Proof Franklins 

Portions of this section have been reprinted from “Cameo & 

Brilliant Proof Coinage of the 1950 to 1970 Era" by Rick Tomaska. 

While superb cameo proof coinage may be one of the best numismatic 
values on the marketplace today, like any other purchase they are only a 
good value if you are actually buying what the seller claims to be selling. 
Just as in other areas of numismatics, there are dealers selling cameo 
proofs that are overgraded and/or overpriced. Often this is because the 
dealer/seller lacks sufficient knowledge of cameo proofs to adequately 
appraise the coins. 

Before going any further, it is important to understand that one can¬ 
not learn how to grade any coin by reading books alone. Hands on experi¬ 
ence is critical. Fortunately, there are several professional grading services 
available that will grade one's coins for a nominal fee. This chapter out¬ 
lines some of the criteria these services use when establishing a grade for 
proof Franklins. 

While determining the proof grade is the primary consideration in 
assessing the value of a brilliant proof, the degree of cameo contrast must 
also be considered in determining the value of a cameo. Let’s tackle grad¬ 
ing first. 

Factors Determining the Proof Grade 

In the author’s opinion, proofs are easier to grade than BU coins. 
Consideration of strike, luster, and bag marks is usually not as critical for 
Franklin cameo and brilliant proofs as it is with BU coinage simply 
because: (1) proofs are double-struck under higher pressure than BUs and 
they are nearly always fully struck; (2) proofs are struck from relatively 
fresh, highly polished dies and they typically exhibit excellent luster char¬ 
acteristics; (3) proof coins are individually handled and placed in their own 
container for protection and are usually free of bag marks. 

There are exceptions to the above. Occasionally a proof may possess a 
slightly less than full strike (though I have never seen a Franklin proof with 
what I would term a weak strike). If they'have been improperly stored, they 
may be heavily toned and may have lost much of their original luster. 
Usually, though, when a proof is badly impaired it is through mishandling. 
Bag marks are rare on proofs. The delicate surfaces of proof coins are most 
often damaged through harsh cleaning or abrasions with foreign objects 
on the high points of the coins devices. 

While proof coins may be easier to grade than BUs, it is not recom¬ 
mended that this brief chapter be your sole source of information on the 
subject. The best way to learn the subtle nuances of grading is by studying 
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as many pre-graded certified coins from a respected grading service as 
possible. With that in mind, the following information will be useful and 
will hopefully help you understand some of the factors a professional grad¬ 
er might consider when evaluating a coin. 

For convenience sake, surface imperfections that one generally finds 
on a proof coin have been divided into two categories: (1) Those that occur 
at the mint, before or while the coin is being struck; and (2) those that 
occur after the coin is struck. 

Imperfections That Occur During Minting 

I. PITTING 

Pitting generally occurs on the high points of the proof planchet and is 
more common on proofs of the early 1950s. It is generally caused by inade¬ 
quate metal flow into the deepest recesses of the die during striking. The 
proofs most commonly found with pitting are 1950 Franklin halves, 1950 
Jefferson nickels and 1950 Lincoln cents. 

Many other Franklin dates from the 1950s will often show some 
degree of minor pitting also. It occurs most frequently on the high point of 
Franklin's cheekbone and on the Liberty Bell on the reverse. 

Whether the pitting on a particular coin detracts from its eye appeal or 
lowers the grade largely depends on its degree and on how distracting it is. 
A beautifully frosted proof with very minor pitting can grade proof-67, or 
even proof-68, according to many of today’s popular grading services. 
However, once pitting reaches a point where it does become distracting, 
the grade of the coin is lowered accordingly. 

II. MILK SPOTS AND GLUE SPOTS 

Milk spots are most often found on the issues from 1958-1963. They 
can occur anywhere on the coin and can be any size. Some are as small as 
a pinhead. They can be extremely large and occasionally may cover 25% or 
more of the coin’s surface. While some small, light milk spots usually can 
be removed with one of today’s commercial coin dips, heavier milk spots 
cannot be removed without damaging the delicate proof surfaces. 

There is considerable debate regarding the cause of milk spots. Some 
dealers believe they came from improperly prepared proof dies. If this 
were true, however, when milk spots are found in a run of proof sets, and 
the characteristics of the proofs in the run suggest that they were all struck 
off the same die, logic would indicate that the milk spots should occur in 
the same location on all the proof coins in the run. But this is never the 
case. The milk spotting is always random on the individual coins. This 
would suggest that the milk spot, or the chemical that caused it was 
already on the planchet when it was struck. 
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The opinion of several mint employees, who either worked at the mint 
at that time or were familiar with their production techniques, is that the 
spotting is from a residue left from a cleaning solution used on the 
planchet in preparation for striking. An Ivory soap bath was frequently 
used, although the mint was constantly experimenting with various other 
agents. 

Like other coin imperfections, the degree and location of the spotting 
determines how it will affect a proofs grade. Given the importance of eye 
appeal in determining a coin’s grade and value, a spot warrants considera¬ 
tion. A small, pinhead-sized spot tucked away in the lettering of the coin is 
not as distracting as it would be if it were located directly in front of 
Franklin’s nose. While coins with these different spots may technically 
grade the same, in reality one is less desirable and therefore less valuable. 

Glue spots are a major problem that occurs on Franklin proofs minted 
in 1950. They are similar in color to milk spots but are not as predictably 
shaped as milk spots, which are usually round or oval. Glue spots are the 
residue from the sealant used for the mylar packets. 

III. STRIATIONS 

Hairlines are the most common problem on proof coins. They typical¬ 
ly result from mishandling after the coin is struck. However, some hair¬ 
lines are actually on the coin planchet before it is struck. These are typical¬ 
ly referred to as striations. 

Hairlines from mishandling usually appear in the center portions of 
the fields, where the fields are least protected by the raised devices of the 
coin. Striations typically run to the very edge of the raised portions of the 
coin. The planchet typically would acquire such lines during the annealing 
process, when it was sliding through the retort tube, or during burnishing. 
All but the deepest of these lines would generally be struck out under the 
intense pressure of the press. Both types of lines usually can be seen only 
under the best lighting conditions, as they are extremely fine and light 
when compared with other imperfections such as bag marks. 

Since it was critical that proof dies remain as clean as possible, it was 
the responsibility of the die operator to clean the dies every 20-30 strikes. 
As noted in the previous chapter (“Press Operation and Die 
Maintenance”), cotton dipped in alcohol was usually used for this pur¬ 
pose. Occasionally, a small strand of cotton would break off and remain on 
the die during striking. The result would be a proof coin with a small 
scratch-like inscription on its surface where the strand had laid before 
striking. Close inspection with a magnifying glass is generally necessary to 
distinguish between this form of die line and an actual scratch. 
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Imperfections That Occur After Minting 

There are several types of imperfections that can accumulate on a 
proof coin after it is made. 

I. HAIRLINES 

As previously mentioned, hairlines are the most common problem, 
particularly on proofs released from the mint before the development of 
the flat pack in mid-1955. A proof that is mishandled will usually exhibit 
hairlines in the least protected central portions of the fields. The vast 
majority of proof Franklins and virtually all of the 1950-1953 proof 
Franklins have hairlines and/or striations. 

II. BAG MARKS 

Bag marks are not a common problem on proofs, but they do occur. 
Some are obvious, such as the dings and scratches one would expect to 
find on BU coinage. Since most proofs are fairly carefully handled, the 
most common form of surface contact is what some call "roll rub,” where 
the high points of the devices, usually the cheekbone of Franklin, has expe¬ 
rienced some friction against another object. This friction could have been 
due to another coin stacking on it, or it could have been from a holder the 
coin was encased in at one time. 

III. TONING AND DISCOLORATION 

There is attractive, colorful toning, which can enhance the value of a 
proof, and then there is discoloration and dull or dark, unattractive toning. 
A proof with heavy dull brown or black toning over its surfaces is not con¬ 
sidered desirable by most collectors. 

Occasionally, coins are artificially toned to enhance their eye-appeal 
or hide other imperfections. This decreases the coin’s value. The experi¬ 
ence of viewing thousands of naturally lustrous and toned coins and com¬ 
paring them with examples known to be artificially enhanced is the best 
way to learn how to distinguish artificial color from the genuine article. 

IV. CARBON SPOTS 

Carbon spots are small black spots on the coin’s surface. On silver 
proofs these spots are usually caused by an impurity in the metal, by a for¬ 
eign object or chemical such as saliva, or even a speck of dust that finds its 
way onto the surface of the coin. If allowed to remain on the coin the spot 
frequently continues to grow in size until it is quite distracting. The deli¬ 
cate surfaces of mirrored proof coins and copper coinage are especially 
susceptible to spotting. 
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Grading the Coin 

Now that you are familiar with the cause and the nature of the most 
common imperfections that occur, it is time to try to establish a numerical 
grade for the coin. The following information should provide you with 
some general guidelines. 

First of all, proper lighting is critical when appraising any coin. Two 
incandescent, 75-watt bulbs located three to four feet overhead will give 
you good lighting conditions. If you can find one and are willing to pay a 
little bit extra, halogen lights are the best of all. Fluorescent lighting or 
direct sunlight should be avoided. Fluorescent lighting is much too soft 
and may mask certain flaws, causing the coin to look nicer than it really is. 
Sunlight generally has the opposite effect. Being very harsh, it tends to 
exaggerate the most minor flaws that may not even be noticeable under 
normal lighting, making them look much worse than they really are. 

Once you have set up the proper lighting conditions you are ready to 
examine the coin. While many collectors insist on using a magnifying glass 
it is not always necessary, particularly when viewing larger coinage such as 
the Franklin half. On occasion, it may be necessary to use a 4x, 8x, or 16x 
glass when studying a surface irregularity but, for the most part, a good 
lighting source and a good eye will work just fine. 

In today’s grading, the proof grades range from a low of proof-60, 
which would be a badly mishandled, generally ugly coin with many obvi¬ 
ous flaws, to a high of proof-70, which would be a perfect coin. In reality, 
there is no such thing as a perfect coin, so the highest grades even the 
finest proofs can aspire to are usually between proof-67 and proof-69. A 
fully gem proof would be at least proof-65. 

What does it take for a coin to grade Proof 65? 

Grading is somewhat subjective, but as a broad, general rule, a gem 
proof could best be described as a coin with excellent overall eye appeal 
and no obvious, distracting imperfections. Note the word obvious. 
Regarding proofs, a proof-65 coin, since it is not proof-70 (or perfect) will 
have imperfections, but these should be relatively minor in nature and not 
disturb the overall visual impact of the coin. If you look at your 1963 proof 
half dollar and the first thing you see is an impression of Benjamin 
Franklin surrounded by scratch-like lines running through the surround¬ 
ing fields, the coin you are holding is probably not gem quality. If you look 
at it and immediately notice a 1 /8” milk spot in front of Franklin’s nose, or 
several smaller spots in the same area, it is not gem quality. A brilliant or 
cameo half dollar with a few light hairlines that can be seen only when the 
coin is tilted at certain angles, and maybe having a pinhead-sized milk 
spot or two located near the rim, where they are not readily discernible, 
might be classified as proof-65. A proof-65+ cameo or brilliant proof would 
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be virtually flawless. It may have a small, light milk spot or two or scatter¬ 
ing of a few short, light hairlines in the field, but that would be all. These 
very minor imperfections would be noticeable only under close study of 
the coin. Of course, a coin without any of these minor imperfections could 
be considered at least proof-67. However, the distinctions between a 
proof-66, proof-67, and proof-68-69 coins are very subtle. The best recom¬ 
mendation would be to purchase several certified proofs in grades ranging 
from proof-64 to proof-68 or -69 (if you can afford them) and study the 
subtle differences that distinguish the different grades. 
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Comparisons of Brilliant to 
Ultra Heavy Cameo Proofs 

Ultra Heaw Cameo Proof 



This “ultra heavy” 1956 proof was among the first strikes off a new 
proof die. Note the frosted white cameo bust of Franklin on the obverse, 
and the frosted Liberty Bell on the reverse. Few proof Franklins of the 
1950-1963 period were struck with this intense level of cameo contrast on 
both obverse and reverse. To create this cameo effect, proof dies were 
briefly dipped in a 5% nitric acid/95% alcohol bath to acid-etch the sur¬ 
faces of the die. The fields of the die were then buffed. Since the devices 
were recessed, they did not receiving the buffing treatment, and retained 
their acid-etched cameo effect. The first strikes off these new dies would 
exhibit gorgeous “black and white” cameo contrast similar to the coin pic¬ 
tured. However, the frosted cameo devices of these dies were extremely 
delicate and would quickly wear under the intense pressure of proof 
planchet on die. For most years, the percentage of Franklins struck with 
this degree of ultra heavy cameo contrast was less than 0.1% of the total 
strikings! 
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Hfavy Cameo Proof 



This second 1956 possesses "heavy” cameo contrast. The devices are 
not as heavily frosted as on the first 1956 and the fields are not as deeply 
mirrored - all characteristics of a proof die that has already experienced 
some wear. Nevertheless, to be this heavily frosted, this 1956 still had to be 
a very early strike in the life of the die. A 1956 with this degree of cameo 
contrast was probably among the first 1% of coins struck off a new proof 
die. 

Brilliant Proof 



This last 1956 is what is termed a “brilliant” proof. Approximately 97%- 
99+% of Franklins of any given year will fall into this category. The surfaces 
are fully proof, with little or no contrast between the mirrored fields and the 
almost equally mirrored devices. The original cameo devices of the die used 
to strike this coin have been worn to the same mirror finish as the surround¬ 
ing mirror fields. Wear is also evident in the mirrored fields, which are not as 
"deep” as on the first ultra heavy 1956 Franklin pictured. Though this coin is 
not among the first strikes off a new proof die, it may still be of technically 
high grade, possibly even proof 68, if there are no hairlines, milkspots or 
other surface imperfections. 
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The Importance of the Condition 
of the Master Die 



The purpose of this comparison is help you understand the impor¬ 
tance of the condition of the master die, the die used to create all the work¬ 
ing dies, on the final mint product. The original master die was used from 
1948 through 1959. As the decade of the 1950’s progressed, the original 
master die progressively deteriorated. Even on 1959 proofs, coins that were 
double struck under higher pressure than business strikes, the fine design 
detail visible on early Franklin’s was gone by the mid-late 1950’s. The mas¬ 
ter die was reworked for 1960, and most of the detail of the original design 
was restored. One area where the reworked master die did not quite mea¬ 
sure up was in the bell lines, which were not quite as sharply defined on 
this new die as on the old. 

These differences can also be seen on the 1959 and 1960 proofs pic¬ 
tured. No mint state Franklin of any year was as boldly struck as a proof 
Franklin, simply because mint state coins were struck once, while all 
proofs were double struck. The proofs were also struck under higher pres¬ 
sure. Nevertheless, the 1959 proof pictured does not exhibit the definition 
in Franklin’s hair that is easily visible on the 1948 and 1960 mint state 
coins, or the 1960 proof Franklin. 
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NGC versus PCGS: 

‘Cameo,” “Deep Cameo” & “Ultra Cameo’ 


Both PCGS and NGC offer two cameo designations. PCGS and NGC 
offer a designation of “CAMEO” for proof Franklins with good, though not 
outstanding cameo contrast on obverse and reverse. The PCGS “DEEP 
CAMEO" (DCAM on the holder) and NGC “ULTRA CAMEO” (ULTRA CAM 
on the holder) is reserved for those cameo Franklins with extraordinary 
“ultra heavy” cameo contrast on obverse and reverse. (ANACS offers their 
“CAMEO” and “FIEAVY CAMEO” designations; PCI offers three tiers: 
“CAMEO,” “HEAVY CAMEO” and “ULTRA CAMEO”.) 

While similar, the standards of the PCGS and NGC services are not 
comparable. In other words, a Franklin that qualifies as “CAMEO” at NGC 
will not necessarily qualify as “CAMEO" at PCGS, and a Franklin that quali¬ 
fies as “ULTRA CAM” at NGC will not necessarily qualify as “DEEP 
CAMEO” at PCGS. 

In general, the PCGS “CAMEO” and “DEEP CAMEO" standards are 
more stringent than their NGC equivalent. The author makes no value 
judgment on the differing standards of the two services. In other words, 
the generally higher qualifying standards for either a “CAMEO” or “DEEP 
CAMEO” designation at PCGS is not necessarily “better" than their NGC 
equivalent. 

Please refer to Appendices B and C for essays contibuted by PCGS 
and NGC regarding these issues. 
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PCGS 

Franklin “Cameo" (CAM) Population Totals 
Based on PCGS Population Report of 3/02 and NGC Census Report of 3/31/02 



PR65 

PR66 

PR67 

PR68 

PR69 

1950 

36 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1951 

46 

30 

3 

0 

0 

1952 

40 

31 

13 

1 

0 

1953 

66 

89 

30 

1 

0 

1954 

71 

124 

128 

13 

0 

1955 

30 

103 

139 

25 

0 

1956 ty.1 

0 

3 

11 

7 

0 

1956 ty.2 

36 

142 

402 

337 

16 

1957 

21 

82 

167 

69 

0 

1958 

26 

76 

87 

26 

0 

1959 

24 

74 

73 

15 

0 

1960 

42 

156 

188 

61 

2 

1961 

33 

124 

244 

92 

4 

1961 DblDie 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1962 

121 

373 

540 

213 

3 

1963 

75 

230 

353 

134 

8 



NGC 





Franklin 

“Cameo” (CAM) Population Totals 


Based on PCGS Population Report of 3/02 and NGC Census Report of 3/31/02 


PR65 

PR66 

PR67 

PR68 

PR69 

1950 

105 

27 

2 

0 

0 

1951 

92 

67 

12 

0 

0 

1952 

140 

130 

38 

0 

0 

1953 

227 

236 

94 

12 

0 

1954 

133 

304 

328 

93 

3 

1955 

91 

.346 

454 

254 

0 

1956 ty.1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1956 ty.2 

59 

352 

908 

811 

20 

1957 

44 

193 

404 

221 

2 

1958 

68 

233 

295 

130 

1 

1959 

50 

132 

159 

59 

0 

1960 

105 

332 

534 

228 

1 

1961 

70 

338 

635 

368 

0 

1961 DblDie 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1962 

245 

920 

1649 

923 

4 

1963 

143 

717 

1301 

739 

3 
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PCGS 

Franklin “Deep Cameo” (DCAM) Population Totals 
Based on PCGS Population Report of 3/02 and NGC Census Report of 3/31/02 



PR65 

PR66 

PR67 

PR68 

PR69 

1950 

0 

1 




1951 

3 

9 

1 

— 

— 

1952 

1 

4 

1 

— 

— 

1953 

4 

11 

5 

— 

— 

1954 

7 

17 

21 

2 

0 

1955 

7 

20 

30 

10 

0 

1956 ty.1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1956 ty.2 

14 

49 

170 

293 

35 

1957 

3 

16 

37 

45 

2 

1958 

1 

3 

18 

11 

0 

1959 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1960 

10 

41 

90 

69 

5 

1961 

5 

27 

71 

53 

0 

1961 DblDie 

1962 

36 

1 (PCGS PR67 CAM. No DCAM’s) 
122 205 108 

7 

1963 

28 

104 

204 

160 

16 


NGC 

Franklin “Ultra Cameo” (Ultra) Population Totals 
Based on PCGS Population Report of 3/02 and NGC Census Report of 3/31/02 



PR65 

PR66 

PR67 

PR68 

PR69 

1950 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1951 

13 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1952 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1953 

7 

13 

1 

0 

0 

1954 

7 

11 

8 

4 

0 

1955 

5 

13 

17 

12 

1 

1956 ty.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1956 ty.2 

2 

20 

60 

127 

7 

1957 

1 

11 

27 

24 

0 

1958 

1 

4 

7 

7 

0 

1959 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1960 

8 

37 

55 

44 

0 

1961 

4 

11 

65 

32 

0 

1961 DblDie 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1962 

50 

107 

194 

107 

2 

1963 

30 

81 

133 

78 

0 
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Chapter 7 


Proof Franklin 
Date Analysis 


Notes to Chapter 7: 

1) The certified populations in this chapter are based on the PCGS 
Population Report of 3/02 and the NGC Census of 3/31/02. 

2) PCGS uses the designation of “Deep Cameo” and NGC uses “Ultra 
Cameo” for those proof coins with the greatest contrast between the 
fields and the central design. 




PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR 60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

1123 

843 

276 

19 

0 

0 

2261 

PCGS Cameo 

52 

36 

10 

1 

0 

0 

99 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

NGC Proof 

383 

298 

218 

43 

0 

0 

942 

NGC Cameo 

148 

106 

27 

2 

0 

0 

283 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: The proof 1950 is arguably among the poorest quality proof 
U.S. half dollars released by the U.S. mint in the twentieth century. Glue 
spots, the use of overused dies, poor packaging, improper handling, all 
conspire to make high quality examples of this date extremely scarce or 
rare. Therefore, this is not a very desirable date in the lower proof grades. If 
one's desire is to acquire a proof 63 or proof 64 grade coin, seek out a deep 
mirror example, struck from a relatively new die, rather than the typical 
shallow-mirrored example, the result of a proof coin being struck from an 
overused proof die. 

Value: $l25-$250. 

PROOF65-68: Attesting to the rarity of this issue in high grade proof - 
no 1950 has yet been graded in Proof 68 grade! Compare this record to any 
proof Walker - even the rarest issues in the proof Walking Liberty half series, 
the 1936 and 1937, have each had several examples graded in Proof 68. 

Value: Proof 65 examples were commanding well over $1,000 in the heat of 
the market in 1989, and proof 66 examples were selling for over $2,000. 
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1950 Continued 


Proof 65’s can currently be acquired for $300-$400, and proof 66'sfor a cou¬ 
ple hundred more! Considering their scarcity, and the current small premi¬ 
um these higher grade examples are commanding over proof 60-63 exam¬ 
ples, the 1950 is a bargain at today's levels. Deep mirrored proof 65's are 
rarely encountered, and a tremendous value anywhere near current proof 
65 levels, so having to pay a 50%-75% premium for a 1950 of this caliber 
would still represent excellent value, given the scarcity and eye-appeal of 
these coins over their shallow-mirrored counterparts. The few near-flawless 
proof 67's to surface can currently be acquired at the levels proof 66’s were 
selling for in the late 1980's - about $2,000-53,000. Considering the rarity, a 
tremendous value! 

PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: The key date in any grade of Cameo, the 1950 has 
always been extremely scarce in Proof 64 and higher grade Cameo. Over 
the past few years, the desire among collectors to fill this hole in their set 
has pulled nearly every outstanding example off the market. This date is 
even elusive in Proof 63 Cameo grade! 

Value: Any attractive cameo 1950 is recommended. Certainly, a 1950 Proof 
63 Cameo is a bargain in the $500-$700 range - as long as it is not heavily 
stained with glue. The few hairlines on the typical Proof 63 half are not 
nearly as distracting. 

Currently, Proof 64 and higher grade coins graded by PCGS have 
commanded a slightly greater premium than similarly graded NGC coins. 

PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: To date, only 2 1950 Franklins have been graded in 
Cameo Proof 67. The 1950 is extremely rare in Proof 67 Cameo. No 1950 
has been graded in Proof 68 - with or without cameo contrast! 

Value: The handful of gem examples that have been on the market the past 
year were quickly gobbled up. Demand far exceeds the very limited supply of 
this rare key date. Proof 65 NGC cameos have been selling anywhere from 
$l,500-$4,000, and PCGS 65 cameos from $3,000-$7,000. A couple excep¬ 
tional Proof 66 Cameos reportedly sold for as high as $15,000! 

PROOF64-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: The glamour coin in any top 
20th century proof collection!!! A deeply contrasted 1950 proof Franklin 
has always been extremely rare. Even back in the early 1980’s, well before 
the collecting of superb proof Franklins had acquired any popularity, 
deeply contrasted 1950 proof Franklin halves were almost never encoun¬ 
tered. This author remembers handling at most 7 to 9 1950 proof Franklin 
halves which might be considered PCGS DCAM or NGC ULTRA CAM 
under the scrutiny of today’s grading standards, over the entire decade of 
the ‘80’s. Given this date’s penchant for hairlines, 5 to 7 of those coins 
would be less than Proof 65 grade today. All the superb gem examples, but 
one, have already been graded, and three are currently in NGC holders 
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1950 Continued 


graded PF 65 Ultra Cameo. 

The finest 1950 currently resides in a PCGS holder, graded Proof 
66 Deep Cameo! The coin ranks among the earliest strikes off die #5 pic¬ 
tured on page 35 in "Cameo And Brilliant Proof Coinage Of The 1950 To 
1970 Era". The example graded PR66DCAM by PCGS is superior to the pic¬ 
ture coin in the cameo proof book. Handling the finest proof Franklin 
halves since 1981. this author has never seen another 1950 that can quite 
compare to this PR66DCAM. 

Despite the exponential increase in demand for the finest cameo 
proof Franklins since the early 1990's, and the accompanying profit poten¬ 
tial for any dealer or collector fortunate to stumble across a superb cameo 
1950, no truly knockout pieces, with but one or two exceptions, have sur¬ 
faced the past decade comparable to those few wonder ‘50's from the 
1980’s. 

Value: A $10,000 + coin PR 64 DCAM! The few NGC PF 65 Ultra Cam 1950 
Franklins graded have sold between $15,000 and $20,000. A couple of these 
sales sold several years ago. If those same coins would come on the market 
today, this author believes they could easily realize $25,000 or more. The lone 
PCGS PR66DCAM sold for over $80,000. 

A nice "chunk of change"! For comparison, this author was recently 
offered a 1919-D Walking Liberty half dollar in MS 65 for $100,000. PCGS 
has graded 8 of these coins in MS 65, and has graded one in MS 66. 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: Forget it! The only circum¬ 
stance this author can imagine that might account for a 1950 Franklin in 
NGC PF 67 Ultra Cam or PCGS PR67DCAM would be if one of these ser¬ 
vices goofed and accidentally overgraded an example. The only example 
that might have any chance at this grade would be the example already 
graded PR66DCAM by PCGS. The coin is quite superb, with haze-free sur¬ 
faces, and no glue stains. The few hairlines it does have are very light and 
minor in nature, and can only be detected under the scrutiny of a halogen 
light. 

Value: The owners of the examples graded in gem Proof 65 "ULTRA", 
breathtaking "black & white" cameos, are not selling at this time. An offer of 
$15,000 was reportedly tendered for one of these coins, and was rejected. 
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1950 Continued 


General Comments 

More elusive than ever, the truly superb proof ’50 Franklins are 
for the most part snugly tucked away in the top proof Franklin collections. 
Most of the examples that grade “Cameo" today fall into the lower end of 
the “Cameo” spectrum, and are not the deeply mirrored variety, with the 
near-snow-white frosted devices knowledgeable collectors yearn for. 

Only a few examples have been graded in Ultra Cameo by NGC. 
All are Proof 65. The lone gem DCAM graded by PCGS is, surprisingly, a PR 
66. 

Any truly superb cameo 1950 is highly recommended. The finest 
examples simply do not get any cheaper! They are very, very rare, and are 
rarer now more than ever! Despite the tremendous growth in collector 
interest in this series the past 10+ years, only 1 or 2 superb examples of 
Ultra Cameo quality have surfaced during this period, attesting to the rari¬ 
ty of this date. The superb cameo 1950 Franklin is fast becoming known as 
a glamour issue in 20th century U.S. coinage. Many collectors desire one, 
few have the opportunity to even get to see one, let alone buy one! 
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PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

996 

711 

285 

49 

0 

0 

2041 

PCGS Cameo 

63 

46 

30 

3 

0 

0 

142 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

8 

3 

9 

1 

0 

0 

21 

NGC Proof 

297 

275 

247 

89 

2 

0 

911 

NGC Cameo 

145 

92 

67 

12 

0 

0 

316 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

14 

13 

8 

2 

0 

0 

37 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: There was little improvement in quality with the 1951 
Franklin. Hairlines are still a major problem and the primary deterrent in 
finding gems. Glue stains are not the problem they were for the 1950 
Franklin and proof dies were changed a bit more frequently. Still, the vast 
majority 1951 proof Franklins are very heavily hairlined. Most ‘51 's fall in 
the proof 60-63 range. 

Value: This date can currently be acquired for about $150 in proof 63 & 
lower grades, with proof 64's selling for only $25-$50 more. 

PROOF 65-68: Proof 65 1951 Franklins are scarce. This date is quite rare in 
the highest proof 67-68 range. To date, only a handful of examples have 
been graded in proof 67, and less than 5 in proof 68! When acquiring a bril¬ 
liant proof 1951 Franklin, look for a haze-free example. Many high grade 
proofs from this period have fairly heavy grey-blue toning that most collec¬ 
tors do not like. 

Value: Currently at record low levels - $250-$350for proof 65's, with "66's" 
selling for under $500, & “67’s" for under $1000. 
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PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: Extremely scarce in gem cameo. Most are NGC 
coins. While perhaps 2%-3% of 1951 proof Franklins are cameo contrasted, 
a fairly high percentage, most of these are very heavily hairlined. Most 
cameo 1951 Franklins are struck from repolished dies. Rather than discard 
a die when it reached a certain state of wear, it would be removed and 
repolished, restoring the mirrored fields. Early strikes off these repolished 
dies would often exhibit phenomenal cameo contrast, with intensely frost¬ 
ed cameo devices. These devices would exhibit fine die polishing lines, 
often mistaken for hairlines by novice collectors. However, under magnifi¬ 
cation, one can see that these lines are raised, not recessed as they would 
be if the coin had been mishandled after minting. 

Value: $400-$600 in PR64 Cameo. PR65 Cameo examples have traded in 
wide range from a low of $800 up to $3,000, depending on the cameo con¬ 
trast and grading service. Proof 66 Cameo examples are roughly double 
those numbers. 


PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: Extremely scarce in NGC PF 67 Cameo, and rare in 
PCGS PR 67 Cameo - only two have been graded by the latter service. 

Value: A couple of the lighter contrasted examples graded by NGC have sold 
for under $3,000, while heavier contrasted examples in the same grade have 
sold for over double that figure. The finest PCGS PR67CAM's sold for over 
$ 10 , 000 . 


PROOF 64-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM:: RARE All known examples 
are struck from repolished dies. The finest 1951 Franklins in ultra heavy 
possess breathtaking cameo contrast, and are so superior in appearance to 
the typical '51 as to make it difficult to believe such a qualitative difference 
could take place within a single year. (See "Cameo And Brilliant Proof 
Coinage Of The 1950 To 1970 Era,” pages 35,62, and 63 for more information) 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: To date, only one 1951 has 
been graded in PR67DCAM by PCGS, and 2 PF 67 ULTRA CAMEO's by 
NGC. 

Value: The owner of the NGC PF 67 Ultra Cameo acquired his coin from this 
author for around $12,000. The coin would certainly command more if it came 
onto the market today. The PCGS PR67DCAM reportedly sold for over $35,000. 
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General Comments 

Many of the problems associated with the 1950 Franklin can also 
be found on the 1951. Hairlines are a major problem with this date. As with 
the 1950 proof Franklin, many proof 1951 Franklins were also struck from 
overused, worn dies. To rectify this problem, the mint began repolishing 
its dies in 1951. Some of the most beautiful cameo Franklins of the 1951- 
1955 period, with stunning frost, were struck from repolished dies. Superb 
Deep Cameo 1951 proof Franklins are among the most striking coins in the 
series, because they are so superior in appearance to the typical proof 
example, or the typical cameo example. The finest NGC Ultra Cam's and 
PCGS DCAM's are very few in number. The biggest "horde” to ever surface 
were two examples this author acquired at a Long Beach show in the year 
2000. Both coins received a grade of Proof 66 Deep Cameo from PCGS. 
They were sold to the first two clients they were offered to! The two clients 
had been in the hunt for a 1951 of this caliber for several years. 
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PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR 60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

840 

817 

323 

61 

1 

0 

2042 

PCGS Cameo 

42 

40 

31 

13 

1 

0 

127 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

7 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

13 

NGC Proof 

251 

298 

333 

158 

8 

0 

1048 

NGC Cameo 

128 

140 

130 

38 

0 

0 

436 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: Quality continued to improve for 1952. While the early mint 
packaging was still in use, most 1952’s are not quite as heavily hairlined as 
proof Franklins of the previous two years. Still, most examples are less than 
gem quality, the average grade being about proof 63-64. 

Value: Under $100 for proof 64 and lower grade specimens. 


PROOF 65-68: Scarce in proof 65, though not as difficult as the 1950 or 
1951 in this grade. As expected, proof 66 and 67 examples are also easier to 
come by, though this date is rare in the higher proof 67 category' - especial¬ 
ly with haze-free, deep mirrored fields. To date, only 9 1952 have been 
graded in proof 68. 
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Value: Proof 65's can currently be acquired for $125-$150, with "66's" selling 
in the $250 range. Proof 66's were selling for almost $1,000 at the peak of the 
market in 1989. Proof 67’s can currently be acquired for $500-$700. The few 
NGC Proof 68’s graded have recently sold for $900-$1500. 


PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: Extremely scarce in gem Proof 65-66 cameo. The 
1950 Franklin is the key date of the series in gem cameo, followed closely 
by the 1951, which is followed by the 1952. Most cameo 1952 Franklins are 
somewhat mismatched, with heavier cameo obverses than reverses. Most 
are struck from repolished dies, with die polishing lines very evident on 
Franklin's head. Still, these repolished dies produced some of the most 
eye-appealing cameo '52’s known, with truly breathtaking cameo contrast. 
Value: In Proof 64 Cameo the 1952 can be acquired for as little as $400. 
Proof 65 examples currently offer tremendous value, trading for little more: 
$500-$1500. The higher figure for a near DCAM/ULTRA CAM coin. 

Proof 66 Cameo examples trade at roughly double those figures - 
some NGC pieces selling around $1,000. while a PCGS example apporaching 
DCAM sold for nearly $3,000. 


PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: Very Rare. To date, only a handful of examples have 
been graded in Proof 67 Cameo, with only 1 graded in Proof 68 Cameo. 
Value: PCGS Proof 67 Cameo examples have typically traded in the $5,000- 
$7,000 range. The lone Proof 68 Cameo was sold for approximately $10,000 
in the late 1990's by this author. That coin would certainly command far 
more if it came onto the market today. 

PROOF 64-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: 1952 proof Franklins with 
ultra-heavy snow-white frosted devices on both obverse & reverse are 
rarely encountered. To date, only a few 1952 Franklins have been graded in 
either PCGS "DCAM" or NGC "Ultra Cam" Proof 65-66 grade. 

Value: The 1952 is in tremendous demand among cameo Franklin collectors 
attempting to assemble top DCAM sets. Its tremendous appreciation the 
past several years reflects that reality. If a PR65DCAM were to surface today, 
it would likely command $6000-$9000. A PR66DCAM would likely be a 
$15,000-$20,000 coin. Even in PR64 DCAM this is a 52,000+ coin. 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: EXTREMELY RARE. There 
may be a few more examples out there, but they have not surfaced and this 
author has personally handled only one other 1952 that may have been of 
this caliber in 15+ years of specializing in this field. The ultimate! Only one 
graded - a PCGS PR67DCAM. This coin is struck from the same die as all 4 
examples graded in PR66DCAM. This particular cameo die is one of the 
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few that exhibited the necessary cameo contrast on both obverse and 
reverse when new. 

Value: The lone PR67DCAM was sold for slightly over $30,000 by this author 
in the year 2000. The owner would certainly be in a position to make a tidy 
profit if he were to offer the coin today, such is the intense demand and com¬ 
petition for the finest proof coins from this era. 

General Comments 

With a 50% higher mintage than the previous year and a slight 
improvement in quality, the 1952 is considerably easier to locate in gem 
condition, though near-hairline-free, haze-free proof 67 examples are 
extremely scarce. Cameos are also quite scarce - especially in proof 65 and 
higher grade, though not as elusive as the 1951 in this condition. On the 
other hand, because so many 1952 cameo Franklins were struck from mis¬ 
matched dies, with ultra heavy cameo obverses but only heavy cameo 
reverses, the 1952 proof Franklin is extremely rare in gem ultra heavy 
cameo, with matching ultra heavy cameo contrast obverse and reverse. It 
is as rare, or rarer, than the 1951 in this ultimate grade. 

The 1952 Franklin is a red hot date in gem NGC/PCGS 
ULTRA/DCAM condition. This author has several clients who would like to 
own a 1952 Franklin of this caliber, and are willing to pay a very strong 
price. None of the owners of the few examples graded are interested in 
selling. 
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1953 



Mintage 

128,800 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

882 

921 

465 

98 

5 

1 

2372 

PCGS Cameo 

69 

66 

89 

30 

1 

0 

255 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

3 

4 

11 

5 

0 

0 

23 

NGC Proof 

220 

232 

298 

273 

32 

1 

1056 

NGC Cameo 

111 

227 

236 

94 

12 

0 

680 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

1 

7 

13 

1 

0 

0 

22 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: The last year when proof sets were issued exclusively in 
individual cellophane envelopes. Each coin was housed in a small cello¬ 
phane packet, with the packets then stacked one on top of another and 
stapled together. Over time, many of these cellophane envelopes would 
dry and crack open, releasing the delicate proof coin. The half dollar, being 
the largest and heaviest coin, was usually the first to crack out. 

Most 1953 proof Franklins are less than Proof 65 gem quality, with 
the majority grading proof 63-64. 

Value: This date can be acquired for under $100 in proof 64 & lower grade. 


PROOF 65-68: Semi-scarce in Proof 65-66. Most gem examples are heavily 
toned, the result of many years’ storage in the aforementioned proof set 
envelopes. Untoned, brilliant examples are scarce in Proof 65. Proof 67 
examples are extremely scarce - especially in untoned, brilliant condition. 

The 1953 proof Franklin is the first date in the series to have an 
example graded in Proof 69. It is extremely rare in this grade. 

Value: Proof 65's are currently selling between $100 and $125, with 66's sell- 
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ing in the $200 range, and 67’s generally trading between $300 and $400 - 
well below the market peak of $1,000 in 1989. 

NGC Proof 68’s can usually be acquired for $500-$1000. If a haze- 
free brilliant example can be acquired in that range, it offers excellent value. 
The last Proof 69's graded, an NGC coin, was surprisingly inexpensive, con¬ 
sidering the rarity and quality - selling for $2,000-$3,000. 


PROOF64-66 CAMEO: Scarce in gem cameo, the 1953 is far easier to locate 
in this condition than the 1952. “Easier" is a relative term. To date, only 
about 600 coins have been graded by the major services in Proof 65-66 
Cameo. 

Value: Proof 64 examples can usually be acquired for around $100-$200. 
While Proof 65-66 Cameo ‘53's will trade in a wide range - anywhere from 
$250-$1000! The higher priced coins offer exceptional cameo contrast bor¬ 
dering on ULTRA/DCAM. 

PROOF 67-68 CAMEO:The 1953 is scarce in NGC PF 67-68 Cameo. In 
PCGS, it is very scarce in Proof 67 Cameo, with no examples graded higher. 
Value: A few exceptional proof65-66 cameo '53's recently sold for over $500, 
though more moderate cameo 1953's can currently be acquired for as little 
as $200-$400. At the higher end of the spectrum, a couple of extraordinarily 
clean deep-mirror proof 67 examples graded by PCGS sold in the mid four 
figures. These were extraordinary cameos, easily among the finest known for 
this date. Two examples graded Cameo PF 68 by NGC sold for over $5,000. 

In NGC PF 67 Cameo, the 1953 is usually valued anywhere from 
$700-$2000. PF 68 Cameo examples are usually double those values. A 1953 
PCGS PR 67 Cameo is far more elusive, primarily due to that service's 
requirement for a higher degree of cameo contrast for a "Cameo" designa¬ 
tion. The rarer PCGS coin will usually trade in the $2,000-$4,000 range. 

PROOF 64-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: RARE. While the 1953 is far 
easier to locate in Cameo Proof 65 than either the 1951 or 1952 Franklin, 
1953 Proof 65 Ultra Heavy Franklins are quite another story. The 1953 
proof Franklin is almost as rare as the 1951 and 1952 in this grade. Another 
red-hot date in DCAM/ULTRA CAMEO!!! Nearly all the examples graded 
are from one die - an example of which is pictured in “Cameo And Brilliant 
Proof Coinage Of The 1950 To 1970 Era" - die #17 in the book. However, 
only the earliest strikes off this die offered the cameo contrast need for the 
ultimate DCAM/ULTRA designation. 
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Value: The 1953 PR64DCAM/ULTRA CAM usually trades between $1,000- 
$2,000. The last Proof 65 reportedly sold for $4,000. The finest, deepest Proof 
66 examples have sold in the $10,000 range. 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: EXTREMELY RARE. To 
grade ''67". a proof must be virtually perfect, with hairline-free surfaces. 
Finding a later-strike non-cameo 1953 Franklin in this condition is difficult 
enough. A very early strike “Ultra Cam”, with its deeper, more delicate mir¬ 
rored surface, is almost always heavily hairlined on the rare occasions 
these coins do surface. There are only a small handful of minimally hair- 
lined, “ULTRA” 1953 Franklins in existence. There have been 5 examples of 
the 1953 proof Franklin that have been graded in PR67DCAM by PCGS. All 
the coins offered amazing cameo contrast, as they were obviously very 
early strikes off this top cameo die. They were also virtually flawless, hair¬ 
line-free coins! 

Value: These ultimate 1953 proof Franklins all sold between $20,000 and 
$30,000 when they were originally offered. None are currently for sale, but it 
is likely the current owners would want considerably more than their cost! 

General Comments 

Not rare but not common in proof 65, the ‘53 is elusive in non- 
toned gem condition. Finding non-toned, deep-mirrored proof 67 exam¬ 
ples will prove to be a very challenging task. The 1953 is very undervalued 
in this condition. Gem cameos are scarce and undervalued also. Some of 
the most beautiful cameo Franklins of the 1950-59 period bear the 1953 
date. These beautiful black & white cameos are usually struck from repol¬ 
ished dies. (See “Cameo and Brilliant Proof Coinage Of The 1950 To 1970 
Era," pages 36-37, photos #17 & #18). Early strikes off these dies are very 
rare with minimal hairlines, this author having handled fewer than 20 gem 
examples in over 15 years of specializing in this field. The finest known, 
deepest examples from one of these dies - #17 in the cameo book, account 
for most of the DCAM/ULTRA CAM's graded. Only the earliest strikes off 
this top die exhibited this DCAM/ULTRA contrast, and most examples fall 
in the Proof 64-65 range. A handful of early strikes off this die have been 
graded in Proof 66, and a few in Proof 67. Given the breathtaking cameo 
contrast and eye-appeal of these coins, coupled with their tremendous rar¬ 
ity, and one can begin to understand why quality conscious collectors an 
dealers looking for “the best” esteem these coins so highly. 
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233,300 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR 60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

437 

834 

784 

474 

62 

0 

2591 

PCGS Cameo 

32 

71 

124 

128 

13 

0 

368 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

4 

7 

17 

21 

2 

0 

51 

NGC Proof 

116 

210 

368 

617 

259 

0 

1570 

NGC Cameo 

68 

133 

304 

328 

93 

3 

929 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

2 

7 

11 

8 

4 

0 

32 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: The quality of proof coinage coming from the Philadelphia 
mint improved dramatically in 1954. Almost all 1954 Franklins are at least 
Proof 64 in grade, most grade higher. Most 1954 Franklins are hairlined, 
but not to the degree of the earlier proof Franklins. Part of the improve¬ 
ment in quality can be attributed to a change in packaging midway 
through production. Up until mid-1954, proof coins were individually 
housed in cellophane envelopes. 1'hese envelopes were quite brittle and 
could easily hairline a delicate proof coin. Additionally, over several years' 
time the cellophane would dry and crack, often allowing the coin to fall out 
of its cocoon. 

Value: $30-$40 

PROOF 65-68: Most 1954 Franklins grade in the Proof 65-66 range. This 
date is considerably more scarce in Proof 67, and is extremely scarce in 
Proof 68. Look for examples with minimal toning, or coins with attractive 
color.The 1954 has been graded in Proof 69. It is extremely rare in this grade. 
Value: $55 for proof 65 examples, while near-flawless 67’s can currently be 
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acquired for a bit more - generally trading between $100-$150. Proof 68's 
are a real bargain, considering their scarcity. They can be acquired for as lit¬ 
tle as $200-$500. Higher priced examples will be deeply mirrored, possibly 
with some attractive cameo contrast. These coins were selling for almost 
$2,000 in the late 1980's. The few Proof 69 examples have traded between 
$1,000 and $2,000. 

PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: While scarce in gem cameo, the 1954 is not as elu¬ 
sive as the 1953 in this condition. More cameos were struck and these 
coins are generally not as hairlined as the Franklins of the 1950-1953 peri¬ 
od. This slow, evolutionary improvement in quality would continue on 
through the life of the series - interrupted by a brief retreat during the late 
1950’s. While the 1954 is not as rare as the previous years in cameo, all 
cameo Franklins are far more elusive now than 4-5 years ago. 

Value: The 1954 in cameo offers tremendous value at current values - Proof 
64-65 gems can be acquired for as little as $100-$150. A solid Proof 66 is usu¬ 
ally $25-$50 more. Exceptional borderline DCAM/ULTRA coins may sell for 
double these levels. 

PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: The 1954 is very scarce in high grade proof 67-68 
cameo, but these examples can be located. Proof 68 cameos are especially 
elusive - few have the hairline-free, spot-free surfaces a proof generally 
needs to attain this lofty grade. The 1954 is much rarer in PCGS PR68CAM 
than in NGC PF 68 CAMEO - due in part to the distinct differences in the 
“CAMEO” standards between the two services. 

The 1954 is the first Franklin to be graded in Proof 69 CAMEO. To date, two 
examples have been graded by NGC. 

Value: The 1954 in Proof 67 Cameo has recently been trading between $250 
and $500. The higher valued coins should have much heavier cameo con¬ 
trast. The 1954 has sold for as little as $500 in NGC PF 68 CAMEO. These are 
very moderate contrasted coins. PCGS graded examples in Proof 68 CAMEO 
sell for considerably more. The most recent examples have sold between 
$2,000 and $3,000. 

The two Proof 69 examples sold for over $5,000. 

PROOF 65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: The 1954 is a transition 
year for the mint. While this date is not quite as rare as the 1953 in 
DCAM/ULTRA, it is 10-20 times rarer than the 1956 Franklin, even though the 
total mintage of the 1956 Franklin is only about three times higher than the 1954. 
This date is in high demand in PR65-66 DCAM/ULTRA, but is not quite as 
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"red hot” in this grade as the previous 1950-1953 years. Why? Because 
there is a realistic chance that a collector can acquire an even higher grade 
example! 

Value: On the infrequent occasions they surface, NGC PF 65-66 ULTRA 
CAMEO 1954 Franklins have generally been trading between $500 and 
$1500. PCGS graded examples are about double that figure. 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM;RARE.As with every date in 
the proof Franklin series, this last category - the high grade DCAM’s, is 
where the 1954 is HOT!!! 

While rare in NGC/PCGS Proof 67 ULTRA/CAM, the 1954 is not as rare as 
the 1953 in this grade. The 1954 is extremely rare in Proof 68 
ULTRA/DCAM! 

This is easy to comprehend reviewing the general quality of proof 
Franklins from this era. While there were a few 1954 proof dies that struck 
a small handful of DCAM quality half dollars, the poor packaging of the era 
(those horrible soft-plastic "baggies”) relegated many of them to near-junk 
status. The heavy, dark toning that etched its way into the surface of these 
delicate proof coins simply destroyed their eye-appeal. Hairlines were 
another major problem - particularly on the deepest mirror coins, with the 
most delicate surfaces. 

While a few dozen proof 1954 Franklins may have been originally struck 
from the top dies in Proof 68-69 DCAM condition, nearly all were reduced 
in quality over the decades’ due to the above factors. 

Value: While NGC PF 67 Ultra Cameo 1954 proof Franklins can sometimes 
be acquired for as little as $2000-$4000, PCGS graded examples often trade 
in the $4000-$7000 range! The few examples graded in Proof 68 
ULTRA/DCAM have sold for multiples of those figures. The last PCGS 1954 
on the market in PR68DCAM sold for nearly $20,000. 

General Comments 

As with every date in the proof Franklin series, the 1954 is in 
greatest demand, and has experienced the greatest appreciation in value, 
in the higher grades of DEEP/ULTRA cameo. 1954 proof Franklins in their 
ultimate Proof 67-68 DEEP/ULTRA cameo condition are quite rare - espe¬ 
cially in Proof 68. This is the first year where the finest cameo examples 
struck from original proof dies can favorably be compared to the finer 
later-date DEEP/ULTRA CAMEO Franklins in cameo contrast and eye- 
appeal. 
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378,200 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

317 

897 

1182 

905 

91 

0 

3392 

PCGS Cameo 

17 

30 

103 

169 

25 

0 

344 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

0 

7 

20 

30 

10 

0 

67 

NGC Proof 

69 

173 

361 

743 

225 

2 

1573 

NGC Cameo 

33 

91 

346 

454 

254 

0 

1178 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

0 

5 

13 

17 

12 

1 

48 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64 :1955 was a very significant year in the proof Franklin series. 
The year began with proof coins being issued in the same poly bags as the 
previous year. Few proof Franklins survived years of storage in these bags 
without developing very heavy toning over their surfaces. Midway through 
the year, the mint switched to the now familiar “flatpack ”. The flatpack 
design was among the mints’ best. It consisted of a single cellophane enve¬ 
lope divided into five compartments for the individual coins. Unlike the 
poly bags previously used, the cellophane envelope was inert, and did not 
tarnish the coins. Additionally, the new envelopes were durable, and did 
not crack apart as some of the earlier cellophane-type holders. 

The new packaging, when combined with a continued improve¬ 
ment in production techniques and quality control, resulted in the majori¬ 
ty of proof Franklins being issued for this year being at least proof 65 quality. 
Value: $25-$35. 
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PROOF 65-68: Most 1955 proof Franklins grade at least proof 65, and a sig¬ 
nificant percentage grade proof 66. Proof 67 examples are more scarce, 
perhaps comprising about 5%-10% of the total mintage. Proof 68 examples 
are extremely scarce, though not as difficult to acquire in this grade as the 
1954. While hairlines are no longer the problem they were just a year or 
two earlier, most ‘55’s will still evidence a hairline or two, knocking them 
out of the "68” category. 

Value: $40-$50 for proof 65’s, and $75-$125 for 67's. Proof 68’s can currently 
be acquired for as little as $150-$300. Look for examples with haze-free, 
deep-mirrored fields, or attractive color toning. Many examples will even 
evidence a bit of cameo contrast - an extra bonus giving you added value at 
little or no additional cost. 

PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: The 1955 Franklin is a scarce coin in gem cameo. A 
large percentage of otherwise cameo ‘55’s were originally issued in the old 
mint poly bags. The heavy toning these coins subsequently developed 
obscured the beautiful cameo surfaces. Far more elusive than a few years 
ago, this date is especially scarce in PCGS “Cameo”, with that service’s 
strict “CAM” standard. 

Value: The shrinking supply of Proof 64-66 1955 Franklin halves in cameo 
has been nudging the values of these coins up of late. Currently, coins in this 
grade trade anywhere from $75-$125 for a Proof64-65 CAM, up to $250 for 
a PCGS Proof 66 CAM. Borderline DCAM/ULTRA examples may trade at 
double those levels. 


PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: Extremely scarce - especially in PCGS PR 68 
CAMEO! While moderately contrasted examples surface from time to time, 
and may receive a “Cameo” designation from NGC, few high grade ‘55's 
surface exhibiting the heavy cameo contrast necessary for a PCGS “CAM” 
designation. Most heavily contrasted 1955 cameo Franklins are hairlined, 
and grade between Proof 65 and Proof 67. 

Value: While moderate cameo 1955 Franklins in Proof 67-68 grade still 
trade between $200 and $600, the heavier cameo examples, particularly 
those graded by PCGS, have been selling for upwards of $1,500. 

PROOF 65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: The 1955 Franklin becomes 
a truly scarce coin in gem “Ultra Heavy” cameo. While a sizeable number 
of cameos were struck for this date, few examples possess the ultimate 
snow-white cameo contrast obverse & reverse, along with the deeply mir¬ 
rored fields required to earn this top designation. Far less than 1% of 
examples originally struck exhibited this level of cameo contrast. Many of 
the finer cameo examples were issued in the notorious “poly bags”, and 
are no longer well suited for a top cameo set, their surfaces having devel- 
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1955 Continued 


oped a very heavy, dark toning. Of those that did survive the packaging 
without serious damage, most grade between Proof 65 and Proof 67. 

Value: The 1955 Franklin in Proof 65-66 DCAM/ULTRA will trade in a wide 
range - anywhere from $500 to $2,000, depending on the level of cameo 
contrast and the grading service. These are approximately the same levels 
this date was trading five years ago. 

PROOF67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: Once again, it is in the high¬ 
est grades of DCAM/ULTRA that a proof Franklin year has appreciated! 
The 1955 is in high demand - especially in Proof 68 DCAM/ULTRA. Few 
examples were struck with intense obverse/reverse cameo contrast, and 
virtually flawless, hairline-free surfaces. 

There were two 1955 cameo Franklin varieties struck from original dies 
that are responsible for some of the most spectacular examples of this 
date. One of these examples represents the only 1955 to be graded PF 69 
Ultra Cameo by NGC. 

Value: The few 1955's that have surfaced the past year in Proof 67 
DCAM/ULTRA have generally traded between $1,500 and $3,500. While a 
couple "low-end" Proof 68 Ultra ’s have traded for under $5,000. The finest, 
heaviest contrasted examples have generally sold between $6,000 and 
$10,000. A couple of the "monster" variety, with intense, snow-white cameo 
contrast and deep, jet-black mirrors, have sold for $15,000+. While the 
$15,000 price tag seemed like a strong premium at the time, the coins now 
look like a bargain. Their eye-appeal, with their phenomenal cameo con¬ 
trast, is second to none. Their rarity is irrefutable. 

General Comments 

It is in the higher grades of DCAM/ULTRA that this date has expe¬ 
rienced the greatest appreciation. The 1955 is extremely scarce with this 
high level of cameo contrast. Those that are heavily contrasted are almost 
always hairlined. Nevertheless, the quality of the 1955 is moderately 
improved over the previous year. The 1955 proof Franklin is the first 
Franklin issue to have an example graded in Proof 69 DCAM/ULTRA by 
either PCGS or NGC. Only one example has received this ultimate proof 
Franklin grade. 
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1956 


Mintage 

669,384 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 

Type 1 



PR60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

5 

9 

55 

96 

26 

0 

191 

PCGS Cameo 

0 

0 

3 

11 

7 

0 

21 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

NGC Proof * 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

NGC Cameo* 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Type 2 



PR60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

298 

1088 

1403 

1197 

376 

9 

4373 

PCGS Cameo 

10 

36 

142 

402 

337 

16 

943 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

7 

14 

49 

170 

293 

35 

568 

NGC Proof 

31 

136 

372 

960 

754 

7 

2260 

NGC Cameo 

33 

59 

352 

908 

811 

20 

2183 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

3 

2 

20 

60 

127 

7 

219 


*- NGC began recognizing this variety very recently, hence their lower pops 
for this variety. 
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1956 Continued 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: The 1956 Franklin was among the highest quality proof 
issues in the Franklin series. Continued improvement in production tech¬ 
niques, coupled with the flatpack holders introduced in 1955, make 1956 a 
landmark year. The great majority of proof Franklins are at least proof 65 
quality. 

A variety worthy of note is the 1956 Type 1. The Type 1 uses the 
reverse die design of the 1950-1955 proofs. One of the distinguishing fea¬ 
tures of this early reverse is the lack of feather detail on the eagles neck 
next to the Liberty bell on the reverse. (See "Cameo Proof And Brilliant 
Proof Coinage Of The 1950 To 1970 era", page 38, photo #32.) Early in the 
1956 proof run, the mint switched to a new "Type 2" reverse design, where 
each feather in the neck of the eagle is well defined. There were other 
minor changes in the definition of the Liberty Bell as well. The Type 1 
reverse makes up no more than 5% of the proof mintage for 1956, making 
it far more scarce in every grade than the Type 2. 

Value: $10-$15. Type I's are a few dollars more - $20-$30. 

PROOF 65-68: Most proof 1956 Franklins grade between proof 65 and 67, 
with a sizeable percentage, perhaps 5%, grading proof 68. The Type 1 is 
extremely scarce in proof 68. 

Value: $18 for 65's. Proof 67's are currently available for as little as $30-$50. 
Proof 68 examples currently trade between $50-$l00. The Type I trades at 
multiples of these levels, with proof 67 examples commanding $100-$200, 
and proof 68's $300-$600. 


PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: This is among the “common-dates” in the series in 
gem cameo. l%-2% of the total production may have been struck in cameo 
proof 65 or higher condition, an extremely high percentage for cameo 
proofs of the 1950-1963 era. 

The Type 1 is rare in cameo. While this variety is occasionally 
found with a well contrasted reverse, examples possessing both obverse & 
reverse cameo contrast are seldom seen. 

Value: $25-$50 for Type 2's, while the rare Type 1 will be $100-$200 in PF64 
Cameo, and up to $800 in PF66 Cameo. 

PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: Of the 1956 gem cameos in existence, at least half 
are proof 67 or 68. This extremely high percentage attests to the generally 
very high quality of this issue. 

Value: Depending on the grade & level of contrast, the 1956 usually trades 
anywhere from $ 75-$200. The $200 coins are usually proof 68 in grade, with 
near-ultra heavy cameo contrast. The $75 coins will be Proof 67. 
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1956 Continued 


The Type 1 commands considerably more - $1,500 for a Proof 67 

Cameo. 

The few type l's that have been graded in Proof 68 Cameo to date 
generally sold for over $3,000. 

PROOF 65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: While there are no com¬ 
mon, easy-to-find proof Franklin dates in gem ultra heavy cameo, the 1956 
was at one time among the least difficult dates to locate in this condition. 
In recent years this date has become far more elusive in full ultra heavy 
cameo, as the finer examples continue to be salted away by knowledgeable 
collectors. Common? To date, only about 700 coins have been graded in 
PCGS DCAM & NGC ULTRA in all grades, proof 65 and up. As with the 
mint state Franklin series, the word "common” is a relative term. Almost 
any other series with only 700 coins graded would be considered quite 
scarce. 

The Type 1 is extremely rare in Ultra Heavy cameo. This author 
has only handled 1 example in 15 years. 

Value: The Type 2 is a $100-$200 coin in Proof65-66 DCAM/ULTRA. 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: Most of the known ultra 
heavy 1956 Franklins are proof 67-68 grade. Most 1956 proof Franklins are 
relatively hairline-free. 

The 1956 is currently 1 of 7 Franklin dates to have any examples 
graded in Proof 69 Ultra Heavy Cameo. To date, 42 1956 Franklins have 
received this grade. 

Value: Spot-free proof 67 NGC ULTRA or PCGS DCAM 1956 Franklins cur¬ 
rently trade anywhere from $250-$500, with proof 68 examples generally 
trading between $600-$l,000. Occasionally a "wonder-coin" will surface 
with truly spectacular, “ultimate" cameo contrast. These dream coins may 
command upwards of $1200 in proof 68. The last PR69 DCAM's to trade sold 
for approximately $4,500. 

General Comments 

A great year for the type collector. Why buy a gem non-cameo 
1956 proof when stunning, black & white ultra heavy examples are still 
available? There was a time in the 1980’s when this author could attend a 
major coin convention and usually count on acquiring at least 1 or 2 truly 
superb ultra heavy ‘56 Franklins. Those days are long gone. However, with 
a bit of patience and some luck one can still pick up such a coin from a 
dealer specializing in high quality proof coinage. These ultimate Franklins 
may very well be rarities in 5 years’ time. 

One of the great unheralded twentieth century varieties would be 
the "Type 1” 1956 Franklin. While only semi-scarce in gem proof, gem 
cameo proof specimens are rare. 
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1957 


Mintage 

1,247,952 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

442 

1269 

1408 

821 

217 

0 

4157 

PCGS Cameo 

6 

21 

82 

167 

69 

0 

345 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

3 

3 

16 

37 

45 

2 

106 

NGC Proof 

51 

206 

499 

1383 

738 

5 

2882 

NGC Cameo 

20 

44 

193 

404 

221 

2 

884 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

1 

1 

11 

27 

24 

0 

64 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: Common in this grade. Most 1957 Franklins grading less 
than proof 65 are the result of mishandling. Many proofs from this period 
were improperly stored and/or dumped into rolls where they would 
abrade with other coins. 

Value: $8-$10 


PROOF 65-68: Common in proof 65-66, the ‘57 is elusive in proof 67, and 
very scarce in proof 68. Despite a higher mintage than the 1956, the '57 is 
far more difficult to locate in high grade. 

Value: In proof 65 these can be acquired for about $15, with 67's selling for 
$30-$40. Proof 68's may trade anywhere from $50-$150, depending on 
whether the coin has any cameo contrast, or attractive toning. 
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1957 Continued 


PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: The mintage was approximately 50% greater than 
the 1956 with over one million sets produced - the first time in the history of 
the U.S. mint the million figure was reached for proofs. Despite this high 
mintage, the 1957 is far more scarce in gem cameo than the 1956. Why? The 
proof Franklin dies in 1957 struck far fewer cameos before the dies began to 
evidence significant wear. This trend would continue into 1958 and 1959, 
with cameo 1958 Franklins being even rarer than 1957’s, and 1959’s being 
rarer than ‘58’s. The 1959, with approximately 50% more sets produced than 
the 1956, is 500 to 1,000 times scarcer in ultra heavy cameo. 

While no mint records have been found that might explain this 
anomaly, a possible explanation might be found in the gradual deterioration 
of the master die, the die used to create all working dies, during the decade 
of the ‘50’s. If one compares a 1950 proof Franklin to a 1959, the detail of the 
devices will be far more sharply defined on the 1950. The difference has 
nothing to do with strike - virtually all proofs of this period are fully struck. 
The softness of detail is due entirely to the wearing of the master die over the 
decade. It is quite possible that mint personnel, recognizing the deteriora¬ 
tion in the working dies as the decade of the ‘50’s came to a close, may have 
cut down the time these dies spent in the acid-dipping process. This theory 
is supported by the fact that beginning in 1960, a reworked master die was 
put into use. Coincidentally, the percentage of cameos struck in 1960 rose 
dramatically - with the newly detailed dies, mint personnel would have been 
able to give these new dies a longer acid bath. 

Value: Great value- currently under $100 in Proof 65-66 


PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: Scarce in high grade cameo. Hairlines are a bit 
more of a problem for the the 1957 than the '56. 1957 Franklins grading 
Proof 68 Cameo are extremely scarce. 

Value: Problem-free 1957 cameo Franklins usually trade between $200-$400 
in proof 67 Cameo, and $300-$600 in Proof 68 cameo. At the top of the price 
spectrum, a couple of black & white borderline "Ultra examples in Proof 68 
have traded for over $1,000. 

PROOF 65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: EXTREMELY SCARCE.The 
Franklin proof dies struck far fewer cameos per die pair than in the previ¬ 
ous year. Only a handful of ultra heavy cameos were struck before the deli¬ 
cate acid-etched cameo devices would begin losing their frost. The finest 
group of early strike 1957 Franklins this author has ever handled was a 
small “run” of 11 very early strike cameo ‘57’s. Only 3 or 4 of these coins 
possessed true ultra heavy contrast on both obverse and reverse. The con¬ 
trast grew progressively weaker on coins 5 thru 11. 

Value: $250-$500 for Proof 65 examples, $400-$800 for Proof 66 
DCAM?ULTRA coins. 
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1957 Continued 


PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM.RARE. While several dozen 
examples have been graded in Proof 67/68 DCAM/ULTRA, most do not 
exhibit the exceptional black & white cameo contrast of the finer 1956 
cameo Franklins. There were a couple magnificent cameo dies for this 
year, #37 and #38 in the cameo book, that did strike a handful of sensation¬ 
al cameo specimens. However, as the frosted cameo effect was apparently 
not as durable on the 1957 proof Franklin dies, only the very earliest strikes 
off these two dies struck examples exhibiting this ultimate level of cameo 
contrast. 

Value: While Proof 67 DCAM/ULTRA '57's can be acquired for as little as 
$1,000-$1,500, exceptional high-end DCAM's may command double that 
figure. The premium is even more skewed for Proof 68's, with DCAM- exam¬ 
ples trading in the $2,000-$3,000 range, but the finest DCAM's recently sell¬ 
ing for over $7,000. 

There have been two 1957 proof Franklins graded in PR69DCAM. These 
coins were very early strikes off die #37. 

General Comments 

The 1957 Franklin ranks among the more desirable dates in the 
series in ultimate DCAM/ULTRA contrast. It has been at least a few years 
since a real monster DCAM ’57 has surfaced. Most of the examples this 
author has handled were from clients who had acquired the coins 10-15 
years earlier. 
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1958 


Mintage 

875,652 



Varieties 

102 Type 2, or strong eagle reverse (found on both business strikes 
and proof coinage). Breen estimated that only 20% of the business 
strikes exhibit the type 2 reverse. (Breen, 418) 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

370 

799 

1031 

486 

105 

1 

2792 

PCGS Cameo 

10 

26 

76 

87 

26 

0 

225 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

3 

1 

3 

18 

11 

0 

36 

NGC Proof 

74 

197 

339 

657 

401 

0 

1668 

NGC Cameo 

24 

68 

233 

295 

130 

1 

751 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

1 

1 

4 

7 

7 

0 

20 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: A curious problem began to appear on silver proof coins in 
1958. A large percentage of proof Franklin halves, Washington quarters, 
and Roosevelt dimes, the silver issues, began to exhibit white spotting over 
their surfaces - commonly referred to as "milk-spots." This spotting was 
likely the result of incomplete cleaning of the planchets before striking. 
Soapy cleaning solutions were commonly used to wash the planchets dur 
ing that period. One theory is that the spotting commonly found on proof 
silver issues of this era is the residue left from these solutions. 

Value: $10-$12 
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1958 Continued 


PROOF 65-68: While proof 65-66 1958 Franklins are very common - the 
majority probably grade in this range - this date is considerably more 
scarce in the higher proof 67-68 grades. Proof 68 58’s are especially scarce. 
Finding a hairline-free, milk-spot free ‘58 can be a frustrating task. 

Value: This date trades at about the same levels as the 1956 and 1957 
Franklins in the proof 65-67 grades - roughly $15 for proof 65 examples, 
and $40-$60 for 67's. The 1958 is considerably rarer than the ‘56 or ‘57 in 
proof 68.Proof 68 examples can currently be acquired for as little as $75- 
$200. Occasionally this date can be acquired with an exceptional heavy 
cameo obverse/brilliant reverse. These coins are rare, and often trade for 
upwards of $300 when they do surface. 

PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: Very scarce in gem cameo. Few were struck pos¬ 
sessing heavy cameo contrast on both obverse & reverse. Those that are 
heavily contrasted generally possess a few hairlines and/or milk-spots, 
placing them in the proof 65-66 category. 

Value: Under $100 in 64-65 Cameo, $l00-$200 in Proof 66 Cameo. 


PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: Extremely scarce in Proof 67 Cameo, and rare in 
Proof 68 Cameo. Again, finding an early strike cameo ‘58 is hard enough. 
Locating one of these elusive coins without the usual assortment of hair¬ 
lines and milkspots is next to impossible. To date, NGC has only graded 
about a half dozen examples in Proof 68 Cameo, and PCGS half that. 

Value: While lighter contrasted, problem-free 1958 Franklins in Proof 67 
Cameo can occasionally be acquired for under $200, near-ultra heavy pieces 
may sell for upwards of $400. To bring this higher price, the coin should pos¬ 
sess few distracting milk-spots, haze-free mirrors, and be well contrasted on 
both obverse & reverse. In proof 68 cameo, the 1958 has sold in a wide range. 
A few minimally contrasted examples graded by NGC have sold for under 
$500. At the other end of the price spectrum, a couple of "black & white" 
cameo, near-DCAM examples graded by PCGS sold for over $3,000. These 
latter coins are rare, as few were struck with this degree of cameo contrast, 
and milkspot-free surfaces. 

PROOF 65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: Even rarer than the 1957 
Franklin in ULTRA or DCAM. Why? While the proof Franklin dies struck far 
fewer cameos per die pair in 1956 than 1957, the dies struck even fewer 
exceptional cameos in 1958 than 1957. Again, this phenomenon can be 
attributed to changes in preparation techniques as the decade of the 
1950’s cameo to a close. 

Value: $l,000-$2,000 in Proof 65; $l,500-$3,000 in Proof 66. 
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PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA G4M.-HXTREMELY RARE. To date, 
only a few dozen examples have received either of these ultimate grades. 
The few ultra heavy cameos that are encountered are usually too hairlined, 
or possess too many milk-spots to grade as high as “67.” 

Value: Once again, it is the ultimate Proof 68 DCAM/ULTRA examples 
which have experienced the greatest appreciation in value. While most 
examples that have surfaced the past few years have traded between $8,000 
and $10,000, there are three truly monster examples originally graded by 
PCGS which have each sold for over $15,000. All three examples obviously 
among the very first strikes off what this author considers the most spectacu¬ 
lar cameo Franklin die ever discovered. The extraordinary intensity of frost 
combine with the deepest, jet-black mirrored fields this author has ever seen 
on a proof Franklin. The cameo effect puts even the finest cameo 1956, 1962, 
and 1963 proof Franklins to shame! If there ever was a DCAM+ cameo proof 
Franklin, these three monster cameos are it! (An example from this top die is 
pictured on the cover of this book.) 


General Comments 


As with virtually every date in the proof Franklin series, it is the 
finest Proof 68 DCAM/ULTRA specimens that are most coveted by collec¬ 
tors attempting to assemble finest known sets. The 1958 is extremely rare 
in this condition, with only the 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 
1959 being rarer. However, it must be noted that of the dates in that list, 
the 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 have not had a single example grade as high 
as Proof 68 DCAM/ULTRA! 
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1959 


Mintage 

1,149,291 

Varieties 


102 Type 2, or strong eagle reverse (found on both business strikes 
and proof coinage). 

PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR 60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

464 

1088 

941 

617 

152 

1 

3263 

PCGS Cameo 

5 

24 

74 

73 

15 

0 

191 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

9 

NGC Proof 

52 

247 

289 

1057 

526 

0 

2171 

NGC Cameo 

17 

50 

132 

159 

59 

0 

417 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 




Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: Comparable to the 1958 in quality. Hairlines and milkspots 
are once again a major problem. Most 1959 proofs grade between Proof 64 
and Proof 66. 

Value: $8-$10 


PROOF 65-68: While the 1959 is common in Proof 65-66 grade, like the 
1958 it is far more elusive in Proof 67 grade and extremely scarce in Proof 
68. There are very few ‘59’s in existence that do not possess at least a cou¬ 
ple of hairlines and/or a milkspot or two. 

Value: $30-$60 in proof 67. Proof 68 examples trade anywhere from $75- 
$200, the higher levels usually for moderately contrasted specimens. Again, 
great value. Flawless ‘59‘s are extremely scarce, and were selling for well over 
$1,000 at the market peak of the late 1980's. 
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1959 Continued 


PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: EXTREMELY SCARCE. Despite a mintage of over 1 
million proof sets, 1959 proof Franklins with significant, heavy cameo con¬ 
trast on both obverse & reverse are rarely encountered. While not as rare as 
the 1950, 1951 or 1952 in gem cameo, in terms of the number of cameos 
struck as a percentage of the total proof production, the 1959 Franklin 
ranks #1. 

Value: $100-$200 in Proof64-65 Cameo, double these levels in Proof 66. 


PROOF67-68 CAMEO: Very scarce in proof 67 cameo, and rare in proof 68 
cameo. Virtually all 1959 cameo proof Franklins are hairlined and/or spot¬ 
ted. Locating an early strike 1959 with flawless surfaces will require consid¬ 
erable patience. 

Value: The rarest issue in cameo after 1952, moderately contrasted proof 67 
cameo ‘59’s can generally be acquired for $600-$l,200. Any exceptional 
cameo 1959 with near-Ultra contrast will often sell for double these num¬ 
bers. Moderately contrasted NGC Proof 68 Cameo 1959's have traded for as 
little as $1,000. PCGS graded 1959's are much rarer in this grade than their 
NGC counterparts, due primarily to PCGS' higher "Cameo" standard, and 
usually trade in a range between $5,000 and $8,000. 

PROOF 65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: EXTREMELY RARE! This has 
always been the case. Beginning in 1981, when this author first began to 
study the series, ultra heavily contrasted (the term cameo dealers and col¬ 
lectors used back then pre-PCGS and NGC) were almost never seen. Over 
the decade of the 1980’s, this author may have handled only 5-8 examples 
which would have met today’s NGC and PCGS standards for Ultra/DCAM. 

These coins are even rarer today! The latest, extremely low NGC 
and PCGS pop. numbers are an accurate indicator of this date’s true rarity 
in exceptional cameo condition. 

Value: Placing a value on this issue in DCAM/ULTRA is difficult, as few '59's 
trade in this grade in any given year. The last example this author handled, 
an NGCPF66 Ultra Cameo, sold for $9,000. 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: On almost every cameo 
Franklin collector’s wish list. This author has handled one example the 
past three years, a PCGS PR67DCAM. The coin was a true DCAM, with 
exceptional matching snow-white cameo devices obverse and reverse. 
There are only two examples graded higher - both PCGS coins, one graded 
PR68DCAM, and the other PR69DCAM. There is an NGC PE 68 Ultra 
Cameo, but it is believed to be the same coin as the PCGS PR68DCAM. 

The 1959 PR69DCAM was acquired by the current owner for a 
record price of over $70,000! 
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1959 Continued 


Value: The last couple Proof 67 DCAM's have sold in the $15,000 range. The 
lone PR68DCAM residing with the current owner sold for a then record price 
of almost $20,000 in the late 1990's. The owner could realize a handsome 
profit today if he were inclined to part with this virtually irreplaceable rarity. 
If there is one coin that is irreplaceable, it is the lone PR69DCAM. This coin 
offers monstrous cameo contrast, superior to any known 1959. 


General Comments 

A highly sought after cameo date, collectors attempting to assem¬ 
ble “ultimate” cameo Franklin sets, with all coins displaying ultra heavy 
cameo contrast, will have to be very patient in their search for this date. 
Few examples exist with the snow-white frost on both obverse & reverse 
needed to qualify as ultra heavy. The 1959 Franklin is truly rare in this con¬ 
dition. Despite a mintage of over 1 million sets, ultra heavily contrasted 
1959 Franklins rank among the great half dollar rarities of twentieth centu¬ 
ry coinage. This author has personally searched through well over 100,000 
1959 proof sets since 1981, and has never encountered a Franklin with 
DCAM/ULTRA contrast. Other Franklin dates this author has never per¬ 
sonally located in DCAM/ULTRA: 1950, 1952, 1953, 1956 Type 1, and 1958. 
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1,691,602 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR 60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

614 

1282 

1045 

774 

204 

5 

3924 

PCGS Cameo 

11 

42 

156 

188 

61 

2 

460 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

2 

10 

41 

90 

69 

5 

217 

NGC Proof 

92 

246 

366 

1039 

523 

1 

2267 

NGC Cameo 

18 

105 

332 

534 

228 

1 

1218 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

0 

8 

37 

55 

44 

0 

144 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: A large number of 1960 proofs exist below proof 65 quality. 
Many coins were abusively handled during the silver & gold boom of 1979- 
80, when silver briefly touched $50/oz. Later date proof Franklins were 
routinely dumped into rolls, picking up many hairlines and nicks along the 
way. 

Value: $5-$8 


PROOF 65-68: Still very common in proof 65-66, the 1960 Franklin 
becomes considerably more elusive in proof 67, and is scarce in proof 68. 
Value: Proof 67’s can be acquired for as little as $25-$40, while proof 68's sell 
for roughly 3x those levels - $75-$ 120. 


PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: This year signalled a turnaround at the mint. The 
master die was reworked for 1960, and the new dies, with the fine detail 
restored on the obverse & reverse devices, were apparently given a longer 
acid bath to create the cameo effect. While scarce in gem cameo, the 1960 is 
not as difficult to locate in this grade as the Franklins of the 1957-1959 period. 
Value: The 1960 in PF 65-66 Cameo can be acquired for as little as $30. 
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I960 Continued 


Considering its elusive nature in this condition, it represents quite a good 
value. Hopefully, the coin will not have any serious, large milk-spots. 

PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: The 1960 is very difficult to locate in these higher 
states of preservation. The majority of 1960 cameos usually possess 
enough hairlines and/or milk-spots to drop them into a lower grade cate¬ 
gory. 

Value: Well contrasted spot-free gems currently sell for $75-200 in Proof 67 
Cameo. Higher priced coins should display exceptional cameo contrast. 
Examples approaching ultra heaiy contrast in proof 68 usually command 
between $500-$800. Higher priced coins may be graded by PCGS (with their 
slightly higher "CAM" standard), or will be very heavily contrasted NGC 
coins. 

PROOF 65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: SCARCE. Most full ultra 
heavy examples grade proof 65 to proof 67. 

Value: $100 - $150 in most cases - a great value at this level, as the 1960 is 
difficult to find in any grade DCAM/ULTRA. 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM.-EXTREMELY SCARCE in 
proof 68 DCAM/U1.TRA. The estimate in "Cameo And Brilliant Proof 
Coinage Of The 1950 To 1970 Era” is that as many as 500 examples may 
exist - not a very large number. Few 1960 proofs were struck with ultra 
heavy cameo contrast on both obverse and reverse. Of a total mintage of 
about 1.6 million coins, perhaps only 1,000 coins were struck in this condi¬ 
tion. Of these, only a tiny percentage, perhaps 5%, were hairline-free, spot- 
free examples of extremely high grade. Tuck any examples away you 

find.if you can find them. Ultimate proof 68 examples are extremely 

scarce. The finest cameo 1960 Franklins will rank among the most stun¬ 
ning coins in a high-end set. A handful (5 to date) have been graded in 
Proof 69 DCAM/ULTRA. with none having been graded the past three 
years. 

Value: A small horde of30-40 DCAM coins surfaced a few years back, most 
grading Proof 66 or 67. For a while, a 1960 in PCGS PR67DCAM could be 
acquired for as little as $200 - $250. As the market absorbed those coins, the 
value for this issue once again has begun to rise. Still, at the current trading 
range of $350 - $600 in Proof 67 DCAM/ULTRA, there is a lot more "upside" 
for this coin than "downside". 
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1960 Continued 


Proof 68 DCAM/ULTRA 1960 Franklins sometimes trade for as little 
as $1,000. At the other end of the spectrum are a few examples with phe¬ 
nomenal DCAM+ obverse cameo contrast that have traded for over $3,000. 
The last Proof 69 Deep Cameol960 proof Franklin sold for over $15,000 in 
2001. 

General Comments 

The finest Proof 68 DCAM/ULTRA 1960’s with the heaviest con¬ 
trast, and the Proof 69 DCAM/ULTRA’s have experienced the greatest 
appreciation in value the past decade. This author currently has an exten¬ 
sive “want list” of clients hoping to acquire an ultimate 1960 Proof 69 
DCAM/ULTRA Franklin. 
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1961 



Mintage 

3,028,244 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

826 

2020 

1859 

1239 

411 

33 

6388 

PCGS Cameo 

10 

33 

124 

244 

92 

4 

507 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

1 

5 

27 

71 

53 

0 

157 

NGC Proof 

117 

390 

626 

2010 

943 

1 

4087 

NGC Cameo 

23 

70 

338 

635 

368 

0 

1434 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

3 

4 

11 

65 

32 

0 

115 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: A large percentage of proof 1961 Franklins are currently less 
than proof 65 quality. Though most in original government-issue flatpacks 
are at least this, the majority of these coins have long been removed from 
these protective envelopes and many were placed in rolls, where they 
would often abrade with other coins. 

Value: $3-$4. 


PROOF 65-68: Not as easy to locate in high grade as one might think, given 
the high mintage. Many proof ‘61’s have been mishandled - having been 
thrown into rolls as noted above. Many others have been stored in non- 
PVC flips, which damages the delicate proof surfaces. Still others were 
melted down during the great silver & gold bullion boom of 1979-80, when 
silver briefly touched $50 an ounce. Proof 67 1961 Franklins are semi- 
scarce. Proof 68 examples are very elusive. Most 1961 proof Franklins that 
are not mishandled will likely be plagued with an assortment of hairlines 
and/or milk-spots. 
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1961 Continued 


Value: The 1961 begins to bring a premium in proof 67 grade, with certified 
examples generally selling in the $15-$30 range. Proof 68 ‘61 -s currently 
trade between $40-$60. 

PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: SCARCE. While the mintage of just over 3 million 
sets is about equal to the 1962 and 1963, the 1961 Franklin is far more elu¬ 
sive in cameo. It is many times rarer than either the 1962 or 1963 in gem 
cameo. 

Value: Minimally contrasted examples generally trade between $15-$30 in 
Proof64-66 Cameo. 

PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: VERY SCARCE. Nicely contrasted, flawless or near¬ 
flawless ‘61’s are very underrated. Again, they are many times rarer than 
either the 1962 or 1963 in this condition. 

Value: Minimally contrasted 1961 Franklins in PF 67 Cameo may sell for as 
little as $40, and as high as $200. It all depends on the cameo contrast - 
whether the coin is a CAM- or a CAM+! Proof 68 examples may sell for as lit¬ 
tle as $80, or as high as $400-$600. Again, the price differential generally 
depending on the cameo contrast of the coin. 

PROOF 65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: Forget the proof mintage of 
3 million sets. There were few 1961 Franklin die pairs which struck the 
matching two-sided “black & white” cameo Franldins that are so highly 
prized by collectors. The majority of the finer cameo ‘61 's are either mis¬ 
matched cameos, with ultra heavy obverses but heavy reverses; or match¬ 
ing heavy+ cameos, which are attractive, but do not have the snow-white 
cameo devices. The occasional ultra heavy ‘61 that does surface is usually 
hairlined, with a milk-spot or two. 

Value: A bargain at today's levels $200-$500 in Proof65-66 DCAM/ULTRA. 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM:EXTREMELY SCARCE. Many 
of the finest PR68 DCAM 1961 Franklins came from an incredible "run” of 
superb black & white cameos, the finest group of ‘61’s this author had ever 
handled in 15 years. About 15 coins in all, these coins possessed matching 
snow-white cameo devices obverse & reverse. The finest of these 15, 
approximately 6 coins, were virtually perfect, without the usual assortment 
of hairlines and/or milkspots, and were graded PR 68 DCAM by PCGS. 
Value: Problem free proof 67 examples usually trade between $400-$800, 
depending on the cameo contrast. The finest 1961 's that have traded in 
proof 68 ultra heavy were sold for upwards of $2500, with a few ultimate 
examples (from the small run noted above) selling in the $3500 range. 
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1961 Continued 


General Comments 

A favorite date of this author. The 1961 is among the highest 
mintage dates in the series, with over 3 million sets minted. Yet, it is 
extremely scarce with full ultra heavy cameo contrast on both obverse and 
reverse. Additionally, the date is plagued with hairlines and milkspots. If 
one has the good fortune to locate an exceptional cameo of this date, it will 
likely have these problems. Tuck away any spot-free black & white cameos 
you find at current levels. Exceptional DCAM/ULTRA 1961 proof Franklins 
are now harder to find than ever. The examples typically found by this 
author of late fall on the lower end of the DCAM/ULTRA spectrum. The 
1961 proof Franklin does not have a single example certified in Proof 69 
DCAM/ULTRA. 
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1961 

Double Die 
Reverse 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: RARE IN ANY GRADE!!! A 
most desirable variety, as the doubling 
on the reverse is quite pronounced, and 
easily recognized with the naked eye. 

“E Pluribus Unum” are the key areas to 
focus on. 

Value: The lowest grade Proof 63-64 
examples of this variety have generally 
sold between $1,000 and $2,000. 

PROOF 65-68: Only a few dozen 
examples have been graded to date, mainly ranging between the grades of 
Proof 65 and Proof 67. 

Value: Expect to pay in the $l,500-$3,000 range for a Proof 65 example, and 
anywhere from $3,000 to $8,000 for a Proof 66, perhaps 50% more for a 
Proof 67. 

PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: EXTREMELY RARE IN CAMEO! To date only one 
example has been certified in Cameo, and one example in Ultra Cameo, 
both grading Proof 67. 

Value: Since no 1961 DDR has been graded in Proof 64-66 Cameo, a value 
for an example in this grade can only be estimated based on the value of the 
lone Proof 67 Cameo that traded hands. That coin reportedly sold for over 
$30,000. A Proof 66 Cameo might be approximately half that value. 



PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: The lone Proof 67 Cameo, graded by PCGS, was a 
stunning gem bordering on DCAM. The obverse probably rates a DCAM, 
with the reverse slightly less contrasted, though fully Cameo. 

Value: $30,000 plus? That was the price paid for the example certified by 
PCGS, the finest 1961 DDR that service has certified to date. 

Will there be others? Possibly. Compared to the 1955 DD Lincoln Cent, 
the 1961 DDR Franklin is a bargain. Both varieties offer major doubling 
that can be easily seen by the casual observer. However, the 1961 DDR 
Franklin is many times rarer than the 1955 DD Lincoln Cent. 
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1961 DDR Continued 


The combined PCGS and NGC population totals for MS65RD or higher 
(1 coin in MS66RD) 1955 DD Lincoln cents is 21 Coins, with 2.700 examples 
graded lower. In MS65RD, the 1955 DD Lincoln typically trades in the 
$20,000 range. 

To date, NGC and PCGS combined have certified only 42 DDR Franklin 
halves in all grades!! 

PROOF 65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: Only one 1961 DDR has 
been graded in DCAM/ULTRA- an NGC coin in Proof 67. 

Value: Placing a value on a coin this rare is difficult, to say the least. The 
owner of the lone 1961 NGC PR 67 Ultra Cameo is not interested in selling 
his coin at the present time. 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: See the previous Proof 65 
66 DCAM/ULTRA CAM section! 

Value: There being only 1 example in PF 67 Ultra Cameo, placing a value on 
this coin would have to be determined between a future buyer and seller. 


General Comments 

A red hot major variety in twentieth century coinage, this variety offers 
significant, major doubling that is easily recognizable to the unaided eye. 
The 1961 DDR is rare in any condition. Cameo examples do exist, though 
they are extremely rare. Occasionally the 1961 DDR will turn up in an origi¬ 
nal proof set - many collectors and dealers simply do not look for this vari¬ 
ety. The finest example known is a PF 67 Ultra Cameo graded by NGC this 
author had the pleasure of selling to a client in the late 1990’s. 
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1962 


Mintage 

3,218,019 

Varieties 

101 Proof only: doubled die obverse. Slight doubling to the east is 
most noticeable on the 2 in the date. 


PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR 60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

1223 

2715 

2273 

1488 

588 

44 

8331 

PCGS Cameo 

49 

121 

373 

540 

213 

3 

1299 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

20 

36 

122 

205 

108 

7 

498 

NGC Proof 

148 

403 

779 

1760 

1046 

1 

4137 

NGC Cameo 

63 

245 

920 

1649 

923 

4 

3804 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

16 

50 

107 

194 

107 

2 

476 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: Another date quite plentiful in less than gem grade. Due to 
the higher mintage, proof ‘62’s have often been sold in bulk quantities - 
the usual method has been to place them in rolls where, unfortunately, 
they would often abrade with other coins. 

Value: $3-$5. 

PROOF 65-68: The majority of 1962 proof Franklins probably grade proof 
65-66. This date is also common in proof 67. Hairline-free, spot-free proof 
68 examples are considerably more scarce. 

Value: Proof 67 ‘62’s are currently selling for as little as $15-$25. Proof 68 
examples command anywhere from $30-$60. 
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1962 Continued 


PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: The most common date in the series in gem 
cameo, the 1962 cameo Franklin is the 1881-S of the Morgan dollar series. 
At the time of publication of the first edition of the “Complete Guide”, this 
author wrote "this is one coin that, in this grade, will likely be available for 
many years to come.” 

The time seems to have arrived when even the 1962 in gem cameo 
has become somewhat elusive! Once available in quantities, this author 
usually had at least a double row box of 50 or more gem cameo 1962 
Franklins in stock. Of late, there have been times when there are none! 
Value: Spot-free Proof64-66 Cameo ‘62's have been trending up of late, and 
usually sell between $15 (for PR 64's) and $35. Examples with large milk- 
spots will usually sell for at least 20% less. 


PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: The 1962 Franklin is quite a bit more difficult to 
find in high grade, proof 67-68 cameo, though there is not yet a shortage of 
this date in proof 67 cameo. 

Value: The 1962 Franklin generally trades hands between $40 and $100 in 
Proof 67 Cameo, the latter number for heavier contrasted coins. Proof 68 
examples sell for approximately double those figures. 

PROOF65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: SCARCE. Relatively few ‘62 s 
possess the necessary intense level of cameo contrast on both obverse & 
reverse to earn PCGS’s “DCAM” or NGC’s “ULTRA CAM” designation. 
Value: A bargain at current levels. $50 to $100 for Proof 65 DCAM/ULTRA's, 
double that for 66’s. 


PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAAf.SCARCE. Flawless or near 
flawless 1962 proof Franklins, with extremely heavy snow-white frost on 
both obverse & reverse are very elusive coins. Proof 68 examples, of which 
there are only about 200 graded, PCGS & NGC combined, are especially in 
demand, as they represent the very finest quality the collector can reason¬ 
ably hope to acquire for this date.There have been a several 1962 Franklins 
graded in Proof 69 DCAM/ULTRA - 7 by PCGS, and 2 by NGC. 

Value: The finest 1962 Proof 69 DCAM/ULTRA Franklins have skyrocketed 
in value. Once available for $3,000 - $5,000, the finest example to surface 
the past couple years commanded nearly $15,000. Not only was the coin 
technically flawless, the cameo contrast was extraordinary, with shimmer¬ 
ing, intensely frosted devices contrasted against extremely deep, jet-black 
mirrors. The coin was almost as spectacular as the finest 1958 Proof 68 
DCAM Franklins mentioned in that previous section! 
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1962 Continued 


General Comments 

As with every date in the proof Franklin series, the 1962 has expe¬ 
rienced the greatest appreciation in value in its highest grade, with heavi¬ 
est cameo contrast. All superb cameo '62’s are quick sellers at the “right” 
price, but the greater availability of the lesser contrasted, lower grade coins 
has kept them from appreciating in value at the same torrid pace as the 
few finest known examples. 

That may all change in the years to come, as even moderate con¬ 
trasted 1962 Franklins in Proof 65-66 Cameo are becoming elusive! As we 
find ourselves searching further and further offshore for the few remaining 
oil reserves, so it is with superb cameo Franklins. Most of the finest exam¬ 
ples are now salted away. On the rare occasion a spectacular example does 
surface, it generally commands a very strong price. This is especially true 
for the finest known Proof 69 DCAM/ULTRA coins. 
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1963 



Mintage 

3,075,645 



PCGS & NGC Certified Population Data 



PR60-64 

PR 65 

PR 66 

PR 67 

PR 68 

PR 69 

PR Total 

PCGS Proof 

970 

2321 

2308 

1511 

712 

35 

7857 

PCGS Cameo 

24 

75 

230 

353 

134 

8 

824 

PCGS 

Deep Cameo 

17 

28 

104 

204 

160 

16 

529 

NGC Proof 

117 

375 

680 

1950 

1445 

1 

4568 

NGC Cameo 

37 

143 

717 

1301 

739 

3 

2940 

NGC 

Ultra Cameo 

12 

30 

81 

133 

78 

0 

334 


Current Availability & Values 

PROOF 60-64: The proof 1963 closely mirrors the 1962 in both mintage 
and quality. Most grade at least proof 63-64. It is a very common coin in 
this grade. 

Value: $3-$5. 

PROOF 65-68: Like the 1962, the majority of proof 1963 Franklins minted 
likely grade proof 65 or proof 66. Near flawless proof 67 examples are also 
relatively common. This date is scarce in proof 68. While a high quality 
issue, the great majority of ‘63’s usually possess at least a hairline or 
milkspot or two, which drops the coins below proof 68 grade. 

Value: Like the 1962, proof 67 63's can currently be acquired for as little as 
$l5-$25. Proof 68 examples command anywhere from $30-$60. 

PROOF 64-66 CAMEO: The 1963 is actually a bit more elusive than the 
1962 in gem cameo. In cameo, the 1962 is the most common date in the 
proof Franklin series, followed by the 1963. 
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1963 Continued 


Value: The 1963 trades in the same range as the 1962 in this grade - approx¬ 
imately $15 for Proof 64 examples, $20 - $35 for Proof65-66 examples. 

PROOF 67-68 CAMEO: While total proof mintage is about equal to the 
1962, fewer cameos were struck for 1963. Though not yet a rare coin, it is 
more difficult to locate in high-grade cameo than the 1962. 

Value: Like the 1962 Franklin, the 1963 Franklin generally trades hands 
between $40 and $100 in Proof 67 Cameo, the latter number for heavier con¬ 
trasted coins. Proof 68 examples sell for approximately double those figures. 

PROOF 65-66 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM: SCARCE. The finest Ultra 
Heavy cameo 1963 Franklins are among the most stunning proof Franklins 
in the series. The cameo devices are generally very evenly frosted, with few 
if any frost breaks. Never and easy date to locate in DCAM/ULTRA, the 
finest super-heavy contrasted examples are now quite rare. 

Value: $50-$100. for Proof 65’s, $100-$250for 66’s. 

PROOF 67-68 PCGS DCAM/NGC ULTRA CAM.-SCARCE. One of the "com¬ 
mon-dates” in the series in Ultra Heavy cameo. Again, when one is dis¬ 
cussing Ultra Heavy Cameo Franklins, there really are no common-dates, 
in the sense that there are issues which are relatively easy to locate. To 
word it more accurately, the 1963 is not quite as difficult to locate in ultra 
heavy cameo as most of the other dates. THIS IS CHANGING. Astute col¬ 
lectors are salting the finest cameos away. These ultimate, early strikes, 
given their tremendous eye-appeal, are highly prized by collectors with an 
eye for “the best." The 1963 has been graded in PR69DCAM by PCGS, and 
is almost as rare as the 1962 in this highest grade. 

Value: Proof 67 DCAM/ULTRA Franklins have traded for as little as $150, 
and recently as high as $300-$500. Proof 68 examples have traded for as lit¬ 
tle as $400-$500, and as high as $2000for the heaviest cameo examples. 

The last PR69DCAM sold for approximately $10,000. 

General Comments 

As with every date in the cameo Franklin series, it is these latter 
ultimate cameo Franklins which have experienced the greatest apprecia¬ 
tion in value the past several years, offering a combination of ultimate eye- 
appeal, quality, and rarity few other U.S. coins can match. 

The internet age has only accelerated this trend. Today’s collector 
has more access to more information. The more information shared, the 
more educated collector’s become, the greater the demand for the most 
attractive rarities today’s collector can afford. 
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Chapter 8 


Investment Potential 
of Mint State 
and Proof Franklins 




This author does not have a crystal ball into the future, but will pre¬ 
dict this much: The Franklin half dollar series, in both proof and mint 
state, is destined to be one of the most popular areas of numismatic inter¬ 
est for collectors of United States coinage going in to the 21st century. 

Do You Want The Best? 

It is a very important question to ask, for in numismatics, as in real 
estate, jewelry, or any other form of collectible, quality is a primary consid¬ 
eration in one’s buying decision. Doing one's best, being the best, owning 

the best.is a basic human desire. Certainly, without that instinct or drive, 

the human race would not have progressed as it has over the past 10,000 
years. And so it is the desire of most every collector to own the highest 
quality issue available of whatever it is they are collecting. Unfortunately, 
in most fields of collector interest, the very finest specimens are priced 
beyond the pocketbook of the average collector. There is only so much 
water-front property available in real estate, and there are only so many 
series in numismatics that offer the collector the opportunity of owning 
the best. However, while the most desirable beach-front property in the 
U.S. is beyond the pocketbook of the average buyer, there are still opportu¬ 
nities in numismatics. Certainly one of the brightest stars in the numis¬ 
matic galaxy is the Franklin half dollar series in both mint state and proof 
condition - especially cameo proof. This series represents one of the last 
frontiers in U.S. numismatics, as few others offer so much in terms of 
beauty, quality, scarcity and eye-appeal - for so little, as top quality mint 
state and cameo proof Franklin halves. It is one of the few series’ left that 
offers the collector a chance to own scarce U.S. coins that represent the 
absolute ultimate in quality - often for a very modest price. 

For most collectors and dealers, there are four primary considerations 
that help determine a coin’s desirability, value, and potential for future 
price appreciation. Not necessarily in order of importance, they are: 1. 
Eye-appeal, 2. Quality, 3. Rarity and 4. Price. Quite simply, cameo proof 
and mint state Franklin halves currently offer more of these attributes per 
numismatic dollar than any other U.S. coin series today. Let’s take a brief 
look at these four areas. 
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1. EYE-APPEAL 


Eye Appeal oe Mint State Franklins 

Most collectors and dealers are very familiar with BU Franklins. The 
majority of uncirculated BU Franklin half dollars on the market are 
extremely baggy and/or possess very heavy, unattractive brown or grey 
toning. These are ugly coins. The Franklin design is a work of art in its sim¬ 
plicity. The bust of Franklin on the obverse, and the famous Liberty Bell on 
the reverse, are beautiful when their surfaces are clear and unblemished. 
In addition, many were issued by the mint in cardboard mint sets. The sul¬ 
phur from these paper products often created some of the most beautifully 
toned coins in all of U.S. coinage. While rare, Franklin halves toned in iri¬ 
descent shades of purple, plum, burgundy, green, orange, gold - virtually 
every color of the rainbow - can sometimes be found on a single coin. 

Eye Appeal oe Proof Franklins 

There are few coins as attractive as a cameo Franklin proof. This coin 
represents the state-of-the-art in minting techniques for its era. Not only is 
it struck from a proof die - a die that received special preparation and pol¬ 
ishing to bring it to the highest possible state of perfection - but as a 
cameo, represents one of the very earliest strikes when that die was in its 
most pristine, unworn state. During certain periods in the history of the 
mint, part of the preparation process involved “acid-dipping" the dies 
before they were polished. The solution used during the 1950-1970 period 
was a bath consisting of 5% nitric acid and 95% alcohol. It created an acid- 
etched appearance on the die. When the die was subsequently polished 
and buffed, the recessed portions of the die, the devices, retained their 
acid-etched cameo. The very First strikes off these new dies would possess 
a gorgeous, intense cameo effect very similar in quality to the proofs mint¬ 
ed today. The raised portions of these early strikes, the devices (the bust of 
Franklin, the lettering, and date on the obverse, and the Liberty Bell and 
lettering on the reverse) would display a snow-white cameo effect that 
would stand in stark contrast to the deep mirrored fields surrounding 
them. The flawless, jewel-like quality of the best of these cameos almost 
look like works of art rather than mere coins. Indeed, to most collectors, 
these coins are works of art. 
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2 . RARITY 


Rarity of Mint State Frankuns 

The design of the Franklin half, with the broad expanse of Franklin's 
bust on the obverse, and the Liberty Bell on the reverse, is an easy target 
for bagmarks or abrasion. The simplicity of these surfaces also serves to 
magnify, or highlight, the smallest bagmark. The cheek of Franklin & the 
Liberty Bell make easy targets. The quality of the typical uncirculated 
Franklin is quite low. 

What about any hordes of Gem BU Franklins 

THAT HAVE YET TO SURFACE? 

Original unsearched bags of BU Franklins? The last bag of BU 
Franklins this author acquired, 100 rolls of 1963-D’s (2,000 coins), result¬ 
ed in Financial disaster for my partner and I. Oh, the bag was original all 
right. All the rolls were in their original bank-wrappings and had obviously 
never been unwrapped. The coins in these rolls were beautiful, bright blaz¬ 
ers. We submitted the 100+ nicest coins to PCGS and NGC for grading, Fig¬ 
uring if we got 40 or 50 MS 65's we’d make a profit. The result? 5 MS 65's! 
The rest graded either MS 64 or MS 63. Why? The majority had a few too 
many bagmarks, or had a bit too much pitting on the high-points of the 
devices (a common problem with BU Franklins), or were too softly struck 
to grade MS 65 (another common problem with BU Franklins) or Finally, 
had some very light hairline scratches, the result of having passed through 
a coin counter. 

Rarity of Proof Franklins 

Exceptional cameo proof Franklins are rare for different reasons. The 
frosted devices of the Franklin cameo dies were quite delicate - one could 
easily scratch a bit of frost from the die with one’s Fingernail, and were the 
first part of the die to wear. Each successive coin struck from one of these 
dies would exhibit somewhat less contrast than the coin before. 
Eventually, the intense pressure of die on planchet would wear the devices 
to the same smooth, brilliant appearance as the surrounding Fields of the 
coin. These subsequent coins, brilliant proofs, have no discernible con¬ 
trast between the devices and Fields. These brilliant proofs are far more 
common than the earlier cameo strikes. In some years, only a couple of 
dozen of exceptional cameos might be struck per die pair before signifi¬ 
cant wear would set in. Most of these few dozen coins would either be 
heavily milk-spotted, hairlined or otherwise mishandled over the decades 
- or even melted down for silver. (Remember the silver/gold boom in 
1979/80? Many a proof Franklin was sold as bullion) 

In recognition of the collector demand for the more attractive cameos, 
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the mint began experimenting with sandblasting techniques in the early 
1970’s which helped create a much more durable cameo effect. The mint 
also began chrome plating the dies to further enhance their durability. By 
the late 1970’s, these techniques were perfected to the point that a typical 
die could strike many hundreds of exceptional “black & white” cameos 
before they would begin to exhibit noticeable frost-fade on the devices. 

What is astonishing is that if one is patient and fortunate, one can 
occasionally find Franklin cameos minted from the earlier 1950-1963 era 
that possess the intense cameo contrast, quality, and eye-appeal of these 
later proofs. These very early strike Franklins, depending on the year, are 
obviously quite rare. When one considers the inferior cellophane packag¬ 
ing used for these earlier coins, it almost seems a miracle that any high 
quality cameo Franklins exist at all. 

3. QUALITY 

Quality of Mint State Franklins 

Eye-Appeal and High Grade are not synonymous. There are many 
high grade MS 65-67 coins which lack eye appeal. Often these coins are 
heavily toned in rather drab, darker colors. This is especially true of many 
MS 65-66 Franklin halves. As scarce and underrated as these coins are in 
high grade, finding either attractively toned or untoned brilliant gems is far 
more difficult. When located, these are stunning coins. As mentioned pre¬ 
viously, the more beautiful toned Franklins can sometimes be found in 
hues of blue, green, gold, burgundy, lavender - every color of the rainbow, 
and then some. Untoned, white Franklins with pristine, unmarked devices 
and bright radiating luster are beautiful in their simplicity and perfection. 
The great challenge for Franklin collectors is in locating these more attrac¬ 
tive gems. 

Quality of Proof Franklins 

The finest proof Franklins, the cameos, being early strikes off proof 
dies, are quite simply “the best of the best,” for they are not only struck 
from proof dies, the finest possible dies, but are struck from those dies 
when they were in their most pristine, unworn state. There could not be a 
more striking difference between one of these first cameo strikes and a 
coin struck much later off that die - a brilliant proof. If one did not know 
better, one would think that the cameo and brilliant proofs were struck 
from two entirely different dies. In a sense they were. More correctly, they 
were both struck from the same die, but one coin was struck before that 
die had experienced the wearing effect of hundreds of tons of pressure of 
metal on metal, while the other was struck after that die had experienced 
those wearing effects. The opportunity of owning scarce, attractive coins 
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that also are the ultimate in quality for their era has a very special appeal. 
It also gives these coins tremendous "upside” potential, as it is very hard to 
pay too much for coins that offer the collector the opportunity to own the 
ultimate. 

4. VALUE 

Value of Mint State Franklins 

Compare the populations and values of the following MS 65 to MS 67 
Walking Liberty half dollars, from lowest population to highest population 
between 1933 & 1947, to the representative Franklin half dollar dates of the 
same grade: 


Table 8-1: MS 65 Walker & Franklin Comparison 


Walking Liberty Half Dollars 


FBL Franklins 



Current 



Current 



Populations* 

Value- 


Populations* 

Value- 

1916-S 

104 

$4,500 

1948-P 

1,119 

$150 

1919-D 

12 

$90,000 

1949-D 

257 

$1,400 

1921-P 

72 

$10,000 

1949-S 

296 

$600 

1933-S 

173 

$2,500 

1951-D 

412 

$300 

1934-D 

495 

$700 

1952-S 

141 

$1,200 

1935-P 

1,124 

$275 

1953-P 

197 

$1,200 

1936-S 

809 

$450 

1953-S 

18 

$15,000 

1938-D 

822 

$800 

1958-P 

300 

$90 

1939-P 

2,111 

$100 

1958-D 

1,042 

$80 

1941-S 

1,752 

$1000 

1959-P 

543 

$200 

1942-P 

7,127 

$100 

1959-D 

742 

$150 

1943-S 

2,518 

$350 

1960-D 

267 

$1,000 

1944-D 

4,263 

$110 

1962-P 

99 

$1,700 

1946-D 

10,190 

$80 

1963-P 

122 

$900 

1947-P 

3,624 

$175 

1960-D 

733 

$125 


* Certified populations of PCGS & NGC combined 

*• Approximate values for coins with typical toning and eye-appeal for the 
date and grade. In the case of mint state Franklins, some dates are much 
rarer in gem brilliant condition than in gem toned condition. For those 
issues, brilliant specimens may command considerably more. Also, any 
examples with exceptional color toning can be expected to command more 
than the approximate values listed. 
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Table 8-2: MS 66 Walker & Franklin Comparison 


Walking Liberty Half Dollars 


FBL Franklins 



Current 



Current 



Populations* 

Value" 


Populations* 

Value- 

1916-S 

18 

$9,000 

1948-P 

154 

$600 

1919-D 

1 

$150,000 

1949-D 

12 

$7,000 

1921-P 

5 

$20,000 

1949-S 

60 

$1,500 

1933-S 

76 

$5,000 

1951-D 

22 

$4,800 

1934-D 

67 

$2,500 

1952-S 

14 

$5,000 

1935-P 

361 

$450 

1953-P 

16 

$5,000 

1936-S 

199 

$950 

1953-S 

1 

$45,000 

1938-D 

245 

$1000 

1958-P 

242 

$175 

1939-P 

1,222 

$175 

1958-D 

481 

$125 

1941-S 

243 

$2,600 

1959-P 

13 

$6,000 

1942-D 

2,608 

$175 

1959-D 

24 

$4,000 

1943-S 

301 

$1000 

1960-D 

4 

$15,000 

1944-D 

1,733 

$225 

1962-P 

1 

$20,000 

1946-D 

1,442 

$180 

1963-P 

2 

$20,000 

1947-P 

577 

$500 

1963-D 

34 

$2,500 

Table 8-3: MS 67 Walker & Franklin Comparison 

Walking Liberty Half Dollars 


FBL Franklins 


Current 



Current 



Populations* 

Value- 


Populations* 

Value • 

1916-S 

2 

$19,000 

1948-P 

2 

$10,000 

1919-D 

0 


1949-D 

0 


1921-P 

0 


1949-S 

2 

$10,000 

1933-S 

8 

$6,500 

1951-D 

0 


1934-D 

2 

$7,000 

1952-S 

0 


1935-P 

27 

$2,200 

1953-P 

0 


1936-S 

5 

$6,200 

1953-S 

0 


1938-D 

21 

$5,500 

1958-P 

8 

$4,500 

1939-P 

299 

$650 

1958-D 

9 

$4,500 

1941-S 

13 

$16,000 

1959-P 

0 


1942-P 

187 

$750 

1959-D 

0 


1943-S 

26 

$3,800 

1960-D 

0 


1944-D 

164 

$1,200 

1962-P 

0 


1946-D 

35 

$3,500 

1963-P 

0 


1947-P 

26 

$2,000 

1963-D 

0 



Note: Compared to Walking Liberty Halves, there are very few BU Franklins 
graded as high as MS 67, hence the abbreviated comparison. 
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Despite having populations a fraction of those of the Walking Liberty 
halves in gem condition, gem Franklins are currently priced well below the 
levels Walkers are currently selling at. Additionally, if one wished to com¬ 
pare the populations of untoned, brilliant MS 65 Walkers to untoned, bril¬ 
liant MS 65 Franklins, the population differences would be even more 
striking in favor of the Franklins. 

These comparisons are not intended to denigrate Gem BU Walking 
Liberty half dollars. Quite the contrary, it is the author’s opinion that at 
today’s low levels, gem Walking Liberty halves represent excellent value. 
However, Gem BU Franklin halves of similar or greater comparable rarity 
are currently selling for much less than the Walkers, as the above compari¬ 
son illustrates. Truly, these Franklins represent a great value in today’s 
market. 

Value of Proof Franklins 

Try locating a 1957 proof Franklin in NGC ULTRA CAMEO or PCGS 
DEEP CAMEO in proof 65 condition. A proof 65 or proof 66 NGC ULTRA or 
PCGS DCAM can be acquired for anywhere from $300-$600, and yet fewer 
than 25 coins have been graded to date. What other U.S. half dollar proof 
coin offers so much eye-appeal, quality and rarity, for so little? 

There are many other dates in the cameo Franklin series as underval¬ 
ued as the 1957. The series is loaded with "sleepers” (see the tables on 
pages 165-166). The Franklin cameo proof series is one of the last frontiers 
in U.S. numismatics, for it is one of the last areas of ‘beach front’ property 
available to the average collector. Where else can a collector hope to find 
coins as rare, attractive, and of ultimate quality as the cameo Franklin 
series, for the prices these coins can currently be acquired? The biggest 
challenge is in finding these rare, undervalued coins. 

Conclusion 

The last half dollar series minted exclusively in 90% silver, the mint 
state and proof Franklin series represents the end of an era, and offers the 
collector of today a unique opportunity to own beautiful, high grade, 
scarce (or rare) U.S. coins for an affordable price. 

In the mint state series, despite the scarcity of many issues in gem, the 
1948-1963 Franklin series is the only U.S. half dollar series minted in 90% 
silver the average collector of today can hope to complete in MS 65 grade. 
While there are many very scarce issues, there as yet are no dates which 
are prohibitively priced. 

Proof Franklins offer the collector the opportunity to complete a set of 
rare U.S. coinage that represents the ultimate in quality and eye appeal for 
the era they were minted. In many ways, the minting techniques used to 
strike the 1950-1963 proof Franklins more closely resembled the tech- 
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niques used at the turn of the century, than the techniques of today. As a 
result, high quality cameo proof Franklin halves are scarce or extremely 
scarce for many dates, and the finest examples - those earliest strikes off 
new proof dies earning the PCGS “DCAM” or NGC “ULTRA CAM” designa¬ 
tion, are for many dates extremely rare. Yet, there are only 14 dates in the 
series. With a bit of patience, (and perhaps a little luck) a determined col¬ 
lector still has a chance to assemble one of the finest complete proof silver 
half dollar sets in U.S. coinage in existence. Where else does one have that 
opportunity? 
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Appendices 




Appendix A 

Glossary 


ANACS - A commercial service which authenticates, grades and encapsu¬ 
lates coins. 

ARTIFICIAL TONING - A coin that has had its surfaces altered and colored 
(toned) by chemicals, gasses or other induced means which affects the 
coin’s originality. 

BAG MARK These are the marks newly minted coins acquire when they 
are dumped into mint bags and shipped to their destination point. 
These coins are still uncirculated because they have not yet been in 
general circulation. The number of bag marks on an uncirculated 
coin, and their location on the coin, in part determine the mint state 
grade of the coin. (Luster and strike are other determining factors of 
an uncirculated coin’s grade.) 

BLACK AND WHITE CAMEO - A cameo which was one of the very earliest 
strikes off a die. The intensely frosted devices and deeply mirrored 
fields of a new proof die initially strikes coins with a black and white 
effect, with the devices being frosted white and the surrounding 
deeply reflective, mirrored fields possessing a black mirror appear¬ 
ance. 

BRILLIANT PROOF - A proof with no discernible contrast between the 
devices and fields. Brilliant proofs during the 1950-1970 era were usu¬ 
ally later strikes off proof dies whose cameo effect had worn. 

BRILLIANT UNCIRCULATED - Often referred to as BU. A descriptive term 
for uncirculated coins with bright, original mint luster. 

CAMEO - A coin whose devices have a frosted, white appearance that is 
contrasted by the surrounding brilliant fields. 

PCGS “Deep Cameo" & NGC “Ultra Cameo": Terms used by those 
grading services for the earliest strikes off the new proof dies. 
These coins exhibit the heaviest possible frosted devices as are 
recognized by PCGS and NGC. Later strikes from the same dies 
exhibit cameoed surfaces to a lesser degree and may only receive 
the "cameo” designation. 

CERTIFIED COIN - A coin graded by a-third-party grading service. Coins 
certified by a third-party grading service are typically encapsulated 
and sealed in an inert, air tight plastic holder. The most popular grad¬ 
ing services today are Numismatic Guaranty Corporation of America, 
Professional Coin Grading Service, and ANACS. 

CONTACT MARK OR BAG MARK - A nick which appears on an otherwise 
uncirculated coin’s surface from collision with other coins during the 
manufacturing or shipping processes. 
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DEVICES - The raised portions of a coin. On the Franklin half dollar, the 
devices would be the bust of Franklin, lettering, and date on the 
obverse, and the Liberty Bell, eagle, and lettering on the reverse. 

DIE CRACK/DIE BREAK - Cracks in the working die resulting in one or 
more raised, usually irregular lines on the coin. Shield nickels are 
noted for die breaks. Extreme breaks which allow raised metal to form 
on the coin's surface are called Cuds — an error coin. 

DIE POLISHING - Typically found on cameo proofs struck from 1951- 
1955. The result of polishing performed on the die at the mint, die pol¬ 
ishing lines on a coin appear as raised lines on the devices of a coin, 
unlike hairlines which are recessed. Die polishing does not necessarily 
detract from the grade of a coin, since it is an aspect of the die that 
struck the coin. 

DIPPING - A slang term for immersing a coin into an invasive chemical 
solution (usually acidic, but may be alkaline based) which affects the 
coin's original surfaces. Usually done to brighten, whiten and/or 
remove spots-stains. In some cases, to roughen a coin’s surface to per¬ 
mit environmental or artificial toning. 

DOUBLED DIE - When a working die is not accurately in register between 
successive impressions from a working hub, a slight doubling or shift¬ 
ing of the image is imparted to the die. This will then appear on all 
coins struck from that die. 

FIELDS - The recessed, flat portions of the coin surrounding the devices. 
The fields on a proof coin typically have a mirrored appearance, while 
they are typically satiny on an uncirculated commercial coin. 

GEM - A term used to describe a high quality commercial or proof strike 
coin. A commercial coin is described as gem if it is at least mint state- 
65 on the Sheldon scale. A proof coin is considered gem if it is at least 
proof-65. 

GRADE - The relative quality of a coin. The system used today was origi¬ 
nally proposed by Dr. William Sheldon. A numerical system spanning 
from 1-70 is used, the higher the number the higher the relative quali¬ 
ty of the coin. Numbers 1-59 are used to express the various degrees of 
wear of circulated coinage. Numbers 60-70 are used for uncirculated 
commercial coins and proof coins. The higher the number, the fewer 
the surface imperfections. 

HAIRLINES - Very fine, light hairlike scratches typically found in the mir¬ 
rored fields of proof or special mint set coins. Good lighting and mag¬ 
nification are often required to detect these imperfections. See chap¬ 
ters on "Grading.” 

HUB - A solid, steel cylinder which bears on one end a positive or relief 
image of a coin design. A master hub is used to sink master dies, while 
working hubs are used to sink working dies. 
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LUSTER - The sheen or bloom on the surface of an uncirculated numis¬ 
matic object resulting from the flow of metal caused when struck by 
the dies. 

MASTER DIE - The die made from the master hub in which the year is 
engraved and used to produce the working hub. The working hubs are 
then used to produce the working dies utilized by the mint presses. 

MINT SET - Known by the United States Mint (which produces it) as an 
Uncirculated Set, this typically consists of one or two of each of the 
coins struck for circulation from each mint (sometimes non-circulat¬ 
ing coins of ordinary manufacture are also included). Such sets have 
been offered for sale to collectors for the dates 1947-49, 1951-64, 1968- 
81 and 1984 to date. 

MINT STATE (MS) COIN - An uncirculated coin originally intended for 
commercial use. On the Sheldon scale, mint state coins range from a 
low grade of 60 (very heavily abraded, lowest possible uncirculated 
quality) to a high of 70 (perfect, theoretically impossible for a mint 
state coin). 

NGC - The Numismatic Guaranty Corporation of America is a commercial 
service which authenticates, grades and encapsulates coins. 

ORIGINAL ROLL - Coins are delivered to the Federal Reserve Banks (the 
Treasury and Sub-Treasuries prior to 1914) from the mints in bags or 
boxes, never in rolls. Thus, uncirculated rolls are wrapped by banks 
from freshly minted and delivered coins. “Original" rolls consist of 
coins which have been kept together since they were first issued and 
have not had the higher-quality pieces replaced with lesser ones by 
collectors. 

PCGS - The Professional Coin Grading Service is a commercial service 
which authenticates, grades and encapsulates coins. 

PCI - A commercial grading service which authenticates, grades and 
encapsulates coins. 

PF or PR - Abbreviation for a proof coin. 

PL - Abbreviation for proof-like. A coin which is not a proof, but a com¬ 
mercial business strike, yet exhibits the highly polished, mirrored 
fields similar to a proof coin. Such coins are typically very early strikes 
off new dies. 

PLANCHET - A coin blank before it is struck in the die. 

PROOF COIN - A coin minted specifically for collectors and intended to 
be the highest expression of the coin minter’s art. Proofs are made 
from highly polished dies and planchets and are individually handled 
once struck so as not to get abraded. 

RAW COIN - An uncertified coin that has not been graded by a third-party 
grading service. 
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RED BOOK - The nickname given to R. S. Yeoman’s A Guide Book of 
United States Coins, currently edited by Kenneth Bressett. Since 1946 
this book has been published annually as a guide to retail values. 

RPM - Repunched mintmark, a variety in which the mintmark has been 
punched two or more times in the die, not in perfect register. An 
example would be D over D, abbreviated as D/D. 

SNOW WHITE - A term used to describe very early strike cameos with 
intensely frosted devices. These very early strikes actually possess 
devices that exhibit a snow white look. This term is often used inter¬ 
changeably with black and white cameo. 

STRIATIONS - Similar to hairlines in nature, except that striations occur 
during the minting process, while hairlines are the result of mishan¬ 
dling after the coin is minted. See chapters on “Grading.” 

UNCIRCULATED COIN - Uncirculated A coin struck for commercial use 
which has never been in general circulation. 

STRIKE - The quality of the coins device detail transferred from the dies. 
Poor strikes can be caused by light striking pressures, worn dies or 
improper distant adjustments between the obverse and reverse dies. 

WORKING DIE - The steel cylinder with coin design in one end used to 
stamp a design into a blank planchet so the devices and inscriptions 
will be in relief and readable. The die design is incuse on the Shield 
and Liberty Head nickels. 
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Appendix B 

PCGS Standards for 
CAM, DCAM, and FBL 


by Richard S. Montgomery 
President, Professional Coin Grading Service 

Cameo. Deep Cameo. Full Bell Lines. These three designations have 
changed Franklin half dollars from “just another series" into a major chal¬ 
lenge that is delighting collectors across the country. There is a collecting 
fervor around both the Proof and circulation strikes of this design, and the 
passion is growing each year. 

The most frequently asked questions about these designations are: 
What are the standards for FBL (full bell lines) coins? Flow deep does a 
DCAM |deep cameo) Franklin have to be? Why do some CAM Icameo] and 
DCAM coins appear virtually identical when there's such a big difference 
in the value? 

Over the years the Professional Coin Grading Service (PCGS) has 
attempted to make these standards as objective as possible. Even so, sub¬ 
jectivity occasionally creeps into the equation because each and every coin 
is a little (or a lot!) different. 

About 85% of the Franklin half dollars that we certify fall into the “no- 
brainer” category when being designated. This 1953-S half dollar has no 
trace of bell lines so it’s a no-brainer that the coin isn’t FBL. That 1956 
Proof half dollar has snow-white devices on both sides and magnificent 
contrast so it’s a no-brainer that it’s a DCAM coin. 

The grading dilemmas and occasional controversies are created by the 
other 15% of the coins. Sometimes the Proof Franklin is pure ice-white on 
one side and oh-so-close-but-not-quite DCAM on the other. Sometimes 
the cameo contrast is bold in one area and a little weaker in another area 
on the same side of the coin. Sometimes the cameo contrast appears 
strong enough when the coin is viewed straight-on but virtually disappears 
when the coin is viewed at an angle. Sometimes the bell lines on the 
reverse of a circulation strike Franklin are 95% complete with a hint of the 
other 5% barely in evidence, challenging the grader to make the call: Is it 
FBL or isn’t it? Sometimes there’s a contact mark that is parallel to the bell 
lines and therefore doesn’t break the visual continuity but does obscure 
the lines, leaving the grader with an unanswerable question: Were the lines 
full beneath that mark? 

The scenarios above are only the beginning of grading and designa¬ 
tion situations that occur each day. Fortunately, the overwhelming majori¬ 
ty of the marketplace understands this and does not demand total, 
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unbending, rigid, frozen objectivity. They do demand as much consistency 
as is possible, of course, and that demand is quite reasonable, as the mar¬ 
ket will not work without it. With this in mind, here are the standards for 
these three designations. 


Full Bell Lines 

When the bottom set of lines across the Liberty Bell is complete and 
uninterrupted, a circulation strike [non-Proof] Mint State 60 or better 
Franklin half dollar receives the designation of Full Bell Lines (FBL). If 
these lines are obscured by weakness of the strike, contact marks, planchet 
defects or other reasons the coin will not receive the FBL designation. 

A few light marks across the bottom set of lines will not prevent a coin 
from receiving an FBL designation as long as these marks do not interrupt 
the continuity of these lines. 

Slight incompleteness of the bell lines immediately to the left or right 
of the crack that traverses the bell will not in itself prevent a coin from 
receiving the FBL designation. 

Note: Two little pieces of trivia for you. One, the actual Liberty Bell in 
Philadelphia does NOT have full bell lines. Two, in the early years of col¬ 
lecting Franklin half dollars many numismatists ignored the bell lines and 
sought pieces with Pass and Stow crisply defined on the bell. 

Deep Cameo (DCAM) 

The DCAM designation follows the grade if the devices exhibit heavy, 
virtually unbroken frost on both the obverse and reverse. There will be 
strong contrast between the reflectivity of the fields and the frosty devices. 
If the major devices have any significant frost “fade” or recessed areas 
where there is diminished frost the coin will not attain DCAM status. 

In a perfect world the tiny areas of brilliance that sometimes break the 
frost would disqualify a coin from DCAM status. In the real world, though, 
this is not the case. Many of the dates have knockout cameo contrast but 
also exhibit a high point (it’s not always the same high point!) that has a 
shiny curl or a touch of missing frost. These coins will be designated as 
DCAM as long as the balance of the coin is truly exceptional. 

Cameo (CAM) 

The CAM designation follows the grade when the devices show mod¬ 
erate to light cameo contrast (frosting) on both sides. If there are small 
areas (preferably on the reverse) where the frost fades slightly or some 
areas of brilliance are in evidence the coin may still qualify for the CAM 
designation. Some CAM-designated coins exhibit even, light frost through¬ 
out the obverse and reverse and others have unevenness that ranges from 
light to heavy cameo contrast. 
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Appendix C 

NGC Standards for 
_CAM, DCAM, and FBL_ 

by David W. Lange 
NGC Research Director 

Collectors, and dealers too, are sometimes puzzled by the many num¬ 
bers and characters that may appear on an NGC grading label, and I hope 
to successfully explain herein each of the various elements. All of the data 
that appear on NGC's grading labels are there for various reasons. Some of 
this information is strictly for tracking purposes, while certain features 
directly affect a coin’s grade. 

Some of these elements are obvious and do not require explanation. 
Anyone who knows something about coins will understand the denomina¬ 
tion, date and mintmark, if any. The abbreviations ’MS’ and 'PF' on NGC 
certified coins are easily recognized as standing for Mint State and Proof, 
respectively. Those who collect or deal in varieties will likely recognize cer¬ 
tain standardized abbreviations that appear on the labels of variety coins. 
An example would be ‘DDR’ for Doubled-Die Reverse. On NGC-certified 
coins, this abbreviation is typically accompanied by a number preceded by 
the letters ‘FS.’ This is an abbreviation of Fivaz and Stanton, they being the 
authors of The Cherrypickers’ Guide to Rare Die Varieties, a popular refer¬ 
ence and price guide for the most widely sought varieties. Along with 
Yeoman’s A Guide Book of United States Coins (the Red Book), this is the 
only variety guide recognized by NGC for attributing varieties on modern 
coin series. An example within the Franklin Flalf Dollar series would the 
proof 1961 half having a doubled-die reverse, which is designated by NGC 
as DDR FS-013. There is a small additional fee for receiving this variety 
attribution, and NGC does not automatically apply such varieties to coins 
submitted for grading alone. 

Also appearing on each NGC grading label is that particular coin’s 
identification number. This consists of she (or, more recently, seven) digits 
followed by a dash and three more digits. The first sequence of numbers is 
taken from the pre-printed invoice number under which the coins were 
submitted. (These numbers are entirely random and are not applied 
sequentially. Therefore, they cannot be used to determine when a coin was 
graded.) The numbers following the dash may range from 001 to 099 and 
simply identify the line on which a particular coin was entered under that 
invoice number. For example, if you submit three coins under invoice 
number 1234567, the coin on line 3 will be labeled by NGC as 1234567-003. 

In addition to a readable identification number, each label includes a 
barcode that may be read only by a computer. This includes the same sort 
of information found in written form on the label, but it also permits coins 
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to be processed quickly while in house and scanned by our customers for 
their own inventory tracking. 

While it once was sufficient to simply place a numerical grade on a 
coin’s label, the growing sophistication of the coin hobby and marketplace 
has led to the introduction of additional designations. It is with these des¬ 
ignations that some confusion may still exist. Certain designations are easy 
to understand, such as the color designators that follow the numerical 
grade on copper and bronze coins: BN stands for Brown (or a variety of 
colors other than mint red), RB identifies a coin having a moderate 
amount of mint red, while RD on a copper or bronze coin means that it 
retains all or nearly all of its original mint red color. 

In a similar manner, the designations ‘FS’ (full steps) on Jefferson 
Nickels, ’FB’ (full bands) on Mercury Dimes and ‘FH’ (full head) on 
Standing Liberty Quarters are all important supplements to a coin’s 
numerical grade. Of greatest importance to collectors of Mint State 
Franklin Half Dollars is, of course, the designation ' FBL’ for full bell lines. It 
is the two clusters of parallel lines near the bottom of the Liberty Bell that 
determine whether a coin can be designated as having FBL. NGC’s stan¬ 
dard for declaring that a Franklin Half has full bell lines is in line with that 
generally accepted by the coin market. Specifically, all of these lines must 
be visible along their entire lengths to within a short distance to the left 
and right of the bell’s crack. Whether from weak striking or abrasions, no 
more than a couple of small interruptions in the lines are permitted, 
except as noted above with respect to the bell’s crack. The FBL designation 
is applied automatically to qualified coins at the time of grading and at no 
additional cost. NGC certified Franklin Halves that are lacking this desig¬ 
nation can be submitted to NGC for possible addition of FBL for a small fee. 

Another pair of designations important to Franklin collectors are the 
words CAMEO and ULTRA CAMEO that appear on some of the NGC certi¬ 
fied proofs following the numerical grade. Only the earliest impressions 
from new proof dies will reveal frosted or satiny legends and devices, as 
these relief elements quickly became polished by the repeated interaction 
of the dies with the planchets. Highly desired by collectors, proofs having 
such contrasting fields and devices must be carefully distinguished. The 
terms CAMEO and ULTRA CAMEO simply separate different degrees of the 
same contrasting effect, and NGC’s ULTRA CAMEO means the same thing 
as other grading companies’ DEEP CAMEO. This is just a matter of seman¬ 
tics. NGC automatically applies this designation to qualified coins at the 
time of grading at no additional cost. As with all such designations, NGC 
certified coins may be submitted for review of their CAMEO or ULTRA 
CAMEO status for a small fee. 

It’s very difficult to put into words the difference between CAMEO and 
ULTRA CAMEO, other than to say that the latter is clearly more pro¬ 
nounced. The dividing line is somewhat subjective, but the important 
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thing to remember is that NGC applies the distinction as consistently as 
humanly possible and in accordance with widely accepted market stan¬ 
dards. For a proof coin to be labeled CAMEO by NGC. it must display con¬ 
trasting fields and devices on both sides. For the ULTRA CAMEO designa¬ 
tion, it must have superior contrast on both sides. One-sided contrast will 
not earn a coin the CAMEO designation, though it may be acknowledged 
for its superior eye appeal through application of the NGC Star designation 
(this is explained more fully below). Likewise, coins that have ULTRA 
CAMEO contrast on their obverses only will not be so labeled, but their 
premium value may be recognized through application of the NGC Star 
(see below). 

In recent years the market for modern (roughly 1940-date) coins has 
matured greatly. Where once these were traded only by the roll or bag, 
individual pieces are now eagerly sought in the higher grades. With this 
growing emphasis on quality, two distinguishing designations have been 
introduced by NGC to segregate these coins not only by grade but by their 
appeal to individual tastes, too. These designations are the letter 'W’ to 
indicate a “white" or entirely untoned coin and the NGC star, applied to 
coins of outstanding appearance. These follow a coin’s numerical grade on 
the NGC grading label. 

The letter W’ on the label of an NGC certified silver, nickel or clad 
coin identifies the piece as having no toning whatsoever. In common mar¬ 
ketplace parlance, such pieces are described as being “white." and there 
are a number of collectors who desire to own nothing else. For that reason, 
NGC introduced the ‘W’ to distinguish such coins. Another innovation of 
NGC is the star (★) designation for coins having superior aesthetic value, 
or “eye appeal." It does not apply to so-called PQ (premium quality) coins 
that fell just short of the next grade. Rather, it applies to coins that are what 
they are in terms of numerical grade, yet are simply more desirable to the 
trained eye than other coins of the same grade. Among the qualities that 
can earn a coin the coveted * designation are superior luster and beautiful 
toning. In the case of proof coins, the ★ may be applied to pieces display¬ 
ing cameo contrast on one side only. While such coins are not eligible for 
the CAMEO designation, the inclusion of a * acknowledges that they do 
possess superior eye appeal. In a similar vein, a coin already determined to 
be CAMEO on both sides may receive an additional ★ designation if its 
obverse displays ULTRA CAMEO contrast. Finally, a coin designated as 
ULTRA CAMEO may receive a * if the graders believe that its degree of 
contrast is truly superior to the more typical specimen. 

Both the W and the ★ are applied automatically by NGC’s graders to 
qualifying coins at no additional cost. As with all of NGC’s designations, 
coins already holdered by NGC may be resubmitted at a nominal cost to be 
examined for their W or ★ potential. 
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Appendix D 

The NGC Certified Coin Registry 


by David W. Lange 
NGC Research Director 

Competition is fun. Whether in sports, finance or collecting, everyone 
enjoys comparing his or her standing against those of people having simi¬ 
lar interests. 

In the world of coin collecting, competition traditionally has meant 
displaying one’s collection at a club meeting or coin show. While these 
avenues are still widely pursued, technology has given hobbyists a far 
more secure and, to some, more gratifying means of competing . . . the 
Internet. Coin collectors, particularly the more advanced ones, are typical¬ 
ly well educated people who are quick to accept the challenges and oppor¬ 
tunities presented by Internet usage, and this has led to the creation of on¬ 
line competition among collectors in the form of website registries. 

While NGC did not pioneer this concept, we are pleased with how 
much has been achieved with our Certified Coin Registry. Among the most 
popular coin series in our registry is the Franklin Half Dollar series, out¬ 
standing Mint State and Proof coins being submitted by a number of col¬ 
lectors. Each date and mint combination is scored over a broad range of 
grades to reflect the individual rarity of each entry in those respective 
grades. A date/mint combination that is rare in the higher grades receives 
a significantly greater number of points than a common date in the same 
grade, reflecting the greater collecting challenge posed by the rarer coin. In 
this way, a collection’s ranking is truly reflective of the effort and expense 
that went into assembling it. 

Both NGC and PCGS coins may he submitted to the NGC Certified 
Coin Registry, permitting greater flexibility for those who own coins grad¬ 
ed by either of the two major grading services. Of course, Franklin Halves 
designated as FBL receive greater points than those lacking this designa¬ 
tion, the exact amount of the extra weighting being reflective of that 
date/mint combination’s actual rarity with FBL. In the case of proof 
Franklins, CAMEO and ULTRA CAMEO (or DCAM) proofs receive higher 
points that likewise reflect the greater rarity and value of such coins. 
Finally, pieces carrying the coveted NGC star (★) designation receive an 
additional 25% in bonus points, as these are coins of superior eye appeal. 
The NGC ‘W’ designation for untoned coins, while favored by many collec¬ 
tors, does not earn additional points within the NGC Certified Coin 
Registry. 

Persons wishing to participate in this registry may do so by enrolling 
in the NGC Certified Collectors Society. This can be done on-line at the 
Collectors Society website, www.Collectors-Society.com, or by calling our 
Customer Service Department at 1-800-NGC-COIN. 
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BROOKLYN GALLERY COINS & STAMPS, INC 

We offer a full line of numismatic and philatelic 
supplies and catalogs 


Airtite 

Albums 

Bowers & Merena 

Books 

Bausch & Lomb 

Boxes 

Capital 

Cleaners 

Cowens 

Coin Wallets 

CWS 

Currency Holders 

Dansco 

Flips 

Davo 

Folders 

Frame-a-Coin 

Glassines 

Gallery 

Holders 

Harris 

Magnifiers 

Intercept Shield 

Mailers 

Kointain 

Mounts 

Krause 

Packets 

Lighthouse 

Poly bags 

Littleton 

Price Guides 

Minkus 

Sales Sheets 

Meghrig 

Snaplocks 

Scott 

Stock books 

Supersafe 

Trays 

Whitman 

Tubes 


Your one-stop shopping center. 
Send $1.50 for complete catalog. 

Brooklyn Gallery Coins & Stamps 
8725 4th Avenue 
Brooklyn. NY 11209 

Web Page: brooklyngallery.com 
Telephone: 718-745-5701 
Fax: 718-745-2775 






Who Has the Greatest Set 
Collections? With the NGC 
Certified Coin Registry 


You’ll Find Out! 



O ne of the joys of collecting coins is knowing where you stand, 
in relation to other collectors who enjoy the same coins. 
There is no better place to enjoy this friendly competition than on the 
web with the Certified Coin Registry. The Registry has unique and 
revolutionary advantages for coin collectors of all levels, from expert to 
beginners. 

IT’S ACCURATE. Our Registry ranking tables take into account 
grade, rarity, population, NGC “Star” designations, and other factors. 
The result? A fair, expert and numismatically accurate ranking of 
Registry sets. 

IT’S INCLUSIVE. Accepting coins from the two major grading 
companies, NGC and PCGS. 

IT’S FOR ALL COLLECTORS. Top to bottom, complete to just- 
started, all sets are ranked. 

IT’S COMPREHENSIVE. The Registry started with late 19th and 
early 20th Century series and is quicldy expanding to include all 
coin series. 



Sponsored by NGC and 
the Certified Collectibles 
Group, the world's leading 


collectibles certification 


group of impartial 


Numismatic Guaranty Corporation 


companies 









The Registry features a ranking 
bonus for NGC coins with the 
NGC ★ eye appeal designation! 

Visit www.Collectors-Society.com 

for details! 


NGC DESIGNATION BONUS! 


Currently accepting coins for 

Large Cents 
Indian Head Cents 
Lincoln Cents 
Two Cents 

Copper-Nickel Three Cents 
Liberty Head Nickels 
Buffalo Nickels 
Jefferson Nickels 
Shield Nickels 
Capped Bust Half Dimes 
Seated Liberty Half Dimes 
Capped Bust Dimes 
Barber Dimes 
Mercury Dimes 
Roosevelt Dimes 
Twenty Cent Pieces 
Barber Quarters 
Standing Liberty Quarters 
Washington Quarters 
Statehood Quarters 
Capped Bust Half Dollars 


ranking in the following categories: 

Barber Half Dollars 
Walking Liberty Half Dollars 
Franklin Half Dollars 
Kennedy Half Dollars 
Early Silver Dollars 
Morgan Silver Dollars 
Peace Silver Dollars 
Eisenhower Dollars 
Anthony Dollars 
Seated Liberty Dollars 
Trade Dollars 

Indian Head Quarter Eagles 
Indian Head Half Eagles 
Silver Commemoratives 
Gold Commemoratives 
Modern Commemoratives 
Bullion Coins 
USA Type Set 
20th Century Type Set 
Silver Commemorative Type Sets 
Gold Type Sets 


How do I find out more about the Registry? 

Go to vmw.Collectors-Society.com or call 1-800-587-1897. 









About the Author 


Rick Tomaska has contributed 
articles on the Franklin cameo proof 
and mint set series to The Numismatist 
(receiving the Wayte & Olga Raymond 
Memorial Award for Distinguished 
Numismatic Achievement), Coin World, 
Numismatic News, Coinage, Coins, and 
The Coin Dealer Newsletter magazines, 
as well as authoring "Cameo And 
Brilliant Proof Coinage Of The 1950 To 
1970 Era" and the first edition of "The 
Complete Guide To Franklin Half 
Dollars”. He collaborated with PCGS, NGC, and ANACS in their efforts to 
establish Cameo grading standards for their respective services. He is an 
advisor on post-WWII U.S. coins for the “Coin-Universe” price guide web¬ 
site, a member of the PCGS Numismatic Advisory Board, and a contribut¬ 
ing editor to the PCGS Set Registry. 

As a dealer, Rick has acquired many of the finest known proof and 
mint state Franklin half dollars for his clientele. 

Rick is currently working on a fourth book, an encyclopedia on U.S. 
proof and cameo proof coins, covering the cent through dollar issues from 
1858-Present. The book will feature an analysis of every series in excep¬ 
tional proof condition, with color pictures of finest known examples. 
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Rick Tomaska is a pioneer in the study and 
collecting of Franklin half dollars. His first book was 
extremely influential. His second book on Franklins is 
must reading for every serious collector of the series. 

David Hall. 

President. PCGS 


Rick Tomaska is the man when it comes to 
Franklin Half Dollars, and his knowledge of the series 
is without peer. Until the first edition of Rick’s book, 
collectors were flying blind, certainly with respect to 
certified coins. This new edition is everything the 
first one was and so much more. 

Rick was the real pioneer in recognizing the value 
and rarity of high-grade Franklins. He awakened 
interest in this series among collectors and made it 
the market force that it is today. Books of this caliber 
on other coin series would go a long way toward 
bringing the U. S. coin market to full maturity. 

Mark Salzberg. 
President, NGC 


VLKC Press 


Socksfor collectors... 

www.davidlawrence.com 



















